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VUl LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

** At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensible, though at the same time, a very severe master. 
He * early moulded my taste to the preference of Demos- 
thenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, 
and again, Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare 
Lucretius, (in such extracts as I then read,) Terence, and 
above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with 
the Roman poets of the, so called, silver and brazen ages ; 
but even those of the Augustan era ; and on grounds of 
plain sense and universal logic, to see and assert the supe- 
riority of the former, in the truth and nativeness both of 
their thoughts and diction. At the same time we were 
studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shak- 
speare and Milton as lessons ; and they were the lessons, 
too, which required most time and trouble to bring up, 
so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him, that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly that of the 
wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of 
science ; and more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more and more fugitive 
causes. ' In the truly great poets,* he would say, ' there 
is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word ;* and I well remember, that avail- 
ing himself of the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, 
he made us attempt to show, with regard to each, why it 
would not have answered the same purpose, and wherein 
consisted the peculiar fitness of the word in the original 
text. 

*' In our own English compositions (at least for the last 
three years of our school education) he showed no mercy 
to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by a sound 

* The Rev. James Bowyer, many years Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Christ's Hospital. 
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aense, or where the same senie might have been conveyed 
with equal force or dignity in plainer words. Lnte, harp, 
and lyre, muse, moses, and inspirations, Pegasus, Par- 
nassus, and Hipocrene, were all an abomination to him. 
In fancy I can almost hear him now exclaiming, ' Harp t 
Harp ? lAfre ? Pen and irtky hoy, you mean. ! Nurse^ boy, 
nurse, your nurse's daughter^ you mean ! Pieriom spring ! 
oh ! aye I ike cloister pump, I suppose V Nay, certain in- 
troductions, similies, and examples, were placed by name on 
a list of interdictions. Among the similies, there was, I re- 
member, that of the Manchineel fruit, as suiting equally 
well with too many subjects, in which, however, it yielded 
the palm at once to the example of Alexander and Clytus, 
which was equally good and apt, whatever might be the 
theme. Was it ambition ? — ^Alexander and Clytus ! 
Flattery? — Alexander and Clytus! Anger? drunken- 
ness ! pride ' friendship ! ingratitude ! late repentance ! 
still, still, Alexander and Clytus. At length, the praises 
of agriculture having been exemplified in the sagacious 
observation, that had Alexander been holding the plough 
he would not have run his friend Clytus through with a 
spear; this tried and serviceable old friend was banished 
by public edict in secula secuJUynvm, I have sometimes 
ventured to think that a list of this kind, or an index 
expurgatorius of certain well known and ever returning 
phrases, both introductory and transitional, including 
the large assortment of modest egotisms, and flattering 
illelsms, &c. &g. might be hung up in our law courts, 
and both houses of parliament, with great advantage to 
the public, as an important saving of national time, and 
an incalculable relief to his majesty's ministers, but 
above all, as insuring the thanks of country attorneys 
and their clients, who have private bills to carry through 
the house. 
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** Be this as it may, there was one custom of our master's 
which I cannot pass over in silence, because I think it 
imitable and worthy of imitation. He would often permit 
our theme exercises, under some pretext of want of time, 
to accumulate till each lad had four or five to be looked 
over. Then, placing the whole number abreaat on his 
desk, he would ask the writer, why this or that sentence 
might not have found as appropriate a place under this 
or that other thesis ; and if no satisfying answer could be 
returned, and two faults of the same kind were found in 
one exercise, the irrevocable verdict followed ; the exercise 
was torn up ; and another on the same subject to be pro- 
duced, in addition to the tasks of the day. The reader 
will, I trust, excuse this tribute of recollection to a man, 
whose severities, even now, not seldom furnish the 
dreams, by which the blind fancy would fain interpret to 
the mind, the painful sensations of distempered sleep ; 
but neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral 
and intellectual obligations. He sent us to the Univer- 
sity excellent Latin and Greek scholars, and tolerable 
Hebraists ; yet our classical knowledge was the least of 
the good gifts which we derived from his zealous and con- 
scientious tutorage. He is now gone to his final reward, 
full of years, and full of honours, even of those honours 
which were dearest to his heart, as gratefully bestowed by 
that school, and still binding him to the interests of that 
school in which he had been himself educated ; and to 
which, during his whole life, he was a dedicated thing." 
— Biog, Lit,, Vol. I. pp. 7 — 11. 

While at school he was first ** married to immortal 
verse" by having presented to him, by his friend Dr. 
Middleton, Bowles's Sonnets; he gives the following 
account of the efifect they had on his mind and studies. 

I had just entered my seventeenth year when the son- 
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•nets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then 
pablished in a quarto pamphlet, were first made known 
and presented to me by a school^fellow who had quitted 
us for the Uniyersity, and who, during the whole time 
that he was in our first form (or, in our school language, a 
Orecian) had been my patron and protector. I refer to 
Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, and every way excellent 
Bishop of Calcutta. It was a double pleasure to me, and 
still remains a tender recollection, that I should have 
received from a friend so revered the first knowledge of a 
poet» by whose works, year after year, I was so enthusi- 
astically delighted and inspired. My earliest acquaint* 
ances will not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness 
and impetuous zeal, with which I laboured to make pro- 
selytes, not only of my companions, but of all with whom 
I conversed, of whatever rank, and in whatever place. 
As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more 
than forty transcriptions, as the best present I could 
offer to those who, in any way, won my regard ; and with 
almost equal delight did I receive the three or four follow- 
ing publications of the same author. 

*' Though I have seen and known enough of mankind 
to be well aware that I shall, perhaps, stand alone in my 
creed, and that it will be well if I subject myself to no 
worse charge than that of singularity ; I am not, there- 
fore, deterred from avowing, that I regard, and ever 
have regarded, the obligations of intellect among the 
most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valuable , 
thought, or a particular train of thoughts, gives me addi- 
tional pleasure, when I can safely refer and attribute it 
to the conversation or correspondence of another. My ' 
obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed important, and 
for radical good. At a very premature age, even before 
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my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in metaphy- 
sics , and theological controversy. Nothing else pleased 
me. History, and particular facts, lost all interest in my 
mind. Poetry (though for a school-boy of t^at age, I 
was above par in English vei«ification, and had already 
produced two or three compositions, which, I may ven- 
ture to say, without reference to my age, were some- 
what above mediocrity, and which had gained me more 
credit than the sound, good sense of my old master was 
at all pleased with), poetry itself, yea novels and ro- 
mances became insipid to me. In my friendless wan- 
derings on our leavc'days ("for I was an orphan, and had 
scarce any connections in London) highly was I delighted 
if any passenger, especially if he were dressed in black, 
would enter into conversation with me, for I soon found 
the means of directing it to my favourite subjects. 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Tix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolate, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

*' This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, 
both to my natural powers and to the progress of my 
education. It would, perhaps, have been destructive, had 
it been continued ; but from this I was auspiciously with- 
drawn, partly indeed, by an accidental introduction to an 
amiable family ; chiefly, however, by the genial influence 
of a style of poetry, so tender, and yet so manly, so 
natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmonious, as 
the sonnets, &c. of Mr. Bowles. Well toere it for me, 
perhaps, had I Tiever relapsed into the same mental 
disease ; if I had continued to pluck the flower and reap 
the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of delving 
in the unwholesome quicksand mines of metaphysic 
depths. But if in after time I hav« sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re- 
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avarches which exercised the rtrength and sttbtlety of the 
understanding, without awakening the feelings of the 
heart ; still there was a long and blessed interval, daring 
which my natural faculties were allowed to expand, and 
my original tendencies to develope themselves ; my fancy, 
and the love of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms 
and sounds.**-^ Bt'of. Lit,, Vol. I. pp. 13 — 17. 

He remained at Christ's Hospital school till he was 
nineteen, having outstripped all his school-fellows, and 
become Grecian or captain of the school, which entitled 
him .to an exhibition to the University. 

On the 7th of September, 1791, he removed from 
London to Jesus College, Cambridge. His conduct there 
appears to have been irregular and unacademic. He 
could not submit to the discipline necessary to obtain the 
literary honours of the University. Yet not so much so 
as has been represented, as the following reminiscence 
by a fellow collegian will show. '* In his Freshman's 
year he won the gold medal for the Greek Ode ; and in 
his second year he became a candidate for the Craven 
Scholarship'-a university scholarship, for which under- 
graduates, of any standing, are entitled to become candi- 
dates. This was in the winter of 1792. Out of sixteen 
or eighteen competitors, a selection of four was made to 
contend for the prize, and these four were Dr. Butler, 
now the Head Master of Shrewsbury ; Dr. Keate, the 
late Head Master of Eton; Dr. Bethell, the present 
Bishop of Bangor ; and Coleridge. Dr. Butler was the 
successful candidate. But pause a moment in Coleridge's 
history, and think of him at this period. Butler, Keate, 
Bethell, and Coleridge. How different the career of 
each in future life. O Coleridge, through what strange 
paths did the meteor of genius lead thee ! Pause a mo- 
ment, ye distinguished men! and deem it notthe'l«R»t 
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bright stop in your happier career, that you and Cole- 
ridge were once rivals, and for a moment running abreast 
in the pursuit of honour. I believe that his disappoint- 
ment at this crisis damped his ardour. Unfortunately, 
at that period, there was no classical tripos ; so that if a 
'person did not obtain the classical medal he was thrown 
back among the totally undistinguised ; and it was not 
allowable to become a candidate for the classical medal, 
unless you had taken a respectable degree in mathematics. 
Coleridge had not the least taste for these, and here his 
case was hopeless ; so that he despaired of a fellowship, 
and gave up what in his heart he coveted— college 
honours, and a college life. When he quitted college, 
which he did before he had taken a degree, in a moment 
of mad-cap caprice — ^it was indeed an inauspicious hour — 
* In an inauspicious hour I left the friendly cloisters and 
the happy grove of quiet, ever-honoured Jesus College, 
Cambridge.* Short but deep and heartfelt reminiscence. 
In a literary life of himself, this short memorial is all that 
Coleridge gives of his happy days at college. Say not 
that he did not obtain, and did not wish to obtain clas- 
sical honours. He did obtain them, and was eagerly 
ambitions of them ; but he did not bend to that discipline 
which was to qualify him for the whole course. He was 
very studious, but his reading was desultory and capri- 
cious. He took little exercise merely for the sake of 
exercise ; but he was ready at any time to unbend his 
mind in conversation ; and for the sake of this, his room 
(the ground-floor room, on the right hand of the staircase, 
facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous for con- 
versation-loving friends— I will not call them loungers, 
for they came not to kill time, but "to enjoy it. What 
evenings have I spent in these rooms! What little 
suppers, or singings, as they were called have enjoyed 
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when .£8chylu8, and Plato, and Thacydides were poshed 
aside, with a pile of lexicons, &c.» to discuss the pamphlets 
of the day. Ever and anon a pamphlet issued from the 
pen of Burke. There was no need of haying the book 
before us ; Coleridge had read it in the morning, and in 
the evening he would repeat whole pages verbtUim, 
Frtnd's Trial was then in progress. Pamphlets swarmed 
from the press. Coleridge had read them all ; and in the 
eveningywith our negus,we had them, viva voct, gloriously. 
Coleridge ! it was indeed an inauspicious hour when 
yon quitted the friendly cloisters of Jesus. The epithet 
friendly, implied what you were thinking of, when you 
thought of college. To you, Coleridge, your contempo- 
raries were indeed friendly, and I believe, that in your 
Literary Life you have passed OTer your college life so 
briefly, because you wished to banish from your view the 
' visions of long-departed joy.' To enter into a descrip- 
tion of your college days would have called up too sadly 
to your memory ' the hopes that ouce shone bright,* 
and made your heart sink.*'* 

He remained at Cambridge till October, 1794, when, in 
& luckless hour, he quitted it for ever, without cause 
assigned, and without taking his degree. The cause of 
his leaving Cambridge, has been variously stated. In 
the BeauHeg of i^ Aidi Jacobin^ he is said to have been 
disgraced at coll^^ for preaching Deism ; this charge 
Coleridge repels with indignation, saying, so far is this 
from the truth, that he was thought a bigot by the 
advocates of French philosophy for his ardour for Chris- 
tianity. The true causes appear to have been pecuniary 
difficulties, and a heavy disappointment in love for a 
yoong lady* sister of a fellow-collegian. These, combined 
drove him to despair; to dissipate which he set off 
• Gentleman's Magasine, Dee. 1834. 
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for London with a party of collegians, and passed a short 
time in the gaieties of the metropolis. On his retam to 
Cambridge he remained bnt a few days, and then left it 
for ever. He again came to London, and after wandering 
about the streets in a state of mind approaching to 
frenzy, enlisted in the 15th Dragoons, under the name 
of Comberback. Of this singular incident in the life o€ 
our poet, the following authentic account, by the poet 
Bowles, appeared in The Times of August 13th, 1834. 

** Sir, — In your paper of the 5th instant, the following 
passage occurs, quoted from a literary journal (The 
Atheneeum), respecting a singular incident in the early 
life of the late Mr. Coleridge. 

" * We have reason to believe that during the early 
part of his life he enlisted as a common soldier in the 
dragoons. Of course he did not remain long in the ser- 
vice. Perhaps his then democratical feelings made his 
officers willing to get rid of him ; perhaps, which is a 
fact, he could not be taught to ride.* 

** Upon this singular fact, or what might be called, in 
the metaphysician's own language, ' psychological curi- 
osity,' I trespass for a minute on your time and paper, 
as I am, perhaps, the only person now living who can 
explain all the circumstances from Mr. Coleridge's own 
mouth, with whom I became acquainted after a sonnet 
addressed to me in his poems ; moreover, being intimate 
from our school days, and at Oxford, with the very officer 
in his regiment who alone procured his discharge, from 
whom also I heard the facts after Coleridge became 
known as a poet. 

" The regiment was the 15th, Elliot's Light Dragoons ; 
the officer was Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton 
Ogle, Dean of Winchester, and brother of the late Mrs. 
Sheridan ; he was a scholar ; and leaving Merton College, 
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he entered this regiment as a cornet. Some years after- 
wards, I belieye he was then captain of Coleridges' troop, 
going into the stables, at Reading, he remarked, written 
CD the white wall, nnder one of the saddles, in large 
pencil characters, the following sentence, in Latin— 

* Ehea ! quam infortimli miseiimom est foiise felicem !> 

"Being struck with the circnmstance, and himself a 
scholar, Captain Ogle inquired of a soldier whether he 
knew to whom the saddle belonged. ' Please your honour, 
to Comberback,' answered the dragoon, — ' Comberback 1* 
said the captain, ' send him to me.* Comberback pre> 
sented himself, with the inside of his hand in front of his 
cap. His officer mildly said, ' Comberback, did you 
write the Latin sentence which I have just read under 
your saddle ?* — * Please your honour,* answered the soldier, 
* I wrote it.* — * Then, my lad, you are not what you ap- 
pear to be. I shall speak to the commanding officer, and 
you may depend on my speaking as a friend.* The com- 
manding officer, I think, was General Churchill. Com- 
berback* was examined, and it was found out, that 
having left Jesus College, Cambridge, and being in Lon- 
don without resources, he had enlisted in this regiment. 
He was soon discharged — ^not from his democratical 
feelings, for whatever those feelings might be, as a soldier 
he was remarkably orderly and obedient, though he could 
not rub down his own horse. He was discharged from 
respect to his friends and his station. His friends having 
been informed of his situation, a chaise was soon at the 
door of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of the 

* When he enlisted he was asked his name. He hesitated, but 
uw the name of Combezback over a shop door near Westminster- 
bridge, and instantly said his name was " Comberback."— 2Vb(e 6y 
Bowie*. 

b 2 
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I5th cordially shaking his hands, particularly the officer 
who had been tho oaeans oC his discbarge, he drove off, 
not without a tear ia his eye, whilst his old companions 
of the tap-room* gave him three hearty cheers as the 
wheels rapidly roUed away along the Bath road to London 
and Cambridge. 

" Having seen the extract mentioned, I communicate 
this more correct account, which you may publish with 
or without a name ; and I am, &c. 

"William L. Bowles." 

In 1794, Coleridge published a small volume of poems ; 
they were praised by the critics of the day. 

At this time the recent French Revolution had intoxi- 
cated most of the enthusiastic minds of Eurqpe. Cole- 
ridge did not escape the infection. He had, in 1792, 
become acquainted with Southey, who, with a third poet 
and Utopian, Mr. R. Lovell, were equally full of enthu- 
siasm in the cause of ideal freedom, and the regeneration 
of mankind. They proposed founding a society in the 
wilds of America,^ under the name of " Pantisocracy," 
where all the evils of European society were to be reme- 
died, property was to be in common, and every man a 
legislator. To forward these views, Coleridge, in the 
winter of 1794-5, delivered, at Bristol, a course of lectures 
on the French Revolution ; they were well received and 
much applauded. About the same time Southey and he 
"wrote a drama, entitled. The Fall of Robespierre j they 
began it one evening at 7 o'clock, finished by 12 o'clock 
noon the following day, and got it printed and published 
on the next day. In 1795, Coleridge published two pam- 

* It should be menUoaed, that by far the most correct, sublime, 
cba»te, and liesutiful of bis poems, meojudiciQ" Religious Musings," 
was written, rum initr sylv^t academic but in the tap-room at Read- 
ing. A fine subject for a painting by Wilkie.— A'bte by Bowles. 
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pUets ; one, Concione$ ad Populwrn, or Addreaea to the 
People; and, A Proteit agahwt certain BiUi (then pend* 
ing) for Swjppreuing Seditious Meetings, To further 
their scheme of emigration, the three poets married three 
sisters of the name of Fricker : however, the project was 
abandoned ; Sonthey quietly settled himself as law-student 
in Gray's Inn ; and Coleridge and his wife went to reside 
at Nether Stowey; where he first became acquainted 
with Wordsworth. 

When Coleridge married Miss Sarah Fricker, he was 
without a profession, or means adequate to support a wife 
and &mily. To procure this, and dififuse the political 
principles then held by him and his friends, he was per- 
suaded, while residing at Nether Stowey, in 1796, to start 
a magazine. Of this ill-judged and ruinous speculation, 
he has given an amusing account in his Literary Life, 
" Toward the close of the first year from the time, that, 
in an inauspicious hour, I left the friendly cloisters, and 
the happy grove of quiet, ever honoured Jesus College, 
Cambridge, I was persuaded by sundry philanthropists 
and anti'polemists to set on foot a periodical work, en- 
titled The Watchman, that (according to the general 
motto of the work) all might know the truth, and that 
the truth might make us free ! In order to exempt it 
from the stamp-tax, and likewise to contribute as little 
as possible to the supposed guilt of a war against freedom, 
it was to be published on every eighth day, thirty-two 
pages, large octavo, closely printed, and price only four- 
PXRCE. Accordingly, with a flaming prospectus, * Know- 
ledge is Power,* &c. to try the state of the political 
atmosphere, and so forth, I set off on a tour to the north, 
from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring 
customers ; preaching by the way in most of the great 
towns, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue uoat and white 
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waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Babylon might 
be seen on me. For I was at that time, and long after, 
though a Trinitarian (t. e. ad norman PlcUonu) in philo- 
sophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion ; more acca- 
rately, I was a Psilanthropist, one of those who believe 
onr Lord to have been the real son of Joseph, and who 
lay the main stress on the resnrrection rather than on 
the crucifixion. O ! never can I remember those days 
with either shame or regret. For I was most sincere, 
most disinterested ! My opinions were indeed, in many, 
and most important points, erroneous ; but my heart was 
single. Wealth, rank, life itself then seemed cheap to 
me, compared with the interests of (what I believed to be) 
the truth, and the will of my Maker. I cannot even 
accuse myself of having been actuated by vanity; for in 
the expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of myself 
at all. 

" My campaign commenced at Birmingham ; and my first 
attack was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler by trade. 
He was a tall, dingy man, in whom length was so pre- 
dominant over breadth, that he might almost have been 
borrowed for a foundry poker. O, that face! a face 
HAT* f/ctpcM-iv ! I have it before me at this moment. 
The lomk, hlackt twine-like hair, pingui-nitescent, cut in 
a strait line above the black stubble of his thin gunpowder 
eye-brows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a 
last week's shaving. His coat collar behind in perfect 
unison, both of colour and lustre, with the coarse, yet 
glib cordage, that I suppose he called his hair, and which 
with a bend inward at the nape of the neck, (the only 
approach to flexure in his whole figure) slunk in behind 
his waistcoat; while the countenance lank, dark, very 
hardy and with strong perpendicular farrows, gave me a 
dim notion of some one looking at me through a used 
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gridiron, all soot, grease, and iron ! But he was one of 
the ifufrou^h-bredy a tme lover of liberty, and (I was in- 
formed) had proved to the satisfaction of many, that Mr. 
Pitt was one of the horns of the second beast in the i2e- 
velations, that apoke like a dragon, A person, to whom 
one of my letters of recommendation had been addressed, 
was my introducer. It was a new event in my life, my 
first stroke in the new business I had undertaken of an 
author, yea, and of an author trading on his own account. 
My companion, after some imperfect sentences and a mul- 
titude of hums and haas, abandoned the cause to his 
client ; and 1 commenced an harangue of half an hour 
to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, varying my notes 
through the whole gamut of eloquence from the ratioci- 
native to the declamatory, and in the latter, from the 
pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I described, I pro- 
mised, I prophesied ; and beginning with the captivity of 
nations, I ended with the near approach of the millenium ; 
fiiushing the whole with some of my own verses, describing 
that glorious state out of the The Religious Musings : 



-Such delights, 



As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open: and forth come, in fragments wild, 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odors snatch 'd from beds of Amaranth, 
And they that from the chrystal river of life 
Spring up on freshen'd wings, ambrosial gales ! 

** My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praise-worthy patience, though (as I was afterwards told, 
on complaining of certain gales that were not altogether 
ambrosial) it was a melting day with him. ' And what, 
Sir, (he said after a short pause) might the cost be ?* 
* Ofdy four-pence (O ! how I felt the anti-climax, and 
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abysmal bathos of that four'pence)^ only four^pencet Sir, 
each number, to he published on every eighth day.* * That 
comes to a deal of money at the end of the year. And 
how much did you say there was to be for the money ?* 

* Thirty-tvH) pages y Sir! large octavo ^ closely printed.* 

* Thirty and two pages ? Bless me, except what I does 
in a family way on the Sabbath, that's more than I ever 
reads, Sir ! all the year round. I am as great a one, as 
any man in Brummagem, Sir ! for liberty and truth and 
all them sort of things, but as to this (no offence, I hope. 
Sir ) I must beg to be excused ! * 

** So ended my first canvass : from causes that I shall 
presently mention ; I made but one other application in 
person. This took place at Manchester, to a stately and 
opulent wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my letter 
of introduction, and having perused it, measured me from 
head to foot, and again from foot to head, and then asked 
if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. I presented my 
prospectus to him. He rapidly skimmed and hummed 
over the first side, and stiil more rapidly the second and 
concluding page ; crushed it within his fingers and the 
palm of his hand ; he most deliberately and significantly 
rubbed and smoothed one part against the other; and 
lastly, putting it into his pocket, turned his back on me 
with an * over-run with these articles !' and so, without 
another syllable, retired to his counting-housd. And I 
can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement. 

** This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On 
returning, baffled from the first, in which I had vainly 
essayed to repeat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brum- 
magem patriot, I dined with the tradesman who had in- 
troduced me to him. After dinner he importuned me to 
smoke a pipe with him and two or three illuminati of 
the same rank. I objected, both because I was engaged 
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to spend the evening with a minister and his friends, and 
because I had never snu^ed except once or twice in my 
life-time, and then it was herb tohacco mixed with Oro* 
nooko. On the assurance, however, that the tobacco 
was equally n\iid, and seeing it was of a yellow colour, 
(not forgetting the lamentable difficalty I have always 
experienced, in saying No ! and in abstaining from what 
the people about me were doing) I took half a pipe, filling 
the lower half of the bowl with salt. I was soon, how- 
ever, compelled to resign it, in consequence of a giddiness 
and distressful feeling in my eyes, which as I had drunk 
hut a single glass of ale, most, I knew, have been the 
effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself re« 
covered, I sallied forth to my engagement, but the walk 
and the fresh air brought on all the symptoms again, and 
I scarcely entered the minister's drawing-room, and opened 
a small packet of letters, which he had received from 
Bristol for me, ere I sunk back on the sofa in a state of 
swoon rather than of sleep. Fortunately I had just 
found time enough to inform him of the confused state of 
my feelings, and of the occasion. For here and thus I 
lay, my face like a wall that is white-washed, deathly 
pale, and with cold drops of perspiration running down it 
firom my forehead, while, one after another, there dropt 
in the different gentlemen, who had been invited to meet 
and spend the evening with me, to the number of from 
fifteen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for 
a short time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and 
looked round on the party, my eyes dazzled by the candles 
which had been lighted in the interim. By way of re- 
lieving my embarrassment one of the gentlemen began 
the conversation, with ' Have you seen a paper to day, 
Mr. Coleridge?' * Sir! (I replied, rubbing my eyes) I 
am far from convinced, that a Christian is permitted to 
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read either newspapers or any other works of merely 
political and temporary interest/ This remark so lodi- 
crously inapposite to, or rather, incongruoas with the 
purpose for which I was known to have visited Birming- 
ham, and to assist me in which they were all then met, 
produced an involuntary and general burst of laughter ; 
and seldom indeed have I passed so many delightful 
hours as 1 enjoyed in that room, from the moment of 
that laugh to an early hour the next morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party have I since 
heard conversation sustained with such animation, en- 
riched with such varity of information, and enlivened with 
such a flow of anecdote. Both then and afterwards they 
all joined in dissuading me from proceeding with my 
scheme ; assuring me in the most friendly, and yet most 
flattering expressions, that the employment was neither 
fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet, if I had 
determined on persevering in it, they promised to exert 
themselves to the utmost to procure subscribers, and in- 
sisted I should make no more applications in person, but 
carry on the canvass by proxy. The same hospitable 
reception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) the 
same kind exertions in my behalf, I met with at Man- 
chester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every 
place in which I took op my sojourn. I often recall, 
with affectionate pleasure, the many respectable men who 
interested themselves for me, a perfect stranger to them, 
not a few of whom I can still name among my friends. 
They will bear witness for me, how opposite, even then, 
my principles were to those of jacobinism, or even of 
democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 
1 1th numbers of The Friend. 

" From this rememberable tour I returned with nearly 
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a thousand names on the subscription list of the Waich- 
man; yet more than half convinced, that prudence 
dictated the abandonment of the scheme. But for this 
very reason I persevered in it ; for I was at that period of 
my life so completely bag -ridden by the fear of being 
influenced by selfish motives, that to know a mode of coa- 
duct to be the dictate of prudence, was a sort of presump- 
tive proof to my feelings, that the contrary was the 
dictate of duty. Accordingly, I commenced the work, 
which was announced in London by long bills, in letters 
larger than had ever been seen before, and which (I have 
been informed, for I did not see them myself) eclipsed the 
glories even of the lottery puffs. But, alas ! the publica- 
tion of the very first number was delayed beyond the day 
announced for its appearance. In the second number, 
an Essay obgainst Fast-days, with a most censurable ap- 
plication of a text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me near 
five hundred of my subscribers at one blow. In the two 
following numbers I made enemies of all my jacobin and 
democratic patrons ; for disgusted by their infidelity, and 
their adoption of French morals with French philosophy ; 
and perbi^>s thinking, that charity ought to begin nearest 
home ; instead of abusing the government and the aristo- 
crats chiefly or entirely, as had been expected of me, I 
levelled my attacks at modem patriotism, and even ven- 
tured to declare my belief, that whatever the motives of 
ministers might have been for the Sedition (or, as it was 
then the fashion to call them, the Gagging) Bills, yet the 
bills themselves would produce an effect to be desired by 
all the true friends of freedom, as far as they should con- 
tribute to deter men from openly declaiming on subjects, 
the principles of which they had never bottomed ; and 
from * pleading to the poor and ignorant, instead of 
pleading/or them.* At the same time I avowed my con- 

c 
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viction, that national education, and a concurring spread 
of the Gospel, were the indispensable condition of any 
true political amelioration. Thus by the time the seventh 
number was published, I had the mortification (but why 
should I say this, when, in truth, I cared too little for 
any thing that concerned my worldly interests, to be at all 
mortified about it) of seeing the preceding numbers ex- 
posed in sundry old iron-shops for a penny a-piece. At 
the ninth number I dropt the work. But from the Lon- 
don publisher I could not obtain a shilling ; he was a 
— — , and set me at defiance. From other places I 
procured but little, and after such delays as rendered that 
little worth nothing : and I should have been inevitably 
thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who refused to 
wait even for a month, for a sum between eighty and 
ninety pounds, if the money had not been paid for me by 
a man by no means affluent, a dear friend who attached 
himself to me from my first arrival at Bristol, who has 
continued my friend with a fidelity unconquered by time, 
or even by my own apparent neglect ; a friend from whom 
I never received an advice that was not wise, or a re- 
monstrance that was not gentle and affectionate. 

" Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolutionary 
war, yet, with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true 
character and impotence of the favourers of revolutionary 
principles in England, principles which I held in ab- 
horrence (for it was part of my political creed, that who- 
ever ceased to act as an individual by making himself a 
member of any society, not sanctioned by his government, 
forfeited the rights of a citizen) a vehement anti-ministe- 
rialist; but after the invasion of Switzerland a more 
vehement anti-gallican, and still more intensely an anti- 
jacobin, I retired to a cottage at Stowey, and provided 
for my scanty maintenance by writing verses for a London 
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Morning Paper. I saw plainly, that literature was not a 
profession by which I could expect to live ; for I coald 
not disguise from myself, that whatever my talents might 
or might not be in other respects, yet they were not of 
the sort that could enable me to become a popular writer ; 
and that whatever my opinions might be in themselves, 
they were almost equi-distant from all the three pro- 
minent parties, the Pittites, the Foxites, and the Demo- 
crats. Of the unsaleable nature of my writings I had an 
amusing memento one morning from our own servant 
girl. For happening to rise at an earlier hour than 
usual, 1 observed her putting an extravagant quantity of 
paper into the grate, in order to light the fire, and mildly 
checking her for her wastefulness: 'La Sir!' replied 
poor Nanny, • why, it is only Watchman.* "— JBiog-. Lit. 
p. 167—178. 

With his poems he was more successful ; a second edi- 
tion being required in 1797 ; to this edition were added 
some poems by his friends Charles Lamb and Charles 
Lloyd. The same year he wrote, at the request of Sheri- 
dan, then manager of Drury Lane, the tragedy of J2e- 
^norse; it was not brought on the stage till 1813, when 
the theatre was under the direction of Mr. Whitbread. 
It is said to have been sacrificed to Sheridan's inability 
to let slip, what he considered, a good joke. One scene 
presented a cave with streams of water weeping down the 
sides ; and the first words, in a sort of mimicry of the 
sound " drip, drip, drip !** upon which Sheridan repeated 
aloud, ** Drip, drip, drip: — Why, God bless me, there's 
nothing here but dripping ;** and so arose a chorus of 
laughter amongst the actors, fatal to the probationary 
play.* However, although a beautifal poem, it is not 
suited to the stage. 

♦ The EngUih Opium-eater.— rcurj Magtutine, 
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During his residence at Stowey, he preached every 
Sunday at the Unitarian chapel at Taunton. It was at 
this period that Hazlitt became acquainted with him, 
who, in the third number of the Liberal, has given the 
following graphic account of his first acquaintance with 
this extraordinary man. 

** In the year 1798, Mr. Coleridge came to Shrews- 
bury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a 
Unitarian congregation there. He did not come till late 
on the Saturday afternoon before he was to preach ; and 
Mr. Rowe, who himself went down to the coach in a 
state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the arrival of 
his successor, could find no one at all answering to the 
description but a round-faced man, in a llhort' black coat, 
like a shooting-jacket, which hardly seemed to have been 
made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great 
rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce re- 
turned to give an account of his disappointment, when 
the round-faced man in black entered, and dissipated all 
doubts on the subject, by beginning to talk. My father 
lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit of 
exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe. Coleridge had agreed 
to come over to see my father, according to the courtesy 
of the county, as Mr. Rowe's probable successor ; but in 
the mean time I had gone to hear him preach on the 
Sunday after his arrival. A poet and a philosopher get- 
ting op into a Unitarian pulpit to preach the Gospel, was 
a romance in these degenerate days, a sort of revival of 
the primitive spirit of Christianity, which was not to be 
resisted. 

" It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning be- 
fore day-light, to walk ten miles in the mud, and went to 
hear this celebrated person preach. Never, the longest 
day I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this 
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cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798. 
— II y ades inipressions que ni le temps ni les circonatcmcei 
peuvent ^acer. Dusse-je vivre dec sieclet eniiert, le doux 
temps de majeunesse nepeut renc^trepowr mot, ni s*^acer 
Jamais dans ma m^moire. When I got there, the oi^;an 
was playing the 100th psalm, and, when it was done, Mr. 
Coleridge rose and gave out his text : ' And he went up 
into the mountain to pray, himself oUone.* As he gave 
oat his text, his voice ' rose like a steam of rich distilled 
perfumes,* and when he came to the two last words, 
which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed 
to me, who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed 
from the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer 
might have floated in solemn silence through the universe. 
The idea of St. John came into my mind, ' of one crying 
in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, and whose 
food was locusts and wild honey.* The preacher then 
launched into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the 
wind. The seripon was upon peace and* war ; upon 
church and state — not their alliance, but their separation 
— on the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christianity, 
not as the same, but as opposed to one another. He 
talked of those who had ' inscribed the cross of Christ on 
banners dripping with human gore.* He made a poetical 
and pastoral excursion, and to show the fatal effects of 
war, drew a striking contrast between the simple shep- 
herd boy, driving his team afield, or sitting under the 
hawthorn, piping to his flock, ' as though he should 
never be old,* and the same poor country-lad, crimped, 
kidnapped, brought into town, made drunk at an ale- 
house, turned into a wretched drummer boy, with his 
hair sticking on end with powder and pomatum, a long 
cae at his back, and tricked out in the loathsome flnery 
of the profession of blood. 

c2 
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' Such w6re the notes our once-lov'd poet rang.' 
"And for myself, I could not have been more delighted 
if I had heard the music of the sphere?. Poetry and 
philosophy had met together, truth and genius had em- 
braced, under the eye, and with the sanction of religion.' 
This was even beyond my hopes. I returned home well 
satisfied. The sun that was still labouring pale and wan 
through the sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed an em- 
blem of the good catLse ; and the cold dark drops of dew, 
that hung half melted on the beard of the thistle, had 
something genial and refreshing in them ; for there was 
a spirit of hope and youth in all nature, that turned every 
thing into good . 

" On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker 
came ; I was called down to the room where he was, and 
went half hoping, half afraid. He viewed me very gra- 
ciously, and I listened for a long time without utter- 
ing a word. I did not suffer in his opinion by my 
silence. * For those two hours,* he afterwards was 
pleased to say, * he was conversing with W. H.'s fore- 
head V His appearance was different from what I had 
anticipated from seeing him before, at a distance, and in 
the dim light of the chapel ; there was to me a strange 
wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought 
him pitted with the small-pox. His complexion was at 
that time clear, and even bright — 

' As are the children of yon azure sheen.' 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with large projecting eye-brows, and his eyes rolling be- 
neath them like a sea with darkened lustre. * A certain 
teuder bloom his face o'erspread," a purple tinge as we 
see it in the pale thoughtful complexions of the Spanish 
portrait-painters, Murilio and Velasquez. His mouth 
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wag gross, voIuptuous» open, eloquent ; his chin good- 
hnmonred and round ; but his nose, the rudder of the 
face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing- 
like what he has doiie. It might seem that the genius 
of the face as from a height surveyed, and projected hira 
(with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing 
to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus 
had launched his adventurous course for the New World 
m a scallop, without oars or compass. So at least I 
commented on it after the event. Coleridge in his person 
was rather above the common size, inclining to the cor- 
pulent ; or like Lord Hamlet, * somewhat fat and pursy.* 
His hair (now, alas ! grey) was then black and glossy as 
the raven's, and fell in smooth masses over his forehead. 
" He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, and glanced 
over a variety of subjects. At dinner time he grew more 
animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary 
Wolstonecroft, and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he 
considered (on my father's speaking of his Vindicae 
Gallicoe as a capital performance) as a clever scholastic 
Joan — a master of the topics— or as the ready warehouse - 
Dian of letters^ who knew exactly where to lay his hand 
on what he wanted, though the goods were not his own. 
He thought him no match for Burke, either in style or 
nianner. Burke was a metaphysician, Makintosh a mere 
wgician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who rea- 
soned in figures, because he had an eye for nature: 
Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rhetorician, who 
had only an eye to common places. 

" I forget a great number of things, many more than I 
v^niembered ; but the day passed oif pleasantly, and the 
next morning Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrews- 
bury, When 1 came down to breakfast, I found he had 
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jast received a letter from his friend, T. Wedgpvood, 
making him an offer of 1502. a-year if he chose to waive 
his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the 
study of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to 
make up his mind to close with this proposal, in the act 
of tying on one of his shoes. It threw an additional damp 
on his departure. It took the wayward enthusiast quite 
from us to cast him into Deva's winding vales, or hy the 
shores of old romance. Instead of living at ten miles 
distance, of being the pastor of a dissenting congpregation 
at Shrewsbury, he was henceforth to inhabit the hill of 
Parnassus, to be a shepherd on the delectable mountains. 
Alas ! I knew not the way thither, and felt very little 
gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood's bounty. I was presently 
relieved from this dilemma ; for Mr. Coleridge, asking 
for a pen and ink, and going to a table to write some- 
thing on a bit of card, advanced towards me with un- 
dulated step, and giving me the precious document, said, 
it was his address, Mr, Coleridge^ Nether Stovoey, Somer' 
seUhire ; and that he should be glad to see me there in a 
few weeks time, and, if I chose, would come half-way to 
meet me. I stammered out my acknowledgments, and 
acceptance of this offer as well as I could ; and this 
mighty business being settled, the poet-preacher took 
leave, and I accompanied him six miles on the road. It 
was a fine morning in the middle of winter, and he talked 
the whole way. I observed that he continually crossed 
me on the way by shifting from one side of the foot-path 
to the other. This struck me as an odd movement ; but 
I did not at that time connect it with any instability of 
purpose or involuntary change of principle, as I have 
done since. He seemed unable to keep on in a straight 
line. He spoke slightingly of Hume (whose Essay on 
Miracles f he said, was stolen from an objection started 
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in one of South 's sermons— (jCredat Jud^tus Apella). 
Coleridge even denied the excellence of Hume's general 
style, which, I think, hetrayed a want of taste or can- 
dour. He, however, m*de me amends by the manner in 
which he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on 
his Essay on Vision as a master-piece of analytical rea- 
soning. So it undoubtedly is. He was exceedingly 
angry with Dr. Johnson fo^ striking the stone with his 
foot, in allnsion to this author's theory of matter and 
spirit; and saying, ' Thus 1 confute him, Sir.' Coleridge 
drew a parallel between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. 
He said, the one was an instance of a subtle, the other of 
an acute mind, than which no two things could be more 
distinct. The one was a shop-boy's quality, the other the 
characteristic of a philosopher. He considered Bishop 
Butler as a true philosopher, a profound and conscien- 
tious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and of his own 
mind. He mentioned Paley, praised the naturalness and 
clearness of his style, bat condemned his sentiments, 
thonght him a mere time-serving casuist, and said, that 
• the fact of his work on Moral and Political Philosophy 
being made a text-book in our universities, was a disgrace 
to the national character.' We parted at the six-mile 
stone; and I returned homeward, pensive but much 
pleased. He was the first poet I had known, and he cer- 
tainly answered to that inspired name. I had heard a 
great deal of his powers of conversation, and wAs not dis- 
appointed." 

According to appointment, in the following spring, 
Hazlitt set out to visit Coleridge. ** I arrived, and was 
well received. The country about Nether Stowey is 
beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. In 
the afternoon, Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a 
romantic old family-mansion of the St. Aubins, where 
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Wordsworth lived. Wordsworth himself was from home, 
but his sister kept house, and set before us a frugal repast ; 
and we had free access to her brother's poems. The Lyri- 
cal Ballads were still in manuscript, or in the form of 
Sybilline leaves. I dipped into a few of these with great 
satisfaction, and with the faith of a novice. 

" The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we 
strolled out into the park, and seating ourselves on the 
trunk of an old ash-tree that stretched along the ground, 
Coleridge read aloud, with a sonorous and musical voice, 
the ballad of Betty Fey. I was not critically or scepti- 
cally inclined, I saw touches of truth and nature, and 
took the rest for granted. But in the Thorn, the Mad 
Mother^ and the Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman, I 
felt that deeper power and pathos which have been since 
acknowledged 

' In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite.' 

as the characteristics of this author ; and the sense of a 
new style and a new spirit in poetry came over me. 
Coleridge and myself walked back toStowey that evening. 
The next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Cole- 
ridge's cottage. I think I see him now. He answered in 
some degree to his friend's description of him, but he was 
more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly 
dressed in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. 
There was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not 
unlike his own Peter Bell. There was a severe, worn 
pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye, 
(as if he saw something in objects more than the outward 
appearance) an intense high, narrow forehead, a Roman 
nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and 
a convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a 
great deal at variance with the solemn, stately expression 
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of the rest of his face. He sat down and talked very na- 
turally and freely, with a mixture of clear gushing accents 
in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong 
tincture of the northern hurr, like the crust on wine. We 
went over to AU-Foxden again the day following, and 
Wordsworth read us the story of Peter Bell in the open 
air ; and ihe comment made upon it by his face and voice 
was very different from that of some later critics. What- 
ever might be thought of the poem, * his face was as a 
book where men might read strange matters,' and he 
announced the fate of his hero in prophetic tones. Re- 
turning the same evening, I got into a metaphysical ar- 
gument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was explain- 
ing the different notes of the nightingale to his sister, in 
which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three 
weeks at Nether Stowey and in the neighbourhood, ge- 
nerally devoting the afternoons to a delightful chat in an 
arbour made of bark by the poet's friend Tom Poole, sit- 
ting under two fine elm trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed OJirftip, 

" It was agreed, among other things, that we should 
make a jaunt down the Bristol channel, as far as Linton. 
We set off together on foot, Coleridge, John Chester, 
and I. This Chester was a native of Nether Stowey, one 
of thosewho were attracted to Coleridge's discourse, as flies 
are to honey, or bees in swarming-time are to the sound 
of a brass pan. He * followed in the chase, like a dog 
who hunts, not like one that made up the cry.' He had 
on a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, 
was low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his walk 
tike a drover, which he assisted by a hazel switch, and 
kept on a sort of trot by the side of Coleridge, like a 
running footman by the side of a stage coach, that he 
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might not lose a syllable or sound, that fell from Cole- 
ridge's lips. He told me in his private opinion Coleridge 
was a wonderful man. 

*' In the morning of the second day, we breakfasted 
luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, 
egga, and honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives from 
which it was taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild 
flowers that had produced it. It was in this room 
that we found a little worn-out copy of the Seasons, 
lying in a window-seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, 
' That is true fame.* He said Thompson was a great 
poet, rather than a good one ; his style was as meretri- 
cious as his thoughts were natural. He spoke of Cowper 
as the best modern poet. Some comparison was intro- 
duced between Shakspeare and Milton. He said ' he 
hardly knew which to prefer. Shakspeare seemed to him 
a mere stripling in the art ; he was as tall and as strong, 
with infinitely more activity than Milton, but he seemed 
never to have come to man's estate ; or if he had, he 
would not have been a man, but a monster.* He spoke 
with contempt of Gray, and with intolerance of Pope. 
He thought little of Junius as a writer ; he had a dislike 
of Dr. Johnson ; and a much higher opinion of Burke, as 
an orator and politician, than of Fox or Pitt. He, how- 
ever, thought him very inferior in richness of style 
and imagery to some of our elder prose writers, particu- 
larly Jeremy Taylor. We loiterered on the ' ribbed sea 
sand,' in such talk as this, a whole morning. We returned 
on the third morning, and Coleridge remarked the silent 
cottage-smoke curling up the valley where, a few evenings 
before, we had seen the lights g^aming through the dark. 
In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I 
on my return home, and he for Germany." 

The annuity granted to Coleridge, by his friends Josiah 
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<uad Thomas Wedgwood, enabled him in the automn of 
1798 to visit Germany, to pursue his studies, according 
to his own plan. He was accompanied by Wordsworth. 
As our wish is to make this sketch of his life as auti- 
biographical as possible, we extract from his Biographia 
Literaria the account of his voyage and some of the in« 
cidents of the tour. 

** On Sunday morning, September 16th, 1798, the Ham- 
burg packet set sail from Yarmouth ; and I, for the first 
time in my life, beheld my native land retiring from me. 
At the moment of its disappearance — in all the kirks, 
churches chapels, and meeting houses, in which the 
greater number, I hope, of my countrymen were at that 
time assembled, I will dare question whether there was 
one more ardent prayer offered up to heaven, than that 
which I then preferred for my country. Now then (said 
I to a gentleman who was standing near me) we are out 
of our country. * Not yet, not yet !* he replied, and pointed 
to the sea ; ' This, too, is a Briton's country.' " He, 
after giving an amusing account of his fellow-passengers, 
says, that " on the second day, at four o'clock I observed 
a wild duck, a single solitary wild duck. It is not easy 
to conceive, how interesting a thing it looked in that 
round objectless desert of waters. I had associated such 
a feeling of immensity with the ocean, that I felt ex- 
ceedingly disappointed, when I was out of sight of all 
land, at the narrowness and vteamess, as it were, of the 
circle of the horizon. So little are images capable of 
satisfying the obscure feelings connected with words." 

He arrived at Hamburg on Wednesday the 19th of 
September: on landing, Wordsworth set out in search 
of an hotel, and he to deliver his letters of recommenda- 
tion. The narrative proceeds: " I walked onward at a 
brisk pace, enlivened not so much by any thing I actually 
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Mw, as by the confused sense that I was, for the first 
time in my life, on the continent of our planet. I 
seemed to myself like a liberated bird. that had been 
hatched in an ayiary, who now, after his first soar of 
freedom, poises himself in the upper air. Very natu- 
rally I began to wonder at all things, some for being 
so like, and some for being so unlike the things in Eng- 
land. Dutch women with large umbrella hats shooting 
out half a yard before them, with a prodigal plumpness of 
petticoat behind. — ^The women of Hamburg, with caps 
plaited on the caul with silver or gold, or both, bordered 
round with stiffened lace, which stood out before their 
eyes, but not lower, so that the eyes sparkled through it. 
— The Hanoverian women, with the fore part of the head 
bare, then a stiff lace standing up like a wall, perpen- 
dicular on the cap, and the cap behind tailed with an 
enormous quantity of ribbon, which lies or tosses on the 
back. The ladies, all in English dresses, all rouged, 
and all with bad teeth ; which you notice instantly from 
their contrast to the almost animal, too glossy^ mother- 
of-pearl whiteness and the regularity of the teeth of the 
laughing, loud-talking, country women and servant girls, 
who with their clean white stockings, and with slippers 
without heel-quarters, tripping along the dirty streets, 
as if they were secured by a charm for the dirt ; with a 
lightness, too, which surprised me, who had always con- 
sidered it as one of the annoyances of sleeping in an inn, 
that I had to clatter up stairs in a pair of them. The 
streets narrow ; and to my English nose sufficiently offen- 
sive, and explaining at first sight the universal use of 
boots; without any appropriate path for the foot-passen- 
gers ; the gable ends of the houses all towards the street, 
some in the ordinary triangular form and entire, as the 
botanists say, but the greater number notched and scol- 
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loped with more than Chinese grotesqneness. — ^Throogh 
streets and streets I passed on as haj^py as a child, and I 
doabt not, with a childish expression of wonderment in 
my busy eyes, amused by the wicker waggons with move- 
able benches across them, one behind the other, (these 
were the hackney-coaches) ; amnsed by the signboards of 
the shops, on which all the articles sold within are 
painted, and that too very exactly, though in a grotesque 
confusion (a nsefol snbstitate for langaage in this great 
mart of nations) ; amused with the incessant tinkling of 
the shop and house door bells, the bell hanging over each 
door and struck with a small iron rod at every entrance 
and exit ; and finally, amused by looking in at windows, 
as I passed along, the ladies and gentlemen drinking 
(H>ffee or playing cards, and the gentlemen all smoking.'* 

Shortly after this time he had an interview with Klop- 
stock. He says, * * Believe me, I walked with an impression 
of awe on my spirits, as Wordsworth and myself accom- 
panied Mr. Klopstock to the house of his brother, the 
poet, which stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
city gate. It is one of a row of little common-place 
summer-houses (for so they looked), with four or five 
rows of young meagre elm trees before the windows, be- 
yond which is a green, and then a dead flat, intersected 
with several roads. Whatever beauty (thought I) may 
be before the poet*s eyes at present, it must certainly be 
purely of his own creation. 

< ( We waited a few minutes in a neat little parlour, orna- 
mented with the figures of two of the muses, and with 
prints ; the subjects of which were from Klopstock's odes. 
The poet entered. I was much disappointed in his coun- 
tenance, and recognized in it no likeness to the bust. 
There was no comprehension in the forehead, no weight 
over the eyebrows, no expression of pecularity, moral or 
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iDtellectoal in the eyes, no massiYeness in the general 
countenance. He is, if any thing, rather below the 
middle size. He wore very large half-boots which his l^;s 
filled, so fearfally were they swoln. However, thoogb 
neither Wordsworth nor myself could discover any indi- 
cations of sublimity or enthusiasm in his physiognomy. 
We were both equally impressed with his liveliness, and 
his kind and ready courtesy. He talked in French with 
my friend, and with difficulty spoke a few sentences to 
me in English. His enunciation was not in the least 
a£fected by the entire want of his upper teeth. The con- 
versation began on his part by the expression of his 
rapture at the surrender of the detachment of French 
troops, under General Humbert. Their proceedings in 
Ireland, with regard to the committee which they ap- 
pointed, with the rest of their organized system, seemed 
to give the poet great entertainment. He then declared 
his sanguine belief in Nelson's victory, and anticipated 
its confirmation with a keen and triumphant pleasure. 
His words, tones, looks, implied the most vehement anti- 
Gallicanism. The subject changed to literature, and I 
inquired in Latin concerning the history of German 
poetry, and the elder German poets. To my great as- 
tonishment he confessed that he knew very little on the 
subject. He had, indeed, occasionally read one or two of 
their elder writers, but not so as to enable him to speak 
of their merits. Professor Ebeling, he said, would pro- 
bably give me every information of this kind ; the subject 
had not particularly excited his curiosity. He then 
talked of Milton and Glover, and thought Glover's blank 
verse superior to Milton's. Wordsworth and myself ex- 
pressed oar surprise ; and my friend gave his definition 
and notion of harmonious verse ; that it consisted (the 
English iambic blank verse above all) in the apt arrange- 
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ment of pauses and cadences, and the scope of whole 
paragraphs, 

* with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out.' 

and not in the even flow, much less in the prominences or 
antithectic vigour of single lines, which were indeed in- 
jurions to the total effect, except where they were Intro- 
daced for some specific purpose. Klopstock assented, 
and said that he meant to confine. Glover's superiority to 
single lines. He told us he had read Milton in a prose 
translation when he was fourteen. I understood him thus 
myself, and Wordsworth interpreted Rlopstock's French 
as I had already construed it. He appeared to know 
very little of Milton — or indeed of our poets in general. 
He spoke with great indignation of the English prose 
translation of his Messiah. All the translations had been 
bad, very bad — but the English was no translation — ^there 
were pages on pages not in the original, and half of the 
original was not to be found in the translation. Words- 
worth told him, that I intended to translate a few of his 
odes, as specimens of German lyrics ; he then said to me 
in English, ' I wish you would render into English some 
select passages of the Messidh^ and revenge me of your 
countrymen!' It was the liveliest thing which he pro- 
duced in the whole conversation. He told us that his 
first ode was fifty years older than his last. I looked at 
him with much emotion — I considered him as the vene- 
rable father of German poetry ; as a good man ; as a 
Christian; seventy-four years old, with legs enormously 
swoln, yet active, lively, cheerful, and kind and com- 
municative. My eyes felt as if a tear were swelling into 
them." 

He studied hard and with advantage while in Germany ; 
^Vve time he passed there was always a pleasant recollec- 
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tion. He thus speaks of it: — *' I made the best use of 
my time and means, and there is therefore no period of 
my life on which I can look back with such unmingled 
satisfaction. After acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in 
the German language at Ratzeburg, which with my 
voyage and journey thither I have described in The 
Friend, I procee4ed through Hanover to Gottingen. 

" Here I regularly attended the lectures on physiology 
in the morning, and on natural history in the evening, 
under Blumenbach, a name as dear to every Englishman 
who has studied at that university, as it is venerable to 
men of science throughout Europe. Eickhorn's lectures 
on the New Testament were repeated to me from notes 
by a student from Ratzeburg, a young man of sound 
learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I believe, 
a professor of the Oriental languages at Heidelberg. But 
my chief efforts were directed towards a grounded know- 
ledge of the German language and literature. From pro- 
fessor Tychsen I received as many lessons in the Gothic 
of Ulphilas as sufficed to make me acquainted with its 
grammar, and the radical words of most frequent occur- 
rence ; and with the occasional assistance of the same 
philosophical linguist, I read through Ottfried's metrical 
paraphrase of the Gospel, and the most important re- 
mains of the Theotiscan, or the transitional state of the 
Teutonic language, from the Gothic to the old German 
of the Swabian period. Of this period (the polished dia- 
lect of which is analogous to that of our Chaucer, and 
which leaves the philosophic student in doubt, whether 
the language has not since then lost more in sweetness 
and flexibility, than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness) I read with sedulous accuracy the Minne- 
singer (or singers of love, the Provencal poets of the 
Swabian court) and the Metrical Rovuxncesj and the 
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labcAired through, sufficient specimens of the Mcuter 
Sxnger8y their d^enerate successors, not however with*' 
oat occasional pleasure from the rude, yet interesting 
strains of Hans Sachs, the cobler of Nuremberg. Of 
this man's genius, five fdio volumes with double columns 
are extant in print, and nearly an equal number in 
manuscript; yet the indefatigable bard takes care to 
inform his readers, that he never made a »hoe the ten, 
but had virtuously reared a large family by the labour of 
his hands. 

** In Pindar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, &c. &c. we have 
instances of the close connection of poetic genius with 
the love of liberty and of genuine reformation. The 
tnorod sense at least will not be outraged, if I add to the 
list the name of this honest shoemaker (a trade, by the 
bye, remarkable for the production of philosophers and 
poets). His poem, entitled the Morning Star, was the 
very first publication that appeared in praise and support 
of Luther ; and an excellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which 
has been deservedly translated into almost all the Euro- 
pean languages, was commonly sung in the Protestant 
churches, whenever the heroic reformer visited them.** — 
Biog. Lit, vol. 1. p. 201. 

On his return from Germany, in 1800, he went to re> 
side at Keswick, in Cumberland ; his friends Southey and 
Wordsworth having previously settled there. He had 
made a great addition to his stock of knowledge, and he 
seems to have spared no pains to store up what was 
either useful or speculative. He had become master of 
most of the early German writers, or rather of the state 
of early German literature. He dived deeply into the 
mystical stream of Teutonic philosophy. There the pre- 
dilections of his earlier years, no doubt, came upon him in 
aid of his researches into a labyrinth, which no human 
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being can ever unravel ; or which, were one fonnd capa- 
ble of so doing, would reveal a mighty nothing. Long, 
he says, while medftating in England, had his heart been 
with Paul and John, and his head with Spinoza. He 
then became convinced of the doctrine of St. Paul, and 
from an Anti-trinitarian became a believer in the Trinity, 
and in Christianity, as commonly received ; or to use his 
own word, found a "re-conversion." In this belief he 
continued the remainder of his life. 

In the same year he translated, and published, both 
parts of Schiller's Wallenstein. A writer in the Qttarterly 
Review says, ** many beautiful passages of this translation 
are exclusively the property of the English poet, who 
used a MS. copy of the German text, before its publica- 
tion by the author ; and it is a curious anecdote in litera- 
ture, that Schiller, in more instances than one, afterwards 
adopted the hints, and translated in turn the interpola- 
tions of his own translator. Hence it is also, that there 
are passages in the German editions of the present day, 
which are not found in the English version ; they were 
in almost every case, the subsequent additions of the 
German poet.*' It has been pronounced, by an eminent 
critic, to be the heat translation in the English language. 
It alone would have carried the name of Coleridge down 
to posterity. It is a disgrace to the age that it should 
have been twenty-eight years in reaching a second edi- 
tion; but, it is beginning to be appreciated, this being 
the third edition since 1828. 

The next step in the life of our poet was, to undertake 
the political and literary departments of The Morning Post 
newspaper. " Soon after my return from Germany, I 
was solicited to undertake the literary and political de- 
partments of The Morning Post; and I acceded to the 
proposal, on condition that the paper should thenceforward 
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be conducted on certain fixed principles, and that I ebould 
be neither obliged nor requested to deviate from them in 
favoor of any party, or in any event. In consequence, that 
journal became, and for many years continued, anti- 
ministerial ; indeed, yet with a very qualified approbation 
of the opposition, and with greater earnestness and zeal, 
both anti-jacobin and anti-Gallican. From the commence- 
ment of the Addington administration to the present day, 
whatever I have written in The Morning Pott, or, after 
that paper was transferred to other proprietors, in The 
Courier, has been in defence or furtherance of the mea- 
sures of government. 

' Things of this nature scarce survive the night 
That gives them birth : they perish in the light. 
Cast by so far from after-life, that there 
Can scarcely ought be said but that they were.' 

Carturight. 

** Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief 
of partial friends, wasted the prime and manhood of ray 
intellect. Most assuredly they added nothing to my for- 
tune or reputation. The industry of the week supplied 
the necessities of the week. From government, or the 
friends of government, I not only never received remune- 
ration, or ever expected it, but 1 was never honoured 
with a single acknowledgment or expression of satisfac- 
tion. Yet the retrospect is far from painful, or matter 
of regret. I am not, indeed, silly enough to take as any 
thing more than a violent hyperbole of party debate Mr 
Fox*s assertion, that the late war was a war produced by 
TAe Momirig Poslf or 1 should be proud to have the 
words inscribed upon ray tomb. As little do I regard the 
circumstance, that I was a specified object of Buonaparte's 
resentment, during my residence in Italy, in consequence 
of those essays in The Morning Post, during the peace 
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of Amiens. Nor do I lay any greater weight on the con- 
firming fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from 
Paris, from which danger I was rescued by the kindness 
of a noble Benedictine, and the gracious contrivance of 
that good old man the pope ; for the late tyrant's yindic- 
tive appetite was omnivorous, and preyed equally on a 
Due d'Enghien and the writer of a newspaper. But 1 do 
derive a gratification from the knowledge, that my essays 
contributed to introduce the practice of placing the ques- 
tions and events of the day in a moral point of view ; in 
giving a dignity to particular measures, by tracing their 
policy or impolicy to permanent principles, and an in- 
terest to principles by the application of them to indivi- 
dual measures." — Biog, Lit. vol. 1. p. 207. 

In 1804 he went to Malta, on a visit to his friend Dr . 
Stoddart. Sir Alexander Ball was then governor there, 
and was greatly pleased with his conversation and man- 
ners. Being in want of a secretary, he appointed Cole- 
ridge to that office ; but he was quite unfit for office busi- 
ness, and did not keep the situation more than nine 
months, although the salary was 8001. a-year. On his 
way home he passed through Italy, and visited Rome. 
In 1808 he delivered, at the Royal Institution, a course 
of Lectures on Poetry omd the Fine Arts ; for this he 
received a hundred guineas. 

His next undertaking was The Friend, which was 
issued from Grasmere, in the winter of 1809 ; it went on 
poorly as a periodical, and was dropped at the twenty- 
eighth number. Some years after it was re-written and 
published in three volumes. In 1816 he published 
Christahel ; and The Statesman's Manual; or, the Bible 
the best Guide to political Skill and Foresight ; a Lay 
Sermon. In 1817 appeared A Second Lay Sermon^ ad- 
dressed to the Higher and Middle Classes, on the existing 
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Distresses and Discontents, In the same year he published 
}uB Biographia Literaria ; or, Biographical Sketches of 
my Literary Life and OpinUms. And a volume of poems 
under the title of Sibylline Leaves. In 1818 the drama 
of Zapolya, In 1825, Aids to Ruction, in the Forma- 
tion of a mardy Character, on the several Grounds of 
Prudence, Morality, and Religion ; iUustrated by select 
Passages from our elder Divines, espwiodly from Arch- 
bishop Leighton, This work is an invaluable manuel to 
those who wish to form a truly manly character. It 
reached a second edition in 1830; and a third is an- 
nounced fpr immediate publication. It also has been 
lately reprinted in America. And to close the list of 
Coleridge's works, in 1830, a small volume. On the Con- 
stitution of the Church and State, according to the Idea 
of each, toith Aids toward a right Judgment on the late 
Catholic BiU. 

Besides these, he has left several works ready for the 
press. In a letter to a friend, in the beginning of 1821, 
he thus speaks of what he then had ready, " I have 
already the written materials and contents, requiring 
only to be put together, from the loose papers and com- 
monplace or memorandum books, and needing no other 
change, whether' of omission, addition, or correction, 
than the mere act of arranging, and the opportunity of 
seeing the whole collectively bring with them of course — 
1. * Characteristics of Shakspeare*s Dramatic Works, 
with a Critical Review of each Play ; together with a 
relative and comparative Critique of the Kind and Degree 
of the Merits and Demerit of the Dramatic Works of Ben 
JoDSon, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger. The 
History of the English Drama ; the accidental Advantage 
it afforded to Shakspeare, without in the least detracting 
from the perfect Originality or proper Creation of the 
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Shakspearian Drama ; the Contradiction of the latter 
from the Greek Drama, and its still remaining Unique- 
nesSf with the Causes of this, from the combined Influen- 
ces of Shakspeare himself, as Man, Poet, Philosopher ; 
and finally, by conjunction of all these dramatic poets ; 
and of the Age, Events, Manners, and State of the English 
Language.* This work, with every art of compression, 
amounts to three volumes of about five hundred pages 
each. 2. 'Philosophical Analysis of the Genius and 
Works of Dante, Spencer, Milton, Cervantes, and Cal- 
deron, with similar, but more compressed Criticisms on 
Chaucer, Ariosto, Donne, Rabelais, and others, during 
the Predominance of the Romantic Poetry. In one large 
volume. These two works will, I flatter myself, form a 
complete code of the principles of judgment and feeling 
applied to works of taste, and not of poetry only, but of 
poesy in all its forms, painting, statuary, music, &c. &c. 
3. ' The History of Philosophy, considered as a Tendency 
of the Human Mind, to exhibit the Powers of the Human 
Reason, to discover by its own Strength the Origin and 
Laws of Man and the World, from Pythagoras to Locke 
and Condillac* Two volumes. 4. ' Letters on the Old 
and New Testament, and on the Doctrine and Principles 
held in common by the Fathers and Founders of the Re- 
formation, addressed to a Candidate for Holy Orders; 
including Advice on the Plan and Subjects of Preaching, 
proper to a Minister of the Established Church.* 

** In the completion of these four works, 1 have lite- 
rally nothing more to do than to transcribe; but, as I 
before hinted, from so many scraps and SibylUne leaves, 
including margins of books and blank pages, that, unfor-^ 
tunately, I must be my own scribe, and not done by my- 
self, they will be all but lost, or perhaps, (as has been too 
often the case already) furnish feathers for the caps of 
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Others ; some for this purpose, and some to plnme the 
arrows of detraction, to be let fly against the luckless 
bird from whom they had been plncked or monlted. 

" In addition to these — of my Great Work, to the 
preparation of which more than twenty years of my life 
have been devoted, and on which my hopos of extensive 
and permanent ntility, of fame, in the noblest sense of 
the word, mainly rest; that, by which I might — 

' As now by thee, by all the good be known. 

When this weak frame lies moolder'd in the grave ; 
Which aelf-snrviving I might eaXL my own, 

Which Folly cannot mar, nor Hate deprave. 
The incense of those powers, which, risen in flame. 
Blight make me dear to Him from whom they came.' 

Of this work, to which all my other writings (unless I 
except my poems, and these I can except in part only) 
are introductory and preparative ; and the result of which 
(if the premises be, as I, with the most tranquil assu- 
rance, am convinced they are — insubvertible, the deduc- 
tion legitimate, and the conclusions commensurate, and 
only commensurate with both) must finally be a revolu- 
tion in all that has been called philosophy or metaphysics 
in England and France, since the era of the commencing 
predominance of the mechanical system, at the restora- 
tion of our second Charles ; and with this the present 
fashionable views, not only of religion, morals, and poli- 
tics, but even of the modem physics and physiology, you 
will not blame the earnestness of my expressions, nor the 
high importance which I attach to this work ; for how, 
with less noble objects, and less faith in their attainment, 
could I stand acquitted of folly and abuse of time, talents, 
and learning, in a labour of three fourths of my intellec- 
tual life. Of this work, something more than a volume 
has been dictated by me, so as to exist fit for the press, 
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to my friend and enlightened pnpil, Mr. Qreen; and 
more than as much again would have been evolved and 
delivered to paper, but that, for the last six or eight 
months, I have been compelled to break off our weekly 
meeting, from the necessity of writing (alas I alas ! of 
cUtempiing to write) for purposes, and on the subjects of 
the passing day."* 

As Coleridge lived thirteen years after this time, moet 
likely be finished this Mokgrmm Opus, and completed his 
other works. However, the world will not be long without 
the benefit of what he may have left, as his Literary 
Remains are advertised for publication, edited by his 
son-in-law, Mr. H. N. Coleridge. 

For the last nineteen years of his life he lived in peace 
and loving-kindness with his excellent friends Mr. and 
Mrs. G-illman, of Highgate-grove. Occasionally lectur- 
ing at various public institutions ; now and then writing 
a poem ; delighting and instructing all who came within 
his sphere, by his extraordinary conversational powers ; 
but principally labouring for posterity, in the comple- 
tion of his System of Philosophy , and other works, already 
mentioned. 

For many years before his death he was afflicted with 
great bodily weakness and pain, yet he was not considered 
near death till a few days before the melancholy event. 
For some days he knew that his hour was come. His 
sufferings were extreme and constant, but they had not 
power to disturb the tranquillity of his mind, or ruffle the 
sweetness of his temper. This great poet and philosopher 

* See those delightful volumes, recently published, entitled, 
Letteri, ConvenaHorUf and EecoUecHont, of S. T. Coleridge^ vol. 1. 
pp. 151 — 156. We cannot too strongly recommend them to the atten- 
tive perusal of all who wish to become acquainted with the inmost 
soul of Coleridge. 
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breathed his last at half-past six o'clock, in the morniDg 
of Friday, the 25th of July, 1834. In love and peace 
with all mankind. 

Shortly before his death, he wrote for himself the fol- 
lowing beautiful and unaffected epitaph. 

" stop, Chriftian paaaer-by ! Stop, child of God, 
And read, with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed h o 
O, lift a prayer in thought for S. T. C. ! 
That he who many a year with toll of breath 
Found death in life, may here And life In death ! 
Mercy for praise— —to be forgiven, for fame 
He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same." 

On the 2nd of August he was buried at Highgate New 
Church. His funeral was strictly private, being attended 
only by his family and a few of his most intimate friends. 
A handsome marble tablet has been erected by his friends 
Mr. 'and Mrs. Gillman, in the New Church at Highgate. 
It bears the following inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

Poet, Philosopher, Theologian. 

This truly great and good man resided for 

The last nineteen years of his life 

In this Hamlet. 

He quitted " the body of this death," 

July 25tb, 1834, 

In the sixty-second year of his age. 

Of his profound learning and discursive genius. 

His literary works are an Imperishable record. 

To his private worth. 

His social and Christian virtues, 

James and Ann Gillman, 

The friends with whom he resided. 

During the above period, dedicate this tablet. 

Under the pressure of a long 

And most painfOl disease. 

His disposition was unaltoxmbly sweet and angelic. 
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He was an ever-enduring, ever-loving friend, 

The gentlest and kindest teacher, 

The most engaging home-companion. 

O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 
O studious poet, eloquent for truih! 
Philosopher contemning wealth and death, 
Tet docUe, child-like, full of life and love : 
Here, on this monumental stone thy Mends inscribe thy worth. 
Reader \ for the world mourn. 
A light has passed away from the earth. 
But for this pious and exalted Christian 
B^oicet and again I say unto you n^oice ! 

UM 

Thesaurus 

ibl 

Cor 

S. T. C. 

Coleridge has left three children ; namely, two sons. 
Hartley and Derwent, and one daughter, Sara. Hartley 
is like his father, a man of letters, and has published a 
volume of poems. Derwent is in holy orders, and is 
married and settled in the west of England. Sara is 
married to her cousin, Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge, au- 
thor of Six Months in the West Indies ^ published in the 
Family Library. Mrs. Coleridge, the poet's widow, is 
living with her brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Southey, 
at their mansion, in the north of England. 
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COLERIDGE'S WILL. 

HigkgeOe, Sept. \1th, 1829. 
This is the last will of me, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
I hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, Surgeon, all my books, manuscripts, 
and personal estates and effects whatsoever, (except the 
pictures and engravings hereinafter bequeathed) upon 
trust, to sell and dispose of such part thereof, as shall not 
consist of money, according to his discretion, and to invest 
the produce thereof; and also all money which I may 
leave at my death, and that shall be due to me from the 
Equitable Assurance OflSce, or elsewhere, in the public 
fands, in the name of the said Joseph Henry Green ; and 
he shall pay the dividends of the stock to be purchased 
therewith to my wife, Sarah Coleridge, during her life, and 
after her death pay the same dividends to my daughter, 
Sara Coleridge, she being unmarried, and as long as she 
shall remain single. But if my daughter, Sara Cole- 
ridge, shall before or at the time of my death have 
married, (unless, indeed, she, which may the Almighty 
in his mercy forefend, should be left a widow, wholly un- 
provided for by her husband's will and property, or other- 
wise, in which case the former disposition of this testament 
is to revive and take place) I then give the dividends 
of the stock purchajsed to be equally divided between my 
three children, — Hartley Coleridge, the Rev. Derwent 
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Coleridge, and the aforesaid Sara Coleridge ; or if one of 
these my three children should die, then to be equally 
divided between the two survivors, and the whole dividend 
of the stock to be paid to the last survivor. Still it is, 
however, that each of the three, namely. Hartley and 
Derwent, and my daughter Sara, should retain the right 
and power each of bequeathing the third part of the 
principal, after the death of the last survivor, according 
to his or her pleasure. And my will is that, notwith- 
standing any thing herein and before contained, and it is 
my desire, that my friend, Mr. Joseph Henry Green » 
shall, in lieu of selling my books, have the option of pur- 
chasing the same at such price as he shall himself deter- 
mine, inasmuch as their chief value will be dependent on 
his possession of them. Nevertheless, it is my will that^ 
in case the said Joseph H enry Green should think it ex- 
pedient to publish any of the notes or writings made by 
me in the same books, or any of them, or to publish any 
other manuscripts or writings of mine, or any other 
letters of mine, which should be hereafter collected from, 
or supplied by my friends and correspondents, then my 
will is that the proceeds, and all benefits accruing there- 
from, shall be subject to the same trusts, and be paid to 
or amongst such persons as shall be entitled to my said 
personal estate, hereinafter bequeathed. 

The pictures and engravings belonging to me, in the 
house of my dear friends, James and Ann Giliman, (my 
more than friends, the guardians of my health, happiness, 
and interests, during the fourteen years of my life that 
I have enjoyed the proofs of their constant, zealous, and 
disinterested affection . as an inmate and member of their 
family), I give and bequeath to Ann Giliman, the wife 
of my dear friend, my love for whom, and my sense of 
unremitted goodness, and never- wearied kindness to me. 
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1 hope, and humbly trust, will follow me aa a part of my 
abiding bein^» in that state into which 1 hope to rise, 
through the merits and mediation, and by the efficacious 
power of the Son of God incarnate, in the blessed Jesus, 
whom I believe in my heart, and confess with my mouth, 
to have been, from everlasting, the way and the truth, and 
to have become man, that for fallen and sinful men he 
might be the resurrection and the life. And, further, I 
hereby tell my children Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, that 
I have but little to leave them, but I hope, and indeed 
confidently believe, that they will regard it as a part of 
their inheritance, when I thus bequeath to them my 
affection and gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to 
the dear friend, the companion, partner, and helpmate of 
my worthiest studies, Mr. Joseph Henry Green. Further, 
to Mr. Gillman, as the most expressive way in which I 
can mark my relation to him, and in remembrance of a 
great and good man, revered by us both, I leave the 
manuscript volume lettered Arist. Manuscript — Brida, 
AchamianSf KnightSf presented to me by my dear friend 
and patron, the Right Honourable John Hookman Frere, 
who, of all the men that I have had the means of knowing 
during my life, appears to me eminently to deserve to 
be characterized as o koXok* ayado; i ^>iUakot. 

To Mr. Frere, himself, I can only bequeath my assur- 
ance, grounded on a faith equally precious to him as to 
me, of a continuance of those prayers which I have for. 
many years offered for his temporal and spiritual well- 
being. And further, in remembrance that it was under 
his (Mr. GiUman*s) roof I enjoyed so many hours of de- 
lightful and profitable communion with Mr. J. H. Frere, 
it is my wish that this volume should, after the demise of 
James Gillman, senior, belong, and 1 do hereby bequeath 
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the same, to James Gillman, junior, in' the hope that 
it will remain as an heirloom in the Gillman family. 

On revising this, my will, there seemed at first some 
reason to apprehend that in the disposition of my books, 
as above determined, I might have imposed on my exe- 
cntor a too delicate oflSce. Bat, on the other hand, the 
motive, from the pecnliar character of the books, is so 
evident, and the reverential sense which all my children 
entertain of Mr. Green's character, both as the personal 
friend of their father, and as the man most intimate with 
their father's intellectnal labours, purposes, and aspira* 
tions, I believe to be such as will, I trust, be sufficient to 
preclude any delicacy that might result from the said dis- 
position. 

To my daughter Sara Coleridge, exemplary in all the 
relations of life in which she hath been placed, a blessing 
-to both her parents, and to her mother the rich reward 
which the anxious fulfilment of her maternal duties had, 
humanly speaking, merited, I bequeath the presentation 
copy of the Oeorgica Heptagloita given me by my highly- 
respected fnend, William Sotheby, Esq. And it is my 
wish that Sara should never part with this volume ; but 
that, if she should marry, and should have a daughter, 
it may descend to her, or if daughters, to her eldest 
daughter, as a memento that her mother's accomplish- 
ments, and her unusual attainments in ancient and mo- 
dem languages, were not so much or so justly the object 
of admiration, as their co-existence with piety, simplicity, 
and a characteristic meekness ; in short, with mind, man- 
ners, and character so perfectly feminine. And for this 
purpose I have recorded this my wish, in the same or 
equivalent words, on the first title-page of this splendid 
work. 
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To toy daughter-in-law, Mary Coleridge, the wife of 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whom I blesa God that I 
have been permitted to see, and to have so seen as to 
esteem and love on my own judgment, and to be grateful 
for her on my own account, as well as in behalf of my 
dear son, I give the interleaved copy of The Friend, cor- 
rected by myself, and with sundry notes and additions in 
my own hand- writing, in trust for my grandson, Derwent 
Coleridge, that if it should please God to preserve his 
life, he may possess some memento of the paternal grand- 
father, who blesses him unseen, and fervently commends 
him to the great Father in heaven, " whose face the an- 
gels evermore behold."— Mat. xvui. 10. 

And further, as a relief to my own feelings by the op- 
portunity of mentioning their names, I request of my 
executor, that a small plain gold mourning ring, with my 
hair, maybe presented to the following persons ; namely : 
1- To my oldest friend and ever-loved schoolfellow, 
Charles Lamb ; and in the deep and almost life-long 
affection of which this is the slender record, to his equally 
beloved sister, Mary Lamb will know herself to be in- 
cluded. 2. To my old and very kind friend, Basil Mon- 
tague, Esq. 3. To Thomas Poole, Esq., of Nether- 
Stowey. The dedicatory poem to my Juvenile Poems, 
and my Tears in Solitude, render it unnecessary to say 
more than that what I then, in my early manhood, 
thought and felt, I now, a grey-headed man, still think 
and feel 4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose zealous friend- 
ship and important services during my residences at 
Bristol I never have forgotten, or, while reason and me- 
mory remain, can forget. 5. To my filial friend, dear to 
me by a double bond in his father's right, and in his own, 
iauncelot Wade. 6. To Miss Sarah Hutchison. 

T« Robert Southey and to William Wordsworth my 
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children have a debt of gratitude and reverential affection 
on their own account ; and the sentiments I have left on 
record in my Literary Life, and in my poems, and which 
are the conyictions of the present moment, supersede the 
necessity of any other memorial of my regard and esteem. 

There is one thing yet on my heart to say, as far as it 
may consist with entire submission to the Divine will, 
namely, that I have too little proposed to myself any 
temporal interests, either of fortune or literary reputa- 
tion, and that the sole regret I now feel at the scantiness 
of my means, arises out of my inability to make such 
present provision for my dear Hartley, my first-bom, as 
might set his feelings at ease and his mind at liberty 
from the depressing anxieties of tO'day, and exempt him 
from the necessity of diverting the talents, with which it 
has pleased God to intrust him, to subjects of temporary 
interests, knowing that it is with him, as it ever has been 
with myself, that his powers, and the ability and disposi- 
tions to exert them, are greatest where the motives from 
without are least, or of least urgency. But ¥dth earnest 
prayer, and through faith in Jesus the Mediator, I com- 
mit him, with his dear brother and sister, to the care and 
providence of the Father in heaven : and affectionately 
leave this my iast injunction, — My dear children, love one 
another. 

Lastly, with awe and thankfulness, I acknowledge, 
that from God, who has graciously endowed me, a crea- 
ture of the dust, with the distinction, with the glorious 
capability of knowing him the Eternal, as the Author of 
my being, and of desiring and seeking Him, as its ulti- 
mate end, I have received all good, and good alone ; yea, 
the evil from my own corrupt yet responsible will He 
hath converted into mercies, sanctifying them as instru- 
ments of fatherly chastisement for instruction, preven- 
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ti<m» and restraint. Praise in the highest, and thanks- 
giving and adoring love, to the '* i am," with the oo> 
eternal word, and the spirit proceeding, one Qod from 
everlasting to eyerlasting ! His staff and His rod alike 
comfort me. 

2^ origincd reviaedf interlined, and corrected by 
his own hand. Signed In/ himtelft and vntnessed 
hy Ann QUUrnan and Henry Langley Porter, 



Qrove, Highgate, July 2nd, 1830. 
This is a codicil to my last will and testament. 

S. T. COLBRIOGE. 

Most desirous to secnre, as far as in me lies, for my dear 
son, Hartley Coleridge, the tranqnillity indispensable to 
any continued and successfal exertion of his literary 
talents, and which, from the like characters of our minds 
in this respect, I know to be especially requisite for his 
happinesSf and persuaded that he will recognize in this 
proyision that anxious affectfon by which it is dictated, I 
affix this codicil to my last will and testament. 

And I hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry 
Green, Esq., and to James Grillman, Esq., and the sur- 
vivor of them, and the executor and assigns of such sur- 
vivor, the sum, whatever it may be, which in the will 
aforesaid I bequeathed to my son. Hartley Coleridge, 
after the decease of his mother, Sarah Coleridge, upon 
tmst. And I hereby request them, the said Joseph 
Henry Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, ahd James Gill- 
man, Esqrs., to hold the sum accruing to Hartley Cole- 
ridge, from the equal devision of my total bequest between 
him, his brother Derwent, and his sister, Sara Coleridge, 
After their mother's decease, to dispose of the interest or 
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proceeds of the same portion to or for the ase of my dear 
son, Hartly Coleridge, at such time or times, in such 
manner, and under such conditions, as they, the trustees 
above named, know to be my wish, and shall deem con- 
ducive to the attaiment of my object in adding this codi- 
cil ; namely, the anxious wish to insure for my son the 
continued means of a home, in which I comprise board, 
lodging, and raiment ; providing that nothing in this 
codicil shall be so interpreted, as to interfere with my 
son Hartley Coleridge's freedom of choice, respecting his 
place of residence, or with his power of disposing of his 
portion by will after his decease, according as his own 
judgment and aflfections may decide. 

S. T. Coleridge. 
2nd July, 1830. 

Witnesses^ — Ann Qilhnanf 

James GiUman^ jun. 



CONTEMPORARY NOTICES OF THE WRITINGS 
AND CHARACTER OF COLERIDGE. 

" Idolized by many, and used without scruple by more, 
the poet of ChrUtdbel and the Ancient Manner is but 
little truly known in that common literary world, which, 
without the prerogative of conferring fame hereafter, can 
most surely give or prevent popularity for the present. 
In that circle he commonly passes for a man of genius, 
who has written some very beautiful verses, but whose 
original powers, whatever they may be, have been long 
since lost or confounded in the pursuit of metaphysic 
dreams. We ourselves venture to think very differently 
of Mr. Coleridge, both as a poet and a philosopher, al* 
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thcragh we are well enough aware that nothing that we 
can say, will, as matters now stand, much advance his 
chance of becoming a feshionahle author. Indeed, as we 
rather believe, we should earn small thanks from him for 
our happiest exertions in such a cause, for certainly, of all 
the men of letters it has been our fortune to know, we never 
met any one who was so utterly regardless of the reputation 
of the mere author as Mr. Coleridge— one so lavish and in- 
discriminate in the exhibition of his own intellectual wealth 
before any and every person, no matter who — one so reck- 
less who might reap where he had most prodigally sown 
and watered. * God knows,' as we once heard him ex- 
claim upon the subject of his unpublished system of phi- 
losophy — * God knows, 1 have no author's vanity about 
it. I should be absolutely glad if I could hear that the 
thing had been done before me.' It is somewhere told of 
Virgil, that he took more pleasure in the good verses of 
Varius and Horace than in his own. We would not 
answer for that; but the story has always occurred to us, 
when we have seen Mr. Coleridge criticising and amend- 
ing the work of a contemporary author with much more 
zeal and hilarity than we ever perceived him to display 
about any thing of his own. 

" Perhaps our readers may have heard repeated a say- 
ing of Mr. Wordsworth, that many men of this age had 
done wonderful things, as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c. &c. ; 
but that Coleridge was the only wonderful mom he ever 
knew. Something, of course, must be allowed in this, as 
in all other such cases for the antithesis ; but we believe 
the fact really to be, that the greater part of those, who 
have occasionally visited Mr. Coleridge, have left him 
with a feeling akin to the judgment indicated in the 
above remark. They admire the man more than his 
works, or they forget the works in the absorbing impres- 
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sion made by the living author. And no wonder. Those 
who remember him in his more Tigoroos days, can bear 
witness to the peculiarity and transcendant power of his 
conversational eloquence. It was unlike any thing that 
could be heard elsewhere ; the kind was different, the 
degree was different, the manner was different. The 
boundless range of scientific knowledge, the brilliancy 
and exquisite nicety of illustration, the deep and ready 
reasoning, the strangeness and immensity of bookish lore 
— ^were not all ; the dramatic story, the joke, the pun, 
the festivity, must be added — and with these the clerical- 
looking dress, the thick waving silver hair, the youthful 
coloured cheek, the indefinable mouth and lips, the quick 
yet steady and penetrating greenish gray eye, the slow 
j and continuous enunciation, and the everlasting music of 

j his tones, — all went to make up the image and constitute 

the living presence of the man. He is now no longer 
[ young, and bodily infirmities, we regret to know, have 

I pressed heavily upon him. His natural force is indeed 

[ abated ; but his eye is not dim, neither is his mind yet 

enfeebled. * O youth !' he says in one of the most ex- 
quisitely finished of his later poems — 

' youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it hut a fond conceit — 
It cannot be that thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled : — 
And thou wert, aye, a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; — 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life Is but thought ; so think I will - 
That youth and I are house-mates still.' 
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" Mr. Coleridge's converBation, it is true, has not all 
the brilliant versatility of his former years ; yet we know 
not whether the contrast between his bodily weakness 
and his m^ital power does not leave a deeper and more 
solemnly affecting impression, than his most triumphant 
displays in youth could ever have done. To see the pain- 
stricken countenance relax, and the contracted frame 
dilate under the kindling of intellectual fire alone — to 
watch the infirmities of the flesh shrinking out of sight, 
or glorified and transfigured in the brightness of the 
awakening spirit— is an awful object of contemplation ; 
and in no other person did we ever witness such a dis- 
tinction — ^nay, alienation of mind from body — such a 
mastery of the purely intellectual over the purely corpo- 
real, as in the instance of this remarkable man. Even 
now his conversation is characterized by all the essentials 
of his former excellence ; there is the same individuality, 
the same unexpectedness , the same universal grasp ; no- 
thing is too high, nothing is too low for it: it glances 
from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, with a speed 
and a splendour, an ease and a power, which almost 
seem inspired : yet its universality is not of the same 
kind with the superficial ranging of the clever talkers, 
whose criticism and whose information are called forth 
by, and spent npon, the particular topics in hand. No ; 
in this, more perhaps than in any thing else, is Mr. Cole- 
ridge's discourse distinguished : that it springs from an 
inner centre, and illustrates by light from the soul. His 
thoughts are, if we may so say, as the radii of a circle, 
the centre of which may be in the petals of a rose, and 
the circumference as wide as the boundary of things 
visible and invisible." 

Coleridge died while the proceeding notice was in the- 
press ; the following note was added. 
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" It is with deep regret that we annooiice the death 
of Mr. Coleridge. When the foregoing article on his 
poetry was printed, he was weak in body, bat exhibited 
no obyioos symptoms of so near a dissolution. The fatal 
change was sudden and decisive ; and six days before his 
death, he knew assuredly, that his hour was come. His 
few worldly affairs had been long settled, and, after many 
tender adieus, he expressed a wish that he might be as 
little interrupted as possible. His sufferings were severe 
and constant, till within thirty-six hours of his end ! but 
they had no power to affect the deep tranquillity of his 
mind, or the wonted sweetness of his address. His prayer 
from the beginning was, that God would not withdraw 
his spirit, and that by the way in which he would bear 
the last struggle, he might be able to evince the sincerity 
of his faith in Christ. If ever man did so, Coleridge 
did." — The Quarterly Review, 

" It was, I think, in the month of August, but cer- 
tainly in the summer season, and certainly in the year 
1807, that I first saw this illustrious man, the largest and 
most spacious intellect, the subtlest and the most com- 
prehensive, in my judgment, that has yet existed amongst 
men. 

** I iiad received directions for finding out the house 
where Coleridge was visiting ; and, in riding down a main 
street of Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corresponding 
to the description given to me. Under this was standing, 
and gazing about him, a man whom I shall describe. In 
height he might seem to be about five feet eight (he was, 
in reality, about an inch and a half taller, but his figure 
was of an order that drowns the height) ; his person was 
broad and full, and tended even to corpulence; his com- 
plexion was fair, though not what painters technically 
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style fair, because it was associated with black hair ; his 
eyes were large, and soft in their expression ; and it was 
from the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess which 
mixed with their light that I recognized my object. This 
was Coleridge. I examined him steadfastly for a minute 
or more ; and it struck me that he saw neither myself 
nor any other object in the street. He was in a deep 
reverie; for I had dismounted, made two or three trifling 
arrangements at an inn-door, and advanced dose to him, 
before he had apparently become conscious of my pre- 
sence. The sound of my voice, announcing my own 
name, first awoke him: he started, and for a moment 
seemed at a loss to understand my purpose, or his own 
situation ; for he r^eated rapidly a number of words 
which had no relation to either of us. There was no 
fnatuDCttMe honte in his manner, but simple perplexity, and 
an apparent difficulty in recovering his position amongst 
daylight realities. This little scene over, he received me 
with a kindness of manner so marked, that it might be 
^called gracious. The hospitable family with whom he 
was domesticated, were distinguished for their amiable 
manners and enlightened understandings; they were 
descendants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and bore 
the same name. For Coleridge they all testified deep 
affection and esteem — sentiments in which the whole 
town of Bridgewater seemed to share ; for in the evening, 
when the heat of the day had declined, I walked out with 
him; and rarely, perhaps never, have I seen a person so 
mach intercepted in one hour's space as Coleridge, on 
this occasion, by the courteous attentions of young and 
old. All the people of station and weight in the place, 
and apparently all the ladies, were abroad to enjoy the 
lovely summer evening ; and not a party passed without 
some mark of smiling recognition; and the majority 
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Stopping to make personal inquiries about his health, 
and to express their anxiety that he should make a 
lenghthened stay amongst them." — Taifs Mag. By the 
£ngli8h Opium Eater. 

" As a great poet, and still greater philosopher, the 
world has hardly yet done justice to the genius of Cole* 
ridge. It was, in truth, not of an order to be appreciated 
in a brief space. A far longer life than that of Coleridge 
shall not suffice to bring to maturity the harvest of a 
renown like his. The ripening of his mind, with all its 
golden fruitage, is but the seed-time of his glory. The 
close and consummation of his labours (grievous to those 
that knew him, and even to those that knew him not,) 
is the mere commencement of his eternity of fame. As 
a poet, Coleridge was unquestionably great; as a mo> 
ralist, a theologian, and a philosopher, of the very highest 
class, he was utterly tmappr oathable. As a poet Cole- 
ridge has done enough to show how much more he might 
and could have done, if he had so thought fit. It was 
truly said of him, by an excellent critic, and accomplished 
judge, ' Let the dullest clod that ever vegetated, pro- 
vided only he be alive and hears, be shut up in a room 
with Coleridge, or in a wood, and subjected for a few 
minutes to the ethereal influence of that wonderful man's 
monologue, and he will begin to believe himself a poet. 
The barren wilderness may not blossom like the rose ; but 
it will seem, or rather feel to do so, under the lustre of 
an imajgination exhaustless as the sun. 

** At the house of the attached friend, under whose roof 
this illustrious man spent the latter years of his life, it 
was the custom to have a conversazione every Thursday 
evening. Here Coleridge was the centre and admiration 
of the circle that gathered round him. He could not be 
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Otherwise than aware of the intellectaal homage of which t 
he was the ohject ; yet there he sate, talking and looking < 
all sweet, and simple, and divine things, the very person!* 
fication of meekness and hamility. Now he spoke of 
passing occurrences, or of surrounding objects — the 
flowers on the table, or the dog on the hearth ; and en- 
larged in most familiar-wise on the beauty of the one, the 
attachment, the almost moral nature of the other, and 
the wonders that were involved in each. And now, soar- 
ing upwards with amazing majesty, into those sublime 
regions in which his soul delighted, and abstracting him- 
self from the things of time and sense, the strength of 
his wing soon carried him out of sight. And here, even 
in these his eagle flights, although the eye in gazing after 
him was dazzled and blinded, yet ever and anon a sun- 
beam would make its way through the loopholes of the 
mind, giving it to discern that beautiful amalgamation of 
heart and spirit, that could equally raise him above his 
fellow -men, or bring him down again to the softest level 
of humanity." — The Metropolitan, 

'* Coleridge was a philosopher, a poet, and, what was 
infinitely better, a sincere and zealous Christian. Both 
by the endowments of nature and the acquisitions of 
study, he was fitted to take the highest station in the 
literature of his country, could he have subdued a consti- 
tutional indolence of character, which made him always 
rest satisfied with doing just enough for the day that was 
passing over him, and no more. He would discourse 
volumes of rich and various philosophy, pouring forth 
exuberant strains of mind, with no more effort than it 
costs an ordinary man to talk about the loose matters 
that are constantly floating on the surface of life, in their 
way to speedy oblivion ; but it was a hard task to got him 
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to write even a pamphlet. Hence, while his acknow- 
ledged productions are comparatively few, considering 
how early he commenced author, he was a lai^e con- 
tributor (from necessity) to newspapers and periodicals, 
of short, perishable articles,' upon purely temporary 
topics, which could be finished at a sitting, and which, 
when finished, procured him prompt means for supplying 
his immediate wants. Had he possessed application equal 
to his mental activity (which was prodigious, for he 
seemed made of thought), the world would have possessed 
treasures which are now placed beyond its reach for 
ever." — Canterbury Mctgousine, 
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TO THE REVEREND GEORGE COLERIDGE, OF 
OTTER Y ST. MARY, DEVON. 

Notus in Cratres animi pateml. 

Hor, Cttrm. Lib. Zl. t. 

A blessed lot hath he, who having past 

His yoath and early manhood in the stir 

And turmoil of the world, retreats at length, 

With cares that move, not agitate the heart. 

To the same dwelling where his father dwelt ; 

And haply views his tottering little ones 

Embrace those aged knees and climb that lap, 

On which first kneeling his own infancy 

Lisp*d its brief prayer. Such, O my earliest friend ! 

Thy lot, and such thy brothers too enjoy. 

At distance did ye climb lifers upland road, 

Yet cheer'd and cheering : now fraternal love 

Hath drawn you to one centre. Be your days 

Holy, and blest and blessing may ye live ! 

To me th* Eternal Wisdom hath dispensed 
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A different fortune and more different mind — 
Me from the spot where first I sprang to light. 
Too soon transplanted, ere my sool had fix*d 
Its first domestic loves ; and hence through life 
Chasing chance-started friendships. A brief while 
Some have preserved me from life's pelting ills ; 
But, like a tree with leaves of feeble stem. 
If the clouds lasted, or a sudden breeze 
Ruffled the boughs, they on my head at once 
Dropt the collected shower : and some most false. 
False and fair-foliag*d as the manehineel. 
Have tempted me to slumber in their shade 
E'en mid the storm ; then breathing subtlest damps, 
Mix'd their own venom with the rain from heaven. 
That I woke poison'd \ But, all praise to Him 
Who gives us all things, more have yielded me 
Permanent shelter : and beside one friend. 
Beneath th' impervious covert of one oak, 
I've rais'd a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father ; nor unhearing 
Of that divine and nightly-whispering voice. 
Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths. 
Bright with no fading colours! 

Yet at times 
My soul is sad, that I have roam'd through life 
Still most a stranger, most with naked heart 
At mine own home and birth*place : chiefly then. 
When I remember thee, my earliest friend ! 
Thee, who didst watch my boy-hood and my youth ; 
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Didst tnce my wanderings with a &ther*8 eye ; 

And boding evil, yet still hoping good, 

Rebok'd each fianlt and wept o*er all my woes. 

Who counts the beatings of the lonely heart, 

That Being knows how I have lov*d thee ever, 

Loy'd as a brother, as a son rever'd thee! 

O 'tis to me an ever-new delight, 

My earger eye glist'ning with mem'ry^s tear. 

To talk of thee and thine ; or when the blast 

Of the shrill winter, rattUing our mde sash, 

Endears the cleanly hearth and social bowl ; 

Or when, as now, on some delicious eve. 

We in our sweet sequestered orchard-plot 

Sit on the tree crook'd earth-ward ; whose old boughs, 

That hang above us in an arborous roof, 

Stirr*d by the faint gale of departing May 

Send their loose blossoms slanting o'er our heads ! 

Nor dost not thou sometimes recall those hours. 
When with the joy of hope thou gav*st thine ear 
To my wild firstling lays ? Since then my song 
Hath sounded deeper notes, such as beseem 
Or that sad wisdom, folly leaves behind. 
Or the high raptures of prophetic faith. 
Or such, as tun'd to these tumultuous times. 
Cope with the tempest's swell ! 

These various songs. 
Which I have fram'd in many a various mood, 
Accept my brother ! and (for some perchance 
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Will strike discordant on thy milder mind) 
If aught of error or intemperate truth 
Should meet thine ear, think thou that riper age 
Will calm it down, and let thy loye forgive it ! 



May 2Bth, 1797. 
Nether-Stowey, Somerset. 



S. T. COLERIDGE. 
I 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



CoMPoeiTioNS resembling those of the present volume are 
not nnfreqnently conden^ied for their querulous egotism. 
But egotism is to be condemned then only when it offends 
against time and place, as in a history or an epic poem. 
To censure it in a monody or sonnet is almost as absurd 
as to dislike a circle for being round. Why then write 
sonnets or monodies? Because they give me pleasure 
when perhaps nothing else could. After the more violent 
emotions of sorrow, the mind demands amusement, and 
can find it in employment alone; but full of its late 
noiFerings, it can endure no employment not in some 
neesure connected with them. Forcibly to turn away 
OUT attention to general subjects is a painful and most 
«ften an unavailing effort: 

** But O ! hofw gxateftil to a woonded besrt 
Th* tale of misery to impart— 
7rom others' eyes bid artless sorrows flow, 
And raise esteem upon tbe base of woe!" 

The communicativeness of our nature leads us to describe 
oor own sorrows ; in the endeavour to describe them, in- 
tellectual activity is exerted ; and from intellectual acti- 
vity there results a pleasure, which is gradually associated, 
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and mingles as a correctiye, with the painfdl sabject of 
the description. "True!" (it may be answered) "bat 
how are the Pablic interested in yoar sorrows, or your 
description?" We are for ever attributing personal uni- 
ties to imaginary aggregates. — ^What is the Public, but a 
term for a number of scattered individuals? Of whom as 
many will be interested in these sorrows, as have ex- 
perienced the same, or similar. 

" Holy be the lay 
Which mourning soothes the moum«r on his way.'' 

If I could judge of others by myself, 1 should not hesitate 
to affirm, that the most interesting passages in our most 
interesting poems are those in which the author developea 
his own feelings. The sweet voice of Cona* never sounds 
so sweetly, as when it speaks of itself ; and I should al* 
most suspect that man of an unkindly heart, who could 
read.the opening of the third book of 2^ ParadUe Lott 
without peculiar emotion. By a law of our nature, he, who 
labours under a strong feeling, is impelled to seek for 
sympathy; but a poet's feelings are all strong. — Qvicqui^ 
amet vctlde ama^^-Akenside therefore speaks with phi- 
losophical accuracy, when he classes love and poetry, a% 
producing the same effects : 

" Love and the wish of poet's when their tongue 
Would teach to others' bosoms, what so charms 
Their own." 

Pkamres qf ImagiruUion. 

There is one species of egotism which is truly disgust- 
mg : not that which leads us to communicate our feelings 

♦ Ossian. 
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to others, but that which would reduce the feelings of 
others to an identity with our own. The Atheist, who 
exclaims, ^* pshaw !" when he glances his eye on the 
praises of Deity, is an egotist: an old man, when he 
speaks contemptuously of love-yerses, is an egotist : and 
the sleek favourites of fortune are egotists, when they 
condemn all " melancholy, discontented'* verses. Surely, 
it would be candid not merely to ask whether the poem 
pleases ourselves, but to consider whether or no there 
may not be others, to whom it is well calculated to give 
an innocent pleasure. 

I shall only add, that each of my readers will, I hope, 
remember, that these poems on various subjects, which 
he reads at one time, and under the influence of one set 
of feelings, were written at different times, and prompted 
by very different feelings ; and therefore that the sup- 
posed inferiority of one poem to another may sometimes 
be owing to the temper of mind, in which he happens to 
peruse it. 

S. T. C. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



I return my acknowledgments to the different ReviewerB 
for the assistance which they have afforded me, in de- 
tecting my poetic deficiencies. I have endeavoured to 
avail myself of their remarks : one third of the former 
volume I have omitted, and the imperfections of the 
republished part must be considered as errors of taste, 
not faults of carelessness. My poems have been rightly 
chaiged with a profusion of double epithets, and a 
general turgidness. I have pruned the double epithets 
with no sparing hand; and used my best efforts to tame 
the swell and glitter both of thought and diction. This 
latter fault, however, had insinuated itself into my 
Religious Musings with such intricacy of union, that 
sometimes I have omitted to disentangle the weed, from 
the fear of snapping the flower. A third, and heavier 
accusation has been brought against me, that of obscu- 
rity ; but not, I think, with equal justice. An author 
is obscure, when his conceptions are dim and imperfect, 
and his language incorrect, or unappropriate, or in- 
volved. A poem that abounds in allusions, like the 
fiord of Gray, or one that impersonates high and ab- 
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stract truths, like Collin's Ode on the Poetical Character 
— claims not to be popular — ^but should be acquitted of 
obscurity. The deficiency is in the reader. But this 
is a charge which every poet, whose imagination is warm 
and rapid, must expect from his contemporaries. Miltoa 
did not escape it ; * and it was adduced with virulence 
against Gray and Collins. We now hear no more of it ; 
not that their poems are better understood at present, 
than they were at their first publication ; but their fame 
is estaUished; and a critic would accuse himself of 
frigidity or inattention, who should pi^ofess not to un- 
derstand them. But a living writer is yet sub Judice / 
and if we cannot follow his conceptions or enter into 
his feelings, it is more consoling to dur pride to consider 
him as lost beneath, than as soaring above, us. If any 
man expect from ray poems the same easiness of style 
which he admires in a drinking-song, for him I have not 
written. Intelligibilia, non intellectum adfero, 

I expect neither profit nor general fame by my writ- 
ings ; and I consider myself as having been amply repayed 
without either. ■ Poetry has been to me its own '* ex- 
ceeding great reward;" it has soothed my afflictions; it 
has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has en- 
deared solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing 
to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me. 

There were inserted in my former edition, a few 
sonnets of my friend and old schooUfellow, Charles 
Lamb. He has now communicated to me a complete 
Collection of all his Poems ; quee qui non prorsus amet. 
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iUwn ofimes et Viri%Ue$ et Venerea odore. With respect 
to my own share of the yolume, I have omitted a third 
of the former edition, and added almost an equal 
number. The poems thus added are marked in the Con- 
tents by Italics. 

S. T. C. 
Stawey, May, 1797. 



ODE ON THE DEPARTING YEAR.* 

lOU, IHIf 0» W KAMI. 

Zt^o^ii, ra^tiavtif ^ufxiott f^q/MMtc. 

♦ ♦ * • ♦ 

j£schy> Agamem. Vi'iy 
ARGUMENT. 

Thk Ode commences with an address to the Diviiie Providence, 
that regulates into one vast harmony all the events of time how- 
ever calamitous some of them may appear to mortals. The second 
Strophe calls on men to suspend their private joys and sorrows, 
and devote them, for a whilOj to the cause of human nature in general. 
The first epode speaks of the Empress of Russia who died of an 
apoplexy on the 17th of November, 1796, having just concluded a 
subsidiary treaty with the Kings combined against France. The 
first and second Antistrophe describe the image of the departing 
year, ftc, as in a vision. The second epode prophesies in anguish 
of spirit, the downfall of this country. 

sxr.OPHE I. 

Spirit ! who sweepest the wild harp of Time, 
It 18 most hard with an untroubled ear 
Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear ! 
Yet, mine eye fix*d on Heaven's unchanging clime, 
Long had I listened, free from mortal fear, 
With inward stillness, and a bowed mind: 

* This Ode was written on the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of 
December, 1796; and published separately on the last day of tUo 

year. 

B 
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When lo! far onwards waving on the wind 
I saw the skirts of the Departing Year ! 

Starting from my silent sadness 

Then with no unholy madness, 
Ere yet the enter'd cloud forbade my sight, 
I raised th' impetuous song, and solemniz'd his flight. 

STROPHE II. 

Hither from the recent tomb, 

From the prison's direr gloom, 

From poverty's heart-wasting languish. 

From distemper's midnight anguish ; 

Or where his two bright torches blending. 

Love illumines manhood's maze ; 
Or where o'er cradled infants bending 

Hope has fixed her wishful gaze : 
Hither, in perplexed dance, 
Ye Woes, and young-eyed Joys advance f 
By Time's wild harp, and by the hand 

Whose indefatigable sweep 

Forbids its fateful strings to sleep, 
I bid you haste, a mix'd tumultuous band ; 

From every private bower. 
And each domestic hearth. 

Haste for one solemn hour ; 
And with a loud and yet a louder voice. 

O'er Nature struggling in portentous birth, 
Weep and rejoice ! 

Still echoes the dread name that o'er the earth 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of Hell ; 

And now advance in saintly jubilee 
Justice and Truth ! They, too, have heard the spell. 

They, too, obey thy name, divinest Liberty ! 
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BPODB I. 

I mark'd Ambitioa ia his war-array ! 

I heard the mailed Monarches troublous cry — 
*' Ah ! wherefore does the Northern Conqueress stay ! 
Groans not her chariot o'er its onward way ?" 
Fly ; mailed monarch fly ! 

Stunn*d by Death's ** twice mortal " mace, 
No more on murder's lurid £ace 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken eye ! 
Manes of the unnumber'd slain ! 
Ye thatgasp'd on Warsaw's plain ! 
Ye that erst at Ismail's tower. 

When human ruin chok'd the streams, 
Fell in conquest's glutted hour. 

Mid women's shrieks and infant's screams ! 
Whose shrieks, whose screams were vain to stir 
Loud-laughing, red-eyed Massacre ! 
Spirits of th' uncoffin'd slain. 

Sudden blasts of triumph swelling. 
Oft, at night, in misty train. 

Rush around her narrow dwelling ! 
Th' exterminating fiend is fled — 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom) 
Mighty army of the dead 

Dance, like death-fires, round her tomb ! 
Then with prophetic song relate, 
E^h some sceptred murderer's fate ! 

ANTISTROFHB I. 

Departing Year ! 'twas on no earthly shore 
My soul beheld thy vision ! Where alone. 
Voiceless and stern, before the cloudy throne, 

Aye Memory sits ; there, garmented with gore, 

With many an unimaginable groan 
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Thou 8tored*8t thy sad hours ! Silence ensued. 

Deep silence o*er th* ethereal multitude. 
Whose wreathed locks with snow-white glories shone. 

Then, his eye wild ardoars glancing, 

From the choired gods advancing, 
The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. 
And stood up beautiful before the cloudy seat * 

AMTISTROPHB II» 

On every harp, on every tongue, 
While the mute enchantment hung ; 
Like midnight from a thunder-cloud. 
Spake the sudden Spirit loud — 
" Thou in stormy blackness throning 

Love and uncreated light. 
By the Earth's unsolac'd groaning. 
Seize thy terrors, Arm of might ! 
By Belgium's corse impeded flood ! * 
By Vendue's steaming brother's blood ! 
By Peace with proSer*d insult scar'^il. 
Masked hate and envying acorn ? 
By years of havoc yet unborn ! 
And hunger's bosom to the frost- winds bar*d ! 
But chief by Afric's wrongs. 

Strange, horrible, and foal ! 
By what deep guilt belongs 
To the deaf Senate, * full of gifts and hes ! ' 

By wealth '^s insensate laugh \ by torture's howl ! 

Avenger, rise ! 
For ever shall the bloody Island scowl? 
For aye, unbroken, shall her cruel bow 

Shoot famine's arrows o*er thy ravag'd world ? 
Hark ! how wide Nature joins her groans below ! 

Rise, Godof Nature, rise ! Ah why those bolts unhurl'd? *' 

• The Rhhie. 
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The voice had ceas'd, the phantoms fled ; 
Yet still I gasp*d and reel'd with dread. 
And ever, when the dream of night 
Renews the vision to my sight, 
Cold sweat -damps gather on my limbs ; 

My ears throb hot ; my eye-balis start ; 
My brain with horrid tumult swims ; 

Wild is the tempest of my heart ; 
And my thick and struggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death ! 
No stranger agony confounds 

The soldier on the war-field spread, 
When all foredone with toils and wounds^ 

Death-like he dozes among heaps of dead ! 
(The strife is o^er, the day-Ught fled, 

And the night wind clamours hoarse ! 
See ! the startful wretch*8 head 

Lies pillowed on a brother's corse !) 

C doomed to fall, enslaved and vile, 
O Albion ! O my mother Isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; 
^Those grassy hills, those glittVing dells 

Proudly ramparted with rocks) 
And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
Hence for many a fearless age 

Has social quiet lov'd thy shore ; 
Nor ever sworded foeman's rage 

Orsack*d thy towers, or stain'd thy fields with gore. 
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Disclaim'd of heaven ! * mad avarice at thy side 
At coward distance, yet with kindling pride — 
Safe *mid thy herds and corn'fields thou hast tftood. 
And join*d the yell of famine and of blood ! 

All nations curse thee : and with eager wondVing 
Shall hear Destruction, like a vulture, scream ! 
Strange-eyed Destruction, who with many a dream 

Of central fires thro* nether seas uptbundVing 
Soothes her fierce solitude ; yet, as she lies 

By livid fount, or roar of blazing stream. 
If ever to her lidless dragon-eyes, 
O Albion ! thy predestin*d ruins rise, 

* The roet from having conaidered the peculiar advantages which 
this country has enjoyed, passes in rapid transition to the uses which 
we have made of these advantages. We have been preserved hj our 
insular situation, from suffering the actual horrors of war ourselves, 
and we have shown our gratitude to Provideuce, for this imxaunity by 
our eagerness to spread those horrors over nations less happily situa- 
ted. In the midst of plenty and safety we have raised or^ined the 
yell for famine and blood. Of the one hundred and seven last years > 
fifty have been years of war. Such wickedness eannot pass unpu- 
nished. We have been proud and 'confident in our alliances and our 
fleets — ^but God has prepared the canl^er-worm, and will smite the- 
gourd* of our pride. " Art thou better than populous No, that was. 
situate among the rivers, that had the waters round about it„ whose 
rampart was the sea ? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it 
was infinite ; Put and Lubin were her helpers. Yet she was carried 
away, she went into captivity ; and they cast lots for her honourable 
men, and all her great men were bound in chains. Thou also shalt 
be drunken ; all thy strong-holds shall be like fig trees with the first 
ripe figs; if they be shaken, they shall ever fall into the mouth of 
the eater. Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven. Thy cowncd are as the locusts; and thy captains as 
the great grasshoppers which camp in the hedges in the cool-day ; 
but when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not known 
where they are. There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy wound is 
grievous ; all that hear the report of thee, shall clap the hands over 
thee ; for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually ? »* 
'Nahum, Chap. Hi. 
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The fiend-hag on her periloas couch doth leap, 
Mutt'ring distempered triumph in her charmed sleep. 

Away, my soul, away ! 
In vain, in vain, the birds of warning sing — 
And hark ! I hear the famish 'd brood of prey 
Flap their lank pennons on the groaning wind ! 
Away, my soul, away ! 
I, nnpartaking of the evil thing, • 
With daily prayer, and daily toil 
Soliciting for food my scanty soil, 
Have wail'd my country with a loud lament. 
Now I ifecentre my immortal mind 

In the deep sabbath of blest self-content; 
Cleans'd from the fears and anguish that bedim 
God*8 image, sister of the Seraphim. 
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When faint and sad o'er Sorrow's desart wild 
Slow journeys onward poor Misfortune*s child ; 
When fades e*kch lovely form by fancy dress'd, 
And inly pines the self-consuming breast; 
(No scourge of scorpions in thy right arm dread, 
No helmet terrors nodding o'er thy head,) 
Assume, O Death ! the cherub wings of Peace, 
And bid the heart-sick wanderer's anguish cease ! 

Thee, Chattbrton ! yon unblest stones protect 
From want, and the bleak freezings of neglect ! 
Escap'd the sore wounds of affliction's rod 
Meek at the throne of mercy, and of God, 
Perchance, thou raisest high th' enraptur'd hymn 
Amid the blaze of Seraphim ! 
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Tet oft ('tis nature's call) 

I weep, that heaTen-bom geoins n shoold fall ; 

And oft, in fiiuicy's saddest honr, my seal 

Averted shudders at the poison'd bowl. 

Now groans my sickening heart, as still I view 

Thy corse of livid hue : 
And now a flash of indignation high 
Darts thro* the tear, that glistens in mine eye ! 

Is this the land of song-ennobled line ? 

Is this the land, where Genins ne'er in vain 

Ponr'd forth his lofty strain ? 
Ah me ! yet Spenser, gentlest bard divine, 
Beneath chill disappointment's shade, 
His weary limbs in lonely angnish lay'd : 

And o'er her darling dead 

Pity hopeless hung her head. 
While " mid the pelting of that merciless storm," 
Sunk to the cold earth Otway's famish *d form ! 

Sublime of thought, and confident of fame. 

From vales where Avon winds th^ Minstrel* came. 

Light-hearted youth ! he hastes along. 

And meditates the future song. 
How dauntless £lla fray'd the Dacyan foes ; 

See, as floating high in air 

Glitter the sunny visions fair, 
His eyes dance rapture, and his bosom glows ! 

Yes ! clad in nature's rich array. 
And bright in all her tender hues, 
Sweet tree of hope ! thou loveliest child of spring 
Most fair didst thou disclose thine early bloom, 

* Avon, a river near Bristol, the birth-place of Chatterton. 
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Loading the west-winds with its soft perfame ! 
And fancy, elfin form of gorgeous wing, 
On every blossom hung her fostering dews. 
That, changeful, wonton'd to the orient day ! 
But soon upon thy poor unshelter'd head 
iDid penury her sickly mildew shed . 
And soon the scathing Light'ning bade thee stand 
In frowning horror o'er the blighted land ! 

Ah ! where are fled the charms of vernal Grace, 
And Joy's wild gleams, light-flashing o'er thy face? 

Youth of tumultuous soul, and haggard eye ! 
Thy wasted form, thy hurried steps I view, 
On thy cold forehead starts the anguish'd dew : 
And dreadful was that bosom-rending sigh ! 

Such were the struggles of the gloomy hour, 
When Care, of wither'd brow, 

Prepar'd- the poison's power : 
Already to thy lips was rais'd the bowl, 

When near thee stood Affection meek 

(Her bosom bare, and wildly pale her cheek) 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On scenes that well might melt thy soul ; 
Thy native cot she flash'd upon thy view. 
Thy native cot, where still, at close of day, 
Peace smiling sate, and listen'd to thy lay ; 
Thy Sister's shrieks she bade thee hear. 
And mark thy Mother's tear ; 

See, see her breast's convulsive throe. 
Her silent agony of woe ! 
Ah ! dash the poison 'd chalice from thy hand ! 

And thou had'st dash'd it, at her soft command. 
But that Despair and Indignation rose. 
And told again the story of thy woes ; 
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Told the keen insult of th* unfeeling heart ; 

The dread dependence on the low-born mind ; 
Told every pang, with which thy soul moat smart, 

Neglect, and grinning Scorn, and Want combined ! 
Recoiling quick, thou bad*8t the friend of paio % 
Roll the black tide of Death thro' every freezing 
vein ! 

Ye woods ! that wave o*er Avon's rocky steep. 

To Fancy's ear sweet is your murm'ring deep ! 

For here she loves the cypress wreath to weave ; 

Watching, with wistful eye, the sad'ning tints of eve. 

Here, far from men, amid this pathless grove. 

In solemn thought the Minstrel wont to rove. 

Like star-beam on the slow sequester'd tide 

Lone-glittering, thro' the high tree branching wide. 

And here, in Inspiration's eager hour. 

When most the big soul feels the mad'ning pow'r. 

These wilds, these caverns roaming o'er, 

Round which the screaming sea-gulls soar, 

With wild unequal steps he pass'd along. 

Oft pouring on the winds a broken song: 

Anon, upon some rough rocks fearful brow 

Would pause abrupt — and gaze upon the waves below. 

Poor Chatterton ! he sorrows for thy fate 

Who would have prais'd and lov'd thee, ere too late. 

Poor Chatterton ! farewell ! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshap'd tomb ; 

But dare no longer on the sad theme musC/ 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom . 
For oh ! big gall-drops, shook from Folly's wing, 
Have blacken'd the fair promise of my spring; 
And the stern Fate transpierc'd with viewless dart 
The last pale Hope, that shiver'd at my heart ! 
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Hence, gloomy thoughts ! no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were ! No more endare to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day, 
Wisely forgetful ! 0*er tiie ocean swell 
Sublime of Hope I seek the cottag*d dell, 
Where Virtue calm with careless step may stray ; 
And, dancing to the moon-light roundelay, 
The wizard Passions weave an holy spell ! 

O Chatterton ! that thou wert yet alive ! 

Sure thou would'st spread the canvass to the gale. 
And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive 

O'er peaceful Freedom's undivided dale; 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Hanging, enraptured, on thy stately song ! 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly mask'd, as hoar Antiquity. 

Alas vain Phantasies ! the fleeting brood 
Of Woe self-solac'd in her dreamy mood ! 
Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream, 
Where Susqi^ehannah pours his untam'd stream ; 
And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o*er the murmurs of his calmer tide, 
Will raise a solemn Cenotaph to thee. 
Sweet Harper of time-ehrouded Bilinstrelsy ! 
And there, sooth'd sadly by the dirgeful wind, 
Muse on the «ore ills I had left behind. 
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SONGS OF THE PIXIES. 

Ths Plxfet, in the snpentition of Deronahire, are a race of beings 
invisibly Bmall, and liannlees or friendly to man. At a small dis- 
tanee from a village in tbat county, half way np a wood-covered 
hill, is an excavation, called the Pixies' Parlour. The roots of old 
trees form its ceiling ; and on its sides are innumerable cyphers, 
among which the author discovered his own cypher and those of his 
brothers, cut by the hand of their childliood. At the foot of the lull 
flows the river Otter. To this place the author omducted a party 
of young ladies, during the summer months of the year 1793, one of 
whom, of stature elegantly small, and of complexion colourless yet 
clear, was proclaimed the Fairy Queen, on which occasion, and at 
which time, the following in^;ular ode was written. 

I. 

Whom the nntanght Shepherds call •'' 

Pixies in their madrigal, 
Fancy's children, here we dwell : 
Welcome, Ladies ! to our cell. 
Here the wren of softest note 

Bnilds it's nest and warhles well ; 
Here the hlackbird strains his throat : 

Welcome, Ladies ! to our cell. 

II. 

When fades the moon all shadowy pale, 
And scads the dond before the gale, 
Ere Mom with living gems bedight 
Streaks the East with purple light, 
We sip the furze>flowr's fragrant dews 
Clad in robes of rainbow hues 
Richer than the deepen'd bloom 
That glows on Summer's scented plume : 
Or sport amid the rosy gleam, 
Sooth'd by the distant tinkling team, 
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While lusty Labour scouting sorrow 
Bids the Dame a glad good morrow, 
Who jogs th* accustom 'd road along, 
And paces cheery to her cheering song. 

III. 

But not our filmy pinion 

We scorch amid the blaze of day, 
When Noontide's fiery-tressed minion 
Flashes the fervid ray. 
Aye, from the sultry heat 
We to the cave retreat. 
O'ercanopied by huge roots intertwin'd 
With wildest texture, blacken'd o*er with age: 
Round them their mantle green the ivies bind. 
Beneath whose foliage pale 
Fann'd by the unfrequent gale 
We shield us from the Tyrant's mid-day rage. 

IV. 

Thither, while the murm'ring throng 
Of wild bees hum their drowsy song. 
By Indolence and Fancy brought, 
A youthful Bard, ** unknown to Fame," 

Wooes the Queen of Solemn Thought, 
And heaves the gentle mis'ry of a sigh. 
Gazing with tearful eye, 
As round our sandy grot appear 
Many a rudely sculptured name 

To pensive Mem'ry dear ! 
Weaving gay dreams of sunny-tinctur'd hue 
We glance before his view : 
O'er his hush'd soul our soothing witch 'ries shed 
And twine our fairy garlands round his h^ad. 
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V. 

When EveDing's dnsky car, 

Crowned with her dewy star. 
Steals o*er the fading sky in shadowy flight ; 

On leaves of aspen trees 

We tremble to the breeze, 
VeiPd from the grosser ken of mortal sight. 

Or, haply, at the visionary hoor. 
Along onr wild seqnestred walk. 
We listen to th* enamoar*d rostic's talk ; 
Heave with the heavings of the maiden's breast. 
Where young-eyed Loves have built their tartle nest ; 

Or, guide of soul-subduing power, 
Th' electric flash, that from the melting eye 
Darts the fond question and the soft reply. 

VI. 

Or thro' the mystic ringlets of the vale 
We flash our fairy feet in gamesome prank ; 
Or, silent-sandal'd, pay our defter court 

Circling the Spirit of the Western Gale, 
Where, wearied with his flower-caressiBg sport. 
Supine he slumbers on a violet bank ; 
Then with quaint music hymn the parting gleam » 
By lonely Otter's sleep-persnading stream. 
Or where his wave witii loud unquiet song, 
Dash'd o'er the rocky channel, froths along ; 
Or where his silver waters smooth'd to rest. 
The tall tree's shadow sleeps upon his breast. 

VII. 

Hence ! thou lingerer Light ! 
Eve saddens into Night. « 
Mother of wildly-working dreams ! we view 
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The sombre hours, that round thee stand, 
With down-cast eyes (a duteous band !) 
Their dark robes dripping with the heavy dew. 
Sorceress of the ebon throne ! 
Thy power the Pixies own, 
When round thy raven brow 
Heaven's lucent roses glow, 
And clouds, in watry colours drest, 
Float in light drapery o'er thy sable vest ; 
What time the pale moon sheds a softer day, 

Mellowing the woods beneath its pensive beam : 
For mid the quiv'ring light 'tis ours to play. 
Aye dftncing to the cadence of the streaou 

VIII. 

Welcome, Ladies! to the cell. 
Where the blameless Pixies dwell. 
But thou, sweet Nymph ! proclaim'd our Fairy Queen , 
With what obeisance meet 
Thy presence shall we greet ? 
For lo ! attendant on thy steps are seen 
Graceful Ease in artless stole, 
And white-rob'd Purity of soul. 
With Honour s softer mien : 
Mirth of the loosely-flowing hair. 
And meek ey'd Pity eloquently fair, 
Whose tearful cheeks are lovely to the view, 
As snow-drop wet with dew. 

IX.. 

Unboastful Maid ! tho' now the Lily pale 
Transparent grace thy beauties meek ; 
Yet ere again along th' impurpling vale. 
The purpling vale and elfin-haunted grove. 
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Young Zephyr his fresh flowers profusely throws. 

We'll tinge with livelier hues thy cheek ; 
And, haply, from the nectar-breathing Rose 
Extract a blush for Love ! 



THE ROSE. 

As late each flower that sweetest blows 
I pluck*d, the Garden's pride ! 

Within the petals of a Rose 
A sleeping Love I spied. 

Around his brows a beamy wreath 

Of many a lucent hue ; 
All purple glow*d his cheek beneath, 

Inebriate with dew. 

I softly seizM th* unguarded Power, 

Nor scar*d his balmy rest ; 
And placed him, cag'd within the flower, 

On spotless Sarahs breast. 

But when unweeting of the guile 

Awoke the pris'ner sweet. 

He struggled to escape awhile 

And stamp'd his fairy feet. 
• 

Ah ! soon the soul-entrancing sight 

Subdued th* impatient boy ! 
He gaz*d ! he thrill'd with deep delight ! 

Then clapp*d his wings for joy. 
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And oh ! he cried — ** Of magic kind 
What charms this Throne endear ! 

Some other Love let Venus find 

I'll fix my empire here.** 



THE KISS. 

Qnb kiss, dear Maid ! I said and sigh'd — 
Tour scorn the little boon denied. 
Ah why refiise the blameless bliss ? 
Can danger lurk within a kiss ? 

Ton viewless Wand'rer of the vale, 
The Spirit of the Western Gale, 
At Moming*s break, at Evening's close 
Inhales the sweetness of the Rose, 
And hovers o*er th* uninjor'd Bloom 
Sighing back the soft perfame. 
Vigor to the Zephyr's wing 
Her nectar-breathing Kisses fling; 
And He the glitter of the Dew 
Scatters on the Rose*8 hae. 
Bashful lo ! sh^ bends her head. 
And darts a blush of deeper Red ! 

Too well those lovely lips disclose 
The Triumphs of the op'ning Rose : 
O fair ! O graceful ! bid them prove 
As passive to the breath of Love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleas'd I hear the whisper'd ♦• Nol' 

c 2 
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The whispered " No" how little meant ! 

Sweet Falsehood, that endears Consent ! 
For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relenting smile, 
And tempts with feign'd dissuasion coy 
The gentle violence of Joy. 



TO A YOUNG ASS. 
Its mother beino tethered near it. 

Poor little Foal of an oppressed Race ! 

I love the languid Patience of thy face : 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread. 

And clap thy ragged Coat, and pat thy head.' 

But what thy dulled Spirits hath dismayed, 

That never thou dost sport along the glade ? 

And (roost unlike the nature of things young) 

That earth-ward still thy moveless head is hung ? 

Do thy prophetic Fears anticipate, 

Meek Child of Misery I thy future fate ? — 

The starving meal, and all the thousand aches 

** Which patient Merit of the Unworthy takes ?" 

Or is thy sad heart thrill'd with filial pain 

To see thy wretched Mother's shorten*d Chain ? 

And truly, very piteous is her Lot 

Chained to a Log within a narrow spot 
Where the close-eaten Grass is scarcly seen, 
While sweet around her waves the tempting Green I 
Poor Ass ! thy Master should have learnt to shew 
Pity — best taught by fellowship of Woe ! 
For much I fear me, that he lives, like thee, 
Half-famish *d in a land of Luxury ! 
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How askingly it's footsteps hither bend? 

It seems to say, ** And have I th^n one Friend?" 

Innocent Foal ! thou poor despis'd Forlorn ! 

I hail thee Brother — spite of the fool's scorn I 

And fain would take thee with me» in the Dell 

Of Peace and mild Equality to dwell. 

Where Toil shall call the charmer Health his Bride, 

And Laughter tickle Plenty's ribless side ! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 

And frisk about as Lamb or Kitten gay ! 

Yea ! and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant harsh Bray of Joy would be, 

Than warbled Melodies that sooth to rest 

The aching of pale Fashion's vacant breast ! 



DOMESTIC PEACE. 

Tbll me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon Daughter of the skies. 
Far on fearful wings she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred State, 
From the Rebel's noisy hate. 
In a cottag'd vale She dwells 
List'ning to the Sabbath bells ! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honour's meeker mien, 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smiling through her tears, 
And conscious of the past employ 
Memory, bosom^spring of joy. 
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THE SIGH. 



Whbn Youth his fairy reign began 
Ere Sorrow had proclaimed me man ; 
While Peace the present hour begnil'd,. 
And all the lorely Prospect smiPd : 
Then, Mary ! 'mid my lightsome glee 
I heaT*d the painless Sigh for thee. 
And when, along the waves of woe, 
My harass'd Heart was doom'd to know 
The frantic Burst of Outrage keen, 
And the slow Pang that gnaws unseen ; 
Then sl^pwreck'd on Life's stormy sea 
' I heav'd an^nguish'd Sigh for thee ! 
But soon Reflection's power imprest 
A stiller sadness on my breast; 
And sickly Hope with waning eye 
Was well content to droop and die : 
I yielded to the stern decree. 
Yet hesY'd a languid Sigh for thee V 
And tho' in distant climes to roam> 
A wanderer from afy native home, 
I fain would sooth the sense of Care 
And lull to sleep the Joys, that were ! 
Thy Image may not banish'd be — 
Still, Mary ! still I sigh for thee. 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyM 
And bade it blossom there. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AT THE KINQ's ARMSj ROSS, FORMERLY THE 
HOUSE OF TBB " MAN OF ROSS." 

Richer than Miser o'er his countless hoards. 

Nobler than KiDg's, or king-polluted Lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross ! O Trav'Uer, hear ! 

Departed Merit claims a reverent tear. 

Beneath this roof if thy cheer'd moments pass, 

Fill to the good man's name one grateful glass : 

To higher zest shall Mem'ry wake thy soul, 

And Virtue mingle in th' ennobled bowl. 

Friend to the Friendless, to the sick man health, 

With Generous joy he view'd his modest wealth ; 

He hears the window's heaven-breath'd prayer of praise ^ 

He marks the shelter'd orphan's tearful gaze, 

Or where the sorrow-shrivel'd captive lay. 

Pours the bright blaze of Freedom's noon-tide ray. 

But if, like me, thro' life's distressful scene 

Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been ; 

And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish fraught, 

Thou journey est onward tempest- toss'd in thought; 

Here cheat thy cares ! in generous visions melt. 

And dream of Goodness, thou hast never felt ! 
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LINES 

TO A BEAUTIFUL SPftlHO IH A VILLAGE. 

Omcb more, sweet Stream ! with slow foot waudVing 

near 
I bless tliy milky waters cold and dear. 
Escap'd the fl*«t*ing of the noontide hours. 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I torn) 
My langoid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 
For not thro* pathless grove with mnrmer mde 
Thou Boothest the sad wood-nymph. Solitude: 
Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to well. 
The Hermit-Fountain of some dripping cell ! 
Pride of the Yale ! thy useful streams supply 
The scattered cots and peaceful hamlet nigfa. 
The elfin tribe around thy friendly banks 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Releas*d from school, their little hearts at rest. 
Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast. 
The rustic here at eve with pensive look 
Whistling lorn ditties leans upon his crook, 
Or starting pauses with hope-mingled dread 
To list the much-lov'd maid's accustom'd tread : 
She, vainly mindful of her dame's command, 
Loiter's, the long-fill'd pitcher in her hand. 
Unboasted Stream ! thy fount with pebbled falls 
The faded form of past delight recalls, 
What time the morning sun of Hope arose, 
And all was joy ; save when another's woes 
A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 
Like passing clouds iropictur'd on thy breast. 
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Life's current then ran sparkling to the noon 
Orsilv'ry stole beneath the pensive Moon. 
Ah ! now it works rude brakes and thorns among, 
Or, o*er the rough rock bursts and foams along ! 



LINES ON A FRIEND, 

WHO DIED OF A FRENZY FEVER, INDUCED BY 
CALUMNIOUS REPORTS. 

Edmund ! thy grave with aching eye I scan. 

And inly groan for Heaven's poor outcast — Man ! 

*Tis tempest all or gloom : in early youth , 

If gifted with the Ithuriel lance of Truth 

We force to start amid her feign*d caress, 

Vice, siren-hag ! in native ugliness, 

A brother's fate will haply rouse the tear, 

And on we go in heaviness and fear ! 

Bat if our fond hearts call to Pleasure's bower 

Some pigmy Folly in a careless hour. 

The faithless guest shall stamp th* enchanted ground, 

And mingled forms of Misery rise around : 

Heart-fretting Fear, with pallid look aghast. 

That courts the future woe to hide the past ; 

Remorse, the poison *d arrow in his side ; 

And loud lewd Mirth, to Anguish close allied : 

Till Frenzy, fierce-eyed child of moping pain. 

Darts her hot lightning flash athwart the brain. 

Rest, injured shade ! Shall Slander squatting near. 
Spit her cold venom in a dead man's ear ? 
*Twas thine to feel the sympathetic glow 
In Merit's joy, and Poverty's meek woe ; 
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Thine all, that cheer the moment as it flies. 

The zoneless Cares, and smiling Courtesies. 

Nars'd in thy heart the firmer Virtues grew. 

And in thy heart they withered ! Such chill dew 

Wan Indolence on each young blossom shed ; 

And Vanity her filmy net- work spread. 

With eye that roU'd around in asking gaze, 

And tongue that trafficked in the trade of praise. 

Thy follies such ! the hard world marked them well — 

Were they more wise, the proud who never fell ? 

Rest, injured shade ! the poor man*s grateful prayer 

On heaven-ward wing thy wounded soul shall bear. 

As oft as twilight gloom thy grave I pass, 

And sit me down upon its recent grass, 

With introverted eye I contemplate 

Similitude of soul, perhaps of — Fate ! 

To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 

Energic Reason and a shaping mind, 

The daring ken of Truth, the Patriot's part. 

And Pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart. 

Sloth-jaundic'd all ! and from my graspless hand 

Drop Friendship's precious pearls, like hour-glass sand. 

I weep, yet stoop not ! the faint anguish flows, 

A dreamy pang in Morning's fev'rish doze. 

Is this pil'd earth our Being's passless mound? 

Tell me, cold grave ! is Death with poppies crown 'd? 

Tir'd Centinel ! 'mid fitful starts I nod, 

And fain would sleep, though pillow'd on a clod ! 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WITH A POEM ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Much on my early youth I love to dwell, 

Ere yet I bade that friendly dome farewell, 

Where first, beneath the echoing cloisters pale, 

I heard of guilt and wonder'd at the tale ! 

Yet tho' the hours flew by on careless wing. 

Full heavily of sorrow would I sing. 

Aye as the star of evening flung its beam 

Id broken radiance on the wavy stream. 

My soul, amid the pensive twilight gloom, 

Mourned with the breeze, O Lee Boo ! * o*er thy tomb : 

Where'er I wander'd. Pity still was near, 

Breath *d from the heart and glisten 'd in the tear : 

No knell that toU'd, but fiird my anxious eye, 

And suffering Nature wept that one should die ! f 

Thus to sad sympathies I sooth 'd my breast. 

Calm as the rainbow in the weeping West : 

When slumb'ring Freedom rous'd by high Disdain 

With giant fury burst her triple chain ! 

Fierce on her front the blasting Dog-star glow d ; 

Her Banners, like a midnight Meteor, flowM ; 

Amid the yelling of the storm-rent skies 

She came, and scatter*d battles from her eyes ! 

Then exultation wak'd the patriot fire 

And swept with wilder hand th' Alcoen lyre ; 

• Le« Boo, the son of Abba Thule, Prince of the Pelew Islands, 
came over to England with Captain Wilson, died of the smallpox, 
and is burled in Greenwich Church-yard. See Keate's Account. 

t Southey's Retrospect. 

D 
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TO A FBIEND. 



Red from the Tyrant's wound I shook the lance, 
And strode in joy the reeking plains of France ! 

Fall'n is th* oppressor, friendless, ghastly, low. 
And my heart aches, tho' Mercy struck the blow. 
With wearied thought once more I seek the shade, 
Where peaceful Virtue weaves the Myrtle braid. 
And O ! if Eyes, whose holy glances roll, 
Swift messengers, and eloquent of soul ; 
If Smiles more winning, and a gentler Mien 
Than the love-wilder'd Maniac*s brain hath seen 
Shaping celestial forms in vacant air. 
If these demand th' empassion'd Poet's care — 
If Mirth, and soften'd Sense, and Wit refin'd, 
The blameless features of a lovely mind ; 
Then haply shall my trembling hand assign 
No fading wreath to Beauty's saintly shrine. 
Nor Sara ! thou these early flowers refuse — 
Ne'er lurk'd the snake beneath their simple hues : 
No purple bloom the Child of Nature brings 
From Flatt'ry's night-shade : as he feels, he sings. 



TO A FRIEND, 

TOOBTBBR WITH AN UNFINISHED POEM. 

Thus far my scanty brain hath built the rhyme 
Elaborate and swelling : yet the heart 
Not owns it. From thy spirit-breathing powers 
I ask not now, my friend ! the aiding verse. 
Tedious to thee, and from thy anxious thought 
Of dissonant mood. In fancy (well I know) 
From business wand'ring far and local cares, 
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Thou creepest round a dear-lov'd Sister's bed 
With noiseless step, and watchest the faint look , 
Soothing each pang with fond solicitude, 
And tenderest tones medicinal of love. 

I too a Sister had, an only Sister 

She loy*d me dearly, and I doted on her ! 
To her I pour'd forth all my puny sorrows, 
(As a sick Patient in his Nurse's arms) 
And of the heart those hidden maladies 
That shrink asham'd from even Friendship's oye. 
O ! I have woke at midnight, and have wept, 
Because she was not ! — Cheerily, dear Charles ! 
Thou thy best friend shalt cherish many a year: 
Such warm pressages feel I of high Hope. 
For not uninterested the dear maid 
I've view'd, her soul affectionate yet wise, 
Her polish'd wit as mild as lambent glories 
That play around a sainted infant's head. 
He knows (the Spirit that in secret sees. 
Of whose omniscient and all spreading Love 
Aught to implore * were impotence of mind) 
That my mute thoughts are sad before his throne, 
Prepar'd, when he his healing ray vouchsafes. 
To pour forth thanksgiving with lifted heart. 
And praise Him Gracious with a Brother's Joy ! 

* I utterly recant the sentiment contained in the Lines 
Of whose omniscient and all-spreading Love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind, 
it being written in Scripture, " Ask, and it shall be given you," and 
my human reason being moreover convinced of the propriety of 
offering peiUioiu a^well as thanksgivings to Deity. 
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SONNETS, 

ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OP THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 

Non ita certandl cupidus, quam propter amorem 
Quod te imitari aveo. Lucbxt. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SONNETS. 

The composition of the Sonnet has been regulated by Boileau in his 
Art of Poety, and since Boileau, by William Preston, in the elegant 
preface to his Amatory Poems : the rules, which they would esta- 
blish, are founded on the practice of Petrarch. I have never yet 
been able to discover either sense, nature, or poetic fancy in Pe- 
trarch's poems ; they appear to me all one cold glitter of heavy con- 
ceits and metaphysical abstractions. However, Petrarch, although 
not the inventor of the Sonnet, was the first who made it popular ; 
and his countrymen have talten hit poems as the model. Charlotte 
Smith, and Bowies are they who first made the Sonnet popular 
among the present £nglish : I am justified, therefore, by analogy, in 
deducing its laws from iheir compositions. 

The Sonnet then is a small poem, in which some lonely feeling is 
developed. It is limited to a particular number of lines, in order 
that the reader's mind, having expected the close at the place in 
wliich he finds it, may rest satisfied ; and that so the poem may 
acquire, as it were, a totality, — ^in plainer phrase, may become a 
whole. It is confined to fourteen lines, because as some particular 
number is necessary, and that particular number must be a smaJl 
one, it may as well be fourteen as any other number. When no 
reason can be adduced against a thing, custom is a sufficient reason 
for it. Perhaps, if the Sonnet were comprised in less than fourteen 
lines, it would become a serious Epigram ; if it extended to more, 
it would encroach on the province of the Elegy. Poems, in which no 
lonely feeling is developed, are not Sonnets because the author has 
chosen to write them in fourteen lines ; they should rather be en- 
titled Odes, or Songs, or Inscriptions. The greater part of War- 
ton's Sonnets are severe and masterly likenesses of the style of the 
Greek i^ty(af*f*ara. 

In a Sonnet, then, we require a development of some lonely feeling, 
by whatever cause it may have been excited ; but these Sonnets 
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appear to me the most exquisite, in which monU tentimentSi affec- 
tions, or feelings, are deduced from, and associated with, the scenery 
of Nature. Such compositions generate a haUt of thought highly 
IkTourahle to delicacy of character. They create a sweet and indis- 
soluble union between the intellectual and the material world. 
Easily remembered from their briefness, and interesting alike to the 
eye and the affeettons, these are the poems which we can " lay up 
in our heart, and our soul,'* and repeat than " when we walk by 
the way, and when we lie down, and when we rise up.'* Hence, 
the Sonnets of Bowles derive their marked superiority oyer all otluHr 
Sonnets ; hence they domesticate with the heart, and become, as it 
were, a part of our identity. 

Respecting the metre of a sonnet, the writer should consult hts 
own convenience.— Rhymes, many or few, or no rhymes at allr— 
whatever the chastity of his ear may prefer, whatever the rapid ex- 
pressicm of his feelings will permit ; — all these things are left at his 
own- disposal. A sameness In the final sound of its words is the 
great and grievous defect of the Italian languge. That rule there- 
fore, which the Italians have established, of exactly /enr different 
sounds in the Sonnet, seems to have arisen from their wish to have 
as euMy, not from any dread of finding more. But surely it is ridi- 
culous to make the defect of a foreign language a reason for our 
not availing ourselves of one of the marked excellencies of our own. 
" The Sonnet (says Preston) will ever be cultivated by those who 
write on tender pathetic subjects. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
state of a man violently agitated by a real passion, and wanting 
composure and vigor of mind to methodize his thought. It is fitted 
to express a momentary burst of passion,*' be. Now, if there be 
one species of composition more difiicult and artificial than another, it 
is an English Sonnet on the Italian model. Adapted to the agita- 
tions of a real passion ! Express momentary bursts of feeling in It ! 
I should sooner expect to write pathetic axes or pour forth extem- 
pore eggs and altars ! But the best confutation of such idle rules is 
to be found in the Sonnets of those who have observed them, in 
their inverted sentences, their quaint phrases, aod incongruous 
mixture of obsolete and Spenserian words: and when, at last, the 
thing is toiled and hammered into fit shape, it is in general racked 
and tortured Prose rather than any thing resembling Poetry. 

The Sonnet haa been ever a favourite speeiesof composition with 
me ; but I am conscious that I have not succeeded Ivi it. From a 
large number I have retained ten only, as beneath mediocrity. 
Whatever more is said of them, ponanius hero, 

o 2 
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SONNET I. 

My heart has thank'd thee, Bowles ! for those soft strains 

Whose sadness soothes me, like the murmuring 

Of wild-bees in the sunny showers of spring ! 

For hence not callous to the mourner's pains 

Thro' Youth's gay prime and thornless paths I went : 

And when the darker day of life began, 

And I did roam, a thought-bewilder'd man ! 

Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 

A mingled charm, which oft the pang consign'd 

To slumber, tho' the big tear it renewed : 

Bidding such strange mysterious pleasure brood 

Over the wavy and tumultuous mind, 

As made the soul enamoured of her woe 

No common praise, dear Bard ! to thee I owe ! 



SONNET II. 

ON A DISCOVERY MADB TOO LATE. 

Thou bleedest, my poor Heart ! and thy distress 
Reasoning I ponder with a scornful smile 
And probe thy sore wound sternly, tho* the while 
Swoln be mine eye and dim with heaviness. 
Why didst thou listen to Hope's whisper bland ? 
Or listening, why forget the healing tale, 
When Jealousy with fev'rish fancies pale 
Jarr'd thy fine fibres with a maniac's hand? 
Faint was that Hope, and rayless ! — Yet 'twasrfair 
And sooth 'd with many a dream the hour of rest ; 
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Thou should 'ftt have loved it most, when most oppressed. 
And nurs*d it with an agony of Care, 
Ev*n as a Mother her sweet inSsuit heir, 
That wan and sickly droops upon her breast ! 



SONNET III. 

Thod gentle Look, that didst my soul beguile, 
Why hast thou left me? Still in some fond dream 
Revisit my sad heart, auspicious Smile ! 
As falls on closing flowers the lunar beam : 
What time, in sickly mood, at parting day 
I lay roe down and think of happier years ; 
Of Joys, that glimmer'd in Hope's twilight ray 
Then left me darkling in a vale of tears. 
O pleasant days of Hope — for ever flown ! 
Could I recall you ! — But that thought is vain. 
Availeth not Persuasion's sweetest tone 
To lure the fleet-wing'd Travellers back again : 
Yet fair, tho* faint, their images shall gleam 
Like the bright Rainbow on an evening stream. 



SONNET IV. 

TO THE RIVER OTTER. 

Dear native Brook ! wild Streamlet of the West ! 
How many various-fated years have past. 
What blissful and what anguish'd hours, .since last 
I skimm'd the smooth thin stone along thy breast. 
Numbering its light leaps ! Yet so deep imprest 
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Sink the sweet scenes of Childhood, that mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny blaxe. 
Bat straight with all their tints thy waters rise. 
Thy crossing plank, thy margin's willowy maze. 
And bedded sand that, veinM with varioas dies. 
Gleam *d thro* thy bright transparence to the g^aze ! 
Visions of Childhood ! oft have ye beguilM 
Lone Manhood's cares, yet waking fondest sighs. 
Ah ! that once more I were a careless Child ! 



SONNET V. 

COMPOSED WHILE CLIMBING THE LEFT ASCENT OF BROCH 
LEY COOMB, IN THE CODNTT OF SOMERSET, 
MAY, 1795. 

With many a pause and oft reverted eye 

I climb the Coomb's ascent: sweet songsters near 

Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : 

Far off th' unvarying Cuckoo soothes my ear. 

Up scour the startling stragglers of the Flock 

That on green plots o'er precipices browze : 

From the forc'd fissures of the naked rock 

The Yew tree bursts ! beneath its dark green boughs 

(Mid which the May-thorn blends its blossoms white) 

Where broad smooth stones jut out in mossy seats, 

I rest. — And now have gain'd the topmost site. 

Ah ! what a luxury of landscape meets 

My gaze ! Proud Towers, and Cots more dear to me ; 

£lm-shadow'd Fields, and prospect-bounding Sea ! 

Deep sighs my lonely heart : I drop the tear : 

Enchanting spot ! O were my Sara here \ 
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SONNET VI. 

SwBBT Mercy ! how my very heart has bled 

To see thee, poor Old Man ! and thy grey hairs 

Hoar with the snowy blast ; while no one cares 

To cloathe thy shriveird limbs and palsied head. 

My father ! throw away this tatter'd vest 

That mocks thy shiv'ring ! take my garment — use 

A young man^s arm ! TU melt these frozen dews 

That hang from thy white beard and numb thy breast. 

My Sara too shall tend thee, like a Child : 

And thou shalt talk, in our fire side's recess. 

Of purple Pride, that scowls on Wretchedness. — 

He did not scowl, the Galilsean mild. 

Who met the Lazar turned from rich man's doors, 

4 

And caird him Friend, and wept upon his sores! 



SONNET VII. 

Pale Roamer, thro' the Night ! thou poor Forlorn ! 
Remorse that man on his death-bed possess. 
Who in the credulous hour of tenderness 
Betray'd, then cast thee forth to Want and Scorn . 
The world is pityless ; the Chaste one's pride, 
Mimic of Virtue, scowls on thy distress : 
Thy Loves and they, that envied thee, deride : 
And vice alone will shelter Wretchedness ! 
! I am sad to think, that there should be 
Cold-bosom 'd lewd ones, who endure to place 
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Foul oflferings on the shrine of Misery, 
And force from Famine the caress of Lore ! 
May He shed healing on thy sore disgrace. 
He, the great Comforter that rules above ! 



SONNET VIII. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF " THE ROBBERS.** 

Schiller ! * that hour I would have wish*d to die. 
If thro* the shudd'ring midnight I had sent 
From the dark Dungeon of the Tower time-rent 
That fearful voice, a famish'd Father's cry — 
That in no after moment aught less vast 
Might stamp me mortal ! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror scream 'd and all her goblin rout, 
From the more withering scene diminish 'd past. 
Ah ! Bard tremendous in sublimity ! 
Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 
Wand'ring at eve with finely frenzied eye 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood ! 
Awhile with mute awe gazing I wo'jld brood, 
Then weep aloud in a wild extacy ! 

* One night in Winter, on leaving a College-friend's rcom, with 
whom I had supped, I carelessly took away with me '* The Robbers" 
a drama, the very name of which I had never before heard of: — 
a winter midnight— the wind high — and " The Robbers'* for the 

first time The readers of Schiller will conceive what I felt. 

Schiller introduces no supernatural beings ; yet bis human beings 
agitate and astonish, more than all the goblin rout even of Shaka- 
peare. 
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SONNET IX. 

COMPOSED ON A JOURNEY HOMEWARD ; THE AUTHOR HAV- 
INO RECEIVED INTELLIQENCB OP THE BIRTH OP A SON, 
SEPTEMBER, 20, 1796. 

Opt o*er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mix*d with such feelings as perplex the soul 
Self-question 'd in her sleep : and some have said * 
We liv'd, ere yet this fleshy robe we wore. 

my sweet Baby ! when 1 reach my door, 

If heavy looks should tell rae, thou wert dead 
(As sometimes, thro' excess of hope, I fear) 

1 think that I should struggle to believe 
Thou wert a Spirit, to this nether sphere 
Sentenc'd for some more venial crime to grieve ; 

Didst scream, then spring to meet Heaven's quick reprieve, 
While we wept idly o'er thy little bier ! 



SONNET X. 

to A PRIBNO, WHO ASKED HOW I PELT, WHEN THE NURSE 
FIRST PRESENTED MY INFANT TO MB. 

Charles ! my slow heart was only sad, when ftrst 
I scann'd that face of feeble infancy : 
For dimly on my thoughtful spirit burst 

* HifTtv n/AVvn '^"X*' ''£*'' " '^*'^* '''^ at'i^oifrivtj tihi ytvixQut. 
Plat, in Phttdon. 
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AH I had been, and all my babe might be ! 
But when I saw it on its Mother's arm. 
And hanging at her bosom (she the while 
Bent o'er its features with a tearful smile) 
Then I was thrill'd and melted » and most warm 
Impress'd a Father's kiss : and all beguil'd 
Of dark remembrance, and presageful fear 
I seem'd to see an Angells form appear. — 
'Twa3 even thine, beloved Woman mild ! 
So for the Mother's sake the Child was dear. 
And dearer was the Mother for the Child. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON HAVING LEFT A PLACE OF RETIREMENT. 

Seimoni propfi<»a.— Hor. 

Low was our pretty Cot : our tallest Rose 
Peep'd at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 
The Sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our Myrtles blossom'd ; and across the porch 
Thick Jasmins twin'd : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody ai^d refresh'd the eye. 
It was a spot, which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion ! Once I saw 
(Hallowing bis Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of Commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa's citizen : Methought, it calm'd 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings : for he paus'd, and look'd 
With a pleas'd sadness, and gaz'd all around, 
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Then eyed our cottage, and gaz'd round again, 
And 8igh*d, and said, it was a blessed place. 
And we were blessed. Oft with patient ear 
Long-listening to the Tiewless sky-lark's note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wing) in whisper'd tones 
I've said to my Beloved, ** Such, sweet Girl ! 
The inobtrusive song of Happiness — 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the Soul seeks to hear ; when all is hush*d 
And the Heart listens !'* 

But the time, when first 
From that low Dell steep up the stony Moun% 
I climbed with perilous toil and reach 'd the top, 
O what a goodly scene ! Here the bleak Mount, 
The bare bleak Mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 
Grey Clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields ; 
And River, now with bushy rocks o'erbrow'd 
Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 
And Seats, and Lawns, the Abbey, and the Wood, 
And Cots, and Hamlets, and faint City -spire: 
The Channel there, the Islands and white Suls, 
Dim Coasts, and cloud-like Hills, and shoreless Ocean— ^ 
It seem'd like Omnipresence ! God, methought, 
Had built him there a Temple ; the whole World 
Seem'd imag'd in its vast circumference. 
No wish profan'd my overwhelmed Heart. 
Blest hour ! It was a Luxury — to be ! 

Ah quiet Dell ! dear Cot ! and Mount sublime ! 
I was constrain'd to quit you. Was it right. 
While my unnumber'd Brethren toil'd and bled, 
That I should dream awav the trusted Hours 
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On rose-leaf Beds, pampr'ing the coward Heart 

With feelings all too delicate for use ? 

Sweet is the Tear that from some Howard's eye 

Drops on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth : 

And He, that works me good with anmov'd face. 

Does it bat half: he chills me while h« aids, 

My Benefactor, not my Brother Man ! 

Yet even this, this cold Beneficence 

Seizes my Praise, when I reflect da those. 

The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving Tribe ! 

Who sigh for Wretchedness, yet shun the Wretched, 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loved and dainty Sympathies ! 

I therefor^o, and join head, h«art, sind hand. 

Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 

Of Science, Freedom, and the Truth in Christ. 

Yet oft when after honourable toil 

Rests the tir'd mind, and waking loves to dream. 

My Spirit shall revifeit thee, dear Cot ! 

Thy Jasmin and thy window-peeping Rose, 

And Myrtles fearless of the mild aea-«ir. 

And I shall sigh fond wishes — ^sweet Abode ! 

Ah — ^had none greater ! And that all had such ! 

It might be so— but the time is not yet. 

Speed it, O Father ! Let thy Kingdom come ! 
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ODE TO SARA. 

WRITTEN AT 8HURT0N BARS, NEAR BRXDOWATBR SBPTBM' 
BBR, 1795, IN ANSWER TO A LETTER FROM BRISTOL. 

[The first Stansta alludes to a Passage in the Letter.] 

Nor travels my meand'ring eye 
The starry wilderness on high ; 

Nor now with curious sig^t 
I mark the glow-worm, as I pass, 
Move with " green * radiance " thro' the grass, 

An Emerald of Light. ^ 

ever-present to my .view ! 
My wafted spirit is with yovi^ 

And sooths your boding fears : 

1 see you all oppressed With gloom 
Sit lonely in that cheerless room — 

Ah me ! You are in tears ! 

Beloved Woman I did you fly 

Chiird Friendship's dark disliking eye. 

Or Mirth's untimely din ? 
With cruel weight these trifles press 
A temper sore with Tenderness, 

When aches the void within. 



• The expregsion " green radiance*' is borrowed from Mr. Words- 
worth, a Poet whose versification is occasionally harsh, and his dic- 
tion too frequently obscure ; but whom I deem unrivalled among 
the writers of the present day, in manly sentiment, novel imagery, 
and vivid colouring. 
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Bat why with sable wand unbless'd 
Shoald Fancy rouse within my breast 

Dim-visag'd shapes of Dread t 
Untenanting its beauteous clay 
My Sarahs soul has wing*d its way. 

And hovers round my head ! 

I felt it prompt the tender Dream, 
When slowly sunk the day's last gleam ; 

You rous*d each gentler sense, 
As sighing o'er the Blossom's bloom. 
Meek Evening wakes its soft perfume 

With viewless influence. 

And hark, my Love ! The sea-breeze moans 
Thro' yon reft house ! O'er roUing stones 

With broad impetuous sweep. 
The fast encroaching tides supply 
The silence of the cloudless sky 

With mimic thunders deep. 

Dark-red'ning from the channel'd Isle '^ 
(Where stands one solitary pile 

Unslated by the blast) 
The Watchfire, like a sullen star, 
Twinkles to many a dozing Tar 

Rude-cradled on the mast. 

Ev'n there — ^beneath that light-house tower- 
In the tumultuous evil hour 

Ere Peace with Sara came, 
Time was, I should have thought it sweet 

* The Holmes, in tbe Bristol Channel. 
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To count the echoings of my feet. 
And watch the troaUed flame. 

And there in black and janndic'd fit 
A sad gloom-pamper'tl Man to sit. 

And listen to the roar: 
When mountain Sorges bellowing deep 
With an oncoath monster leap 

Plong'd founiiig on the shore. 

Then by the Lightning's blaie to mark 
Some toiling tempest-shatter'd bark ; 

Her vain distress-guns hear : 
And when a second sheet of light 
Flashed o*er the blackness of the night — 

To see no Venel there 1 

But Fancy now more gaily sings ; 
Or if awhile she droop her wings, 

As sky-larks mid the com, 
On summer fields she gpiounds her breast : 
Th* oblivious Poppy o'er her nest 

Nods, till returning mom. . 

O mark those smiling tears, that swell 
The openM Rose ! From heaven they fell, 

And with the son-beam blend ; 
Blest visitations from above : 
Such are the tender woes of Love 

FostVing the heart, they bend ! 

When stormy Midnight howling round 
Beats on our roof with clatt'ring sound, 
To me your arms you'll stretch : 

B 2 
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Great God ! youMl say — To as so kind, 

shelter from this load bleak wind 
The hoaselesSy friendless wretch ! 

The tears that tremble down yoar cheek» 
Shall bathe my kisses chaste and meek 

In Pity's dew divine ; 
And from your heart the sighs that steal 
Shall make yoor rising bosom feel 

The answ'ring swell of mine ! 

How oft, my Love ! with shapings sweet 

1 paint the moment, we shall meet! 
With eager speed I dart 

I seize you in the vacant air. 
And fancy, with a Husband's care 
I press yon to my heart 1 

Tis said, on Summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden-colour'd flower * 

A fair electric flame : 
And so shall flash my love-charg'd eye 
When all the heart's big ecstacy 

Shoots rapid thro' the frame ! 



COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, 

SOMBRSBTSHIRB. 

My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclin'd 
Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 

* Light from plants. In Sweden a very curioiu phenomenon has 
been observed on certain flowers by M. Haggem, lecturer in natural 
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To sit beside out cot, oar cot o'er grown 

With white-flower'd Jasmin, and the broad-leav*d Myrtle, 

(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 

And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 

Slow-sad*ning round, and mark the star of eve 

Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 

Shine opposite ! How exquisite the scents 

Snatch'd from yon bean*field ! and the world so hush'd ! 

The stilly murmur of the distant Sea 

Tells us of Silence. And that simplest Lute 

Plac'd length-ways in the clasping casement, hark ! 

How by the desultory breeze caress'd. 

Like some coy Maid half-yielding to her Lover, 

W«U»y. One evening he perceived a faint flash of light repeatedly 
dart from a marigold. Surprised at stich an uncommon appearance, 
iM resolved to examine It ^th attention ; and, to be assured It was 
no deception of the eye, he placed a man near him, with orders to 
^Of^^ a signal at the moment when he observed the light. They 
t>oth saw It constantly at the same moment. 

The light was most brilliant on marigolds of an orange or flame 
^fAtmx ; but scarcely visible on pale ones. 

The flash was frequently seen on the same flower two or three 
times In quick succession ; but more commonly at intervals of se- 
veral minutes ; and when several flowers in the same place emitted 
their light together, it could be observed at a considerable distance. 

This phenomenon was remarked in the months of July and Au- 
gust at sun-set, and for half an hour, when the atmosphere was 
elear; but after a rainy day, or when the air was loaded with 
vapours nothing of it was seen. 

The following flowers emitted flashes, more or less vivid, in this 
order: — 

1. The marigold, gaUnduta officinalis. 

2. Monk's-hood, tropmlum maj'ut. 

S, The or nge-lily, liUum bulbi/erum. 

4. The Indian pink, tagetes patvla 4 erecta. 
From the rapidity of the flash, and other circumstances, it may be 
eoi^ectared that there is something of electricity In this phenome- 
non. 
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It poars such sweet upbnidings, as must needis 

Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now its strings 

Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 

Over delicious surges sink and rise 

Such a soft floating witchery of sound 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy Land, 

Where Melodies, round honey-dropping flowers 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause nor perch, hov'ring on untamed wing. 

And thus, my Love ! as on the midway slope 

Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 

Whilst thro* my half-clos'd eyelids I behold 

The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on the main. 

And tranquil muse upon tranquillity ; 

Full many a thought uncaU'd and undetain'd. 

And many idle flitting phantasies, 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain. 

As wild and various as the random gales 

That swell or flutter on this subject Lute ! 

And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic Harps diversly framed. 

That tremble into thought, as o*er them sweeps. 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual Breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? — 

But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 

Darts, O beloved Woman ! nor such thoughts 

Dim and unhallow'd dost thou not reject. 

And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 

Meek Daughter in the Family of Christ, 

Well hast thou said and holily dispraised 

These shapings of the unregenerate mind, 

Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break . 

On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring. 
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For neYer grailtless may I speak of Hiin, 

Th' Incomprehensible ! save when witii awe 

I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels ; * 

Who with his saying mercies healed me, 

A sinfal and most miserable man 

Wiider'd and dark, and gave me to possess 

Peace, and this Cot, and Thee, heart-honoar'd Maid ! 



TO AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN. 

WHOM THB AUTHOR HAD KNOWN IN THB DAT» OP HVR 

INNOCBNCB. 

Mtrtlb leaf, that ill besped 

Finest in the gladsome ray, 
Soil'd beneath the common tread 

Far from thy protecting spray ! 

When the Rustic oler his sheaf 

Caroird in the yellow vale. 
Sad, I saw thee, headless leaf ! 

Love the dalliance of the gale. 

Lightly didst thon, foolish thing ! 
Heave and flatter to his sighs. 



• L'Athte n'est point & mes yeax ttn fknx esprit ; Je puis vivre 
avec loi aussi Uen ek mieox qu'avee le d^ot, car U raiaonne d'avan- 
tage, mait II loi manqxM an sens, et mon ame ne se fond point en- 
ti^rement avec la aienne : 11 eat frold an spectacle le plus ravissant, 
et 11 ctaerche on syllogiame lorsqne je rends nne action de grace. 

"Appel a Pimpartiale post6rlt6, par la Citoyenne Roland," 
troLi^me partie, p. 67. 
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While the Flatt'rer on his wing 
WooM and whisper 'd thee to rise. 

Gaily from thy mother stalk 

Wert thou danc'd and wafted high ; 
Soon on this unshelter'd walk 

Flung to fode, to rot, and die ! 



LINES. 

ON OBSBRVINO A BLOSSOM ON THE FIRST OP FEBRUARY, 
1796. WRITTEN NEAR SHEFFIELD. 

Sweet Flower ! that peeping from thy russet stem, 

Unfoldest timidly f for in strange sort 

This dark, freeze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering Month 

Hath horrowM Zephyr's voice, and gaz*d upon thee 

With bine yoluptnons eye) alas poor Flower ! 

These are but flatteries of the faithless Year. 

Perchance escaped its unknown polar cave 

EY*n now the keen North-East is on its way. 

Flower, that must perish ! shall I liken thee 

To some sweet Girl of too, too rapid growth 

Nipp'd by Consumption raid untimely charms ? 

Or to Bristowa*s *Bard, the wond*rous boy ! 

And Amaranth, which Earth scarce seem*d to own. 

Blooming *mid poverty's drear wintry waste. 

Till Disi^pointment came and pelting Wrong 

Beat it to earth ! Or vnth indignant grief 

Shall I compare thee to poor Poland's hope. 

Bright flower of hope kill'd in the opening bud ? 

* Chatterton, 
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Farewell, sweet Blossom ! better &te be thine 

And mock my boding ! dim similitudes 

Weaving in moral strains, l*ve stol'n one hour 

From black anxiety that gnaws my heart 

For her who droops far off on a sick bed : 

And the warm wooings of this sunny day 

Tremble along my frame, and harmonize 

Th* attempered brain, that ev*n the saddest thoughts 

Mix with some sweet sensations, like harsh tunes 

Plsy*d deftly on a soft-ton 'd instrument. 



THE HOUR WHEN WE SHALL MEET AGAIN. 

COMPOSBD DURING ILLNESS, AND IN ABSBNCB. 

Dim Hour ! that sleep'st on pillowing clouds a&r, 
rise and yoke the Turtles to thy car ! 
Bend o*er the traces, blame each lingering Dove, 
And give me to the bosom of my Love ! 
My gentle Love, caressing and caress'd, 
With heaving heart shall cradle me to rest ; 
Shed the warm tear-drop from her smiling eyes. 
Lull with fond woe, and med*cine me with sighs. 
While finely-flushing float her kisses meek, 
Like melted rubies o*er my pallid cheek. 
Chiird by the night, the drooping Rose of May 
Mourns the long absence of the lovdy Day ; 
Young Day returning at her promis*d hour 
Weeps o'er the sorrows of her favVite Flower; 
Weeps the soft dew, the balmy gale she sighs. 
And darts a trembling lustre from her eyes. 
New life and joy th*expanding flowret feels : 
His pitying Mistress mourns, and mourning heals ! 



48 TO C. LLOYD. 

TO C. LLOYD, 

ON HIS PROPOSINa TO DOMESTICATE WITH THE AUTHOR. 

A Mount, not wearisome and bare and steep, 

But a green Mountain variously up-pil'd. 

Where o'er the jutting rocks soft mosses creep 

Or coloured lichens with slow oozing weep ; 

Where cypress and the darker yew start wild ; ^ 

And mid the sumer torrent^s gentle dash 

Dance brighten'd the red clusters of the ash ; 

Beneath whose boughs, by stilly sounds beguil'd. 

Calm Pensiveness might muse herself to sleep : 

Till haply startled by some fleecy dam, 

That rustling on the bushy cliff above 

With melancholy bleat of anxious love 

Made meek inquiry for her wandering lamb : 

Such a green Mountain 'twere most sweet, to climb 

E'en while the bosom ach'd with loneliness — 

How heavenly sweet, if some dear Friend should bless 

Th' advent'rous toil, and up the path sublime 

Now lead, now follow ; the glad landscape round, 

Wide and more wide, increasing without bound ! 

O then 'twere loveliest sympathy, to mark 

The berries of the half up-rooted ash 

Dripping and bright ; and list the torrent's dash — 

Beneath the cypress or the yew more dark. 

Seated at ease, on some smooth mossy rock ; 

In social silence now, and now t'unlock 

The treasur'd heart ; arm link'd in friendly arm. 

Save if the one, his muse's witching charm 

Mutt'ring br6w-bent, at unwatch'd distance lag ; 

Till high o'er head his beck'ning Friend appears, 
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And from the forehead of the topmost crag 
Shoats eagerly : for haply there uprears 
That shadowing Pine its old romantic limbs, 
Which latest shall detain th' enamour'd sight 
Seen from below, when Eve the yalley dims, 
Ting*d yellow with the rich departing light ; 
And haply, basin'd in some unsunn* d cleft, 
A beauteous spring, the rock's collected tbars. 
Sleeps sheltered there, scarce wrinkled by the gale ! 
Together thus, the world's vain turmoil left, 
Stretch'd on the crag, and shadow'd by the pine. 
And bending o'er the clear delicious fount. 
Ah dearest Lloyd \ it were a lot divine 
To cheat our noons in moralizing mood. 
While west-winds fann'd our temples toil-bedew'd . 
Then downwards slope, oft-pausing, from the mount. 
To some low mansion in some woody dale. 
Where smiling with blue eye Domestic Bliss 
Gives this the husband's, that the brother's kiss t 

Thus rudely vers'd in allegoric lore, 
The hill of knowledge I essay'd to trace ; 
That verd'rous hill with many a resting place. 
And many a stream, whose warbling waters pour 
To glad, and fertilize the subject plains ; 
That hill with secret springs, and nooks untrod. 
And many a fancy-bless'd and holy sod, 
Where inspiration, his diviner strains 
Low-murm'ring, lay ; and startling from the rocks 
Stiff evergreens, whose spreading foliage mocks 
Want's barren soil, and the bleak frosts of age. 
And mad oppression's thunder-clasping rage ! 
O meek retiring Spirit ! we will climb, 
Cheering and cheer'd, this lovely hill sublime ; 

F 
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And from the stirring world uplifted high 
(Whose noises faifttly wafted on the wind 
To quiet musings shall attone the mind, 
And oft the melancholy theme softly) 
There while the prospect tiiro' the gazing eye 
Pours all its healthful greenness on the soul, 
We'll laugh at wealth, and learn to laugh at fame, 
Our hopes, our knowledge, and our joys the same, 
As neighboring fountains image, each the whole : 
Then when the mind has drunk its fill of truth. 
We'll discipline the heart to pure delight, 
Rekindling sober joy's domestic flame. 
She, whom I love, shall love thee. • Honoured youth, 
Now may Heaven realize this vision bright ! 



RELIGIOUS MUSINGS. 

A DESULTORY POEM, WEITTBN ON THE CHRISTMAS EVE OF 

1794. 

Wkat tho' list, 
In years unsesfon'd, I attun'd tlie L«jr 
To idle Passion and unreal Woe \ 
Tet serious Truth tier empire o'er my song 
Bath now asserted : Falshood's evil brood, 
Vice and AeoeltAil Pleasure, she at once 
SsLciuded, and my Fancy's careless toil 
Drew to the beitex cause ! AKENSinB. 

AWaOMMMT. 

IntrodQCti(«. Penon of Christ. His Prayer on the Gross. The 
process of his Doctrines on the mind of the Individual. Character 
of the elect. Superstition. Digression to the present War. Origin 
and Uses of Government and Property. The present state of Society. 
French Revolution. MUlennium. Universal Redemption. Condu^on' 

This is the time, when, most divine to hear, 
The voice of Adoration rouses me, 
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As with a Cherub's tmmp : and high upborne, 

Tea, mingling with the Choir, I seem to view 

The vision of the heavenly mnltitnde, 

Who hymn'd the song of Peaoe o'er Bethlehem's fields! 

Tet thou more bright than all the Angel blase, 

That harbinger'd thy birth, Thov, Man of Woes ! 

Despised Ghdlileean ! For the Great 

Invisible (by symbols only seen) 

With a peculiar and snrpassing light 

Shines from the visage of th' oppress'd good Man, 

When heedless of himself the scourged Saint 

Mourns for th' Oppressor. Fair the vernal Mead, 

Fair the high Grove, th^ Sea, the Sun, the Stars , 

True Impress each of their creating Sire I • 

Tet nor high Grove, nor many colonr'd Mead, 

Nor the green Ocean with his tiiousand Isles, 

Nor the starr'd Azure, nor the sovereign Sun, 

E'er with such majesty of portraiture 

Imag'd the supreme beauty uncreate. 

As thou, meek Saviour ; at the fearful hour 

When thy insulted Anguish wing'd the prayer 

Harp'd by Archangels, when they sing of Mercy ! 

Which when th' Almighty heard, from forth his Throne, 

Diviner light fiU'd Heaven with ecstacy ! 

Heaven's hymnings paus'd : and Hell her yawning mouth 

Cios'd a brief moment. 

Lovely was the Death 
Of Him, whose Life was Love ! Holy with power 
He on the thought-benighted Sceptic beam'd 
Manifest Godhead, melting into day 
What floating mists of dark idolatry 
Broke and misshap'd the Omnipresent Sire : 
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And first by fear ancharm'd the dronsed Soal,* 
Till of its nobler Nature it 'g;an feel 
Dim recollections ; and thence soared to Hope, 
Strong to belieye whate'er of mystic good 
Th* Eternal dooms for his Immortal Sons. 
From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 
Attracted and absorb'd : and centred there 
God only to behold, and know, and feel, 
Till by exclusive Consciousness of God 
All self-annihilated it shall make f 
God its Identity : God aU in all ! 
We and our Father one ! 

And bless'd are they. 
Who in this fleshly World, the elect of Heaven, 
Their strong eye darting thro* the deeds of Men, 
Adore with steadfast unpresuming gaze 
Him, Nature's Essence, Mind, and Energy ! 
And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend. 
Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As steps, that upward to their Father's Throne 
Lead gradual — else nor glorified nor lov'd. 
They nor Contempt imbosom nor Revenge : 
For they dare know of what may seem deform 
The Supreme Fair sole Operant : in whose sight 
AU things are pure, his strong controlling Love 
Alike from all educing perfect good. 

* To NoQToy iminiMnv itr vroXKen 

@Ui9 lilornroi; Damas. de Myst. Egypt, 

t See this dimotutrated by Harttey, vol. 1. p. 114, and vol. 2, p. 
329. See it likewise proved, and freed from the charge of Mysti- 
cism, by Pistorlus In his Notes and Additions to part second of Hart- 
Uy on Mam. Addition the 18th, the 653d page of the third volume 
of Hartley, octavo edition. 
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Theirs too celestial coaroge, inly arm'd—* 
Dwarfing Earth's giant brood, what tune they muse 
On their great Father^ great beyond compare ! 
And marching onwards view high o'er their heads 
His waving Banners of Omnipotence. 

Who the Creator love, created might 

Dread not: within their tents no Terrors walk 

For they are Hely Things before the Lord 

Aye-unprofan'd, tho' £arth should league with Hell ! 

God's Altar grasping with an eager hand 

Fear, the wild-visag'd, pale, eye-starting wretch, 

Sure-refug'd hears his hot pursuing fiends 

Tell at yain distance. Soon refresh'd from Heaven 

He calm's the throb and tempest of his heart. 

His countenance settles : a soft solemn bliss 

Swims in his eye : his swimming eye uprais'd 

And Faith's whole armour glitters on his limbs ! 

And thus transfignr'd with a dreadiess awe, 

A solemn hush of soul, meek he beholds 

All things of terrible seeming : yea, unmov'd 

Views e'en th' immitigable ministers 

That shower down vengeance on these latter days. 

For kindling with intenser Deity 

From the celestial Mercy-seat they come. 

And at the renovating Wells of Love 

Have fiU'd their Vials with salutary Wrath, 

To sickly Nature more medicinal 

Than what soft balm the weeping good man pours 

Into the lone despoiled trav'ller's wounds ! 

Thus from th' Elect, regenerate thro' faith, 
Pass the dark Passions and what thirsty Cares * 

* Our evil passionB, under the Influence of religion, become inno- 

F 2 
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Drink up the spirit and the dim regards 

Self-centre. Lo they vanish ! or acquire 

New names, new features-^by sapemal grace 

Enrob*d with Light, and naturaliz'd in Heaven. 

As when a Shepherd on a vernal morn 

Thro' some thick fog creeps tim'rous with slow foot. 

Darkling he fixes on th' immediate road 

His downward eye : all else of fairest kind 

Hid or deformM. But lo ! the bursting Sun ! 

Touch'd by th' enchantment of that sudden beam, 

Strait the black vapor melteth, and in globes 

Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree ; 

On every leaf, on every blade it hangs ! 

Dance glad the new-bom intermingling rays, 

And wide around the landscape streams with glory ! 

There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 

Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 

Truth of subliming import ! with the which 

Who feeds and saturates his constant soul. 

He from his small particular orbit flies 

With bless'd outstarting ! From Himself he flies. 

Stands in the Sun, and with no partial gaze 

Views all creation ; and he loves it all. 

And blesses it, and calls it very good ! 

This is indeed to dwetl with the most High ! 

Cherubs and rapture-trembling Seraphim 

Can press no nearer to th' Almighty's Throne. 

But that we roam unconscious, or with hearts 

cent, and may be made to animate our virtae — ^in the same manner 
as the thick mist melted by the Sun, increases the light which it had 
before excluded. In the preceding paragraph, agreeably to thj|p 
truth, we had allegoilcaUy narrated the transfiguration of (ear inlp 
holy awe. 
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Unfeeling of oar nnivenal Sire, 
And that in his vast family no Cain 
Injares nninjnr'd (in her best^aim'd blow 
ViotoriouB Murder a blind Saicide) 
Haply for this some younger Angel now 
Looks down on Human Nature : and, behold ! 
A sea of blood bestrewed with wrecks, where road 
Embattling Interests on each other rush 
With unhelm'd Rage ! 

'Tis the sublime of man. 
Our noontide Majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wond*rous whole ! 
This fraternizes man, this constitutes 
Our charities and bearings. But 'tis Gkxi 
Diffus'd thro* all, that doth make all one whole ; 
This the worst superstition, him except* 
Aught to desire, Supreme Reality ! 
The plenitude and permanence of bliss ! 

Fiends of Superstition ! not that oft 

The erring Priest hath stained with Brother's blood 
Tour grisly idols, not for this may Wrath 
Thunder against you from the Holy One ! 
But o*er some plain that streameth to the Sun, 
Peopled with Death ; or where more hideous Trade 
Loud-laughing packs his bales of human anguish ; 

1 will rise up a mourning, O ye Fiends ! 

• If to make aught but the Supreme Reality, the object of final 
pursuit, be Superstition ; if the attributing of sublime properties to 
things or persons, which those things, or persons, neither do nor can 
posaesB, be Snperstition— then Avarice and Ambition are Supersti- 
tions*, and he, who wishes to estimate the evils of Superstition, 
Shooid transpcnt himself, not to the temple of the Mexican Deities, 
but to the plaint of Flanders, or the coast of Africa.— Snch is tha 
lenCbntnt conveyed in this and the subsequent lines. 
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And curse your spells, that film the eye of Faith » 
Hiding the present God ; whose presence lost, 
The moral world's cohesion, we become 
An Anarchy of Spirits ! Toy-bewitch'd, 
Made blind by lusts, disherited of soul. 
No common centre Man, no common sire 
Knoweth ! A sordid solitary thing, 
Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart 
Thro* courts and cities the smooth Savage roams 
Feeling himself, his own low Self the whole ; 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one self ! self, that no alien knows ! 
Self, far diffused as Fancy's wing can travel ! 
Self, spreading still ! Oblivious of its own* 
Yet all of all possessing ! This is Faith ! 
This the Messiah's destin'd victory ! 

But first offences needs must ccHae ! JSven new * 
(Black Hell laughs horrible— to hear the scoff ! ) 
Thee to defend, meek Galilsean ! Thee 
And thy mild laws of Love unutterable. 
Mistrust and Enmity have burst the bands 

* January 21, 1794, in the debate on the Ad^^ess to his Majesty, on 
the speech from the Throne, the Earl of Guildford moved an amend- 
ment to the following effect ; ** That the House hoped his Majesty 
would seize the eailiest opportunity to conclude a peaoe with France, 
&c." This motion was opposed by the Duke oC Fertlaikd, who " con- 
sidered the war to be merely grounded on one principle— the pre- 
servation of the Christian Religion." May 80, 1794, the Duke of 
Bedford moved a number of resolutions, with a view to theest** 
blishment of a peace with France. He was opposed (among others) 
by Lord Abingdon in these lemarkaUe words; " Tbe'bMt toad to 
peace, my Lords, is war ! and war caniedon in Che same manner in 
which we are Uught to worship our Creator, namely, with a21 our 
soois, and with all our minds, and with all our heutSi pad wilh all 
our strength." 
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Of social Peace ! and llst'ning Treachery larks 

With pious fraud to snare a brother's life ; 

And childless widows o*er the groaning land 

Wail numberless ; and orphans weep for bread ! 

Thee to defend, dear Saviour of Mankind ! 

Thee, Lamb of God ! Thee, blameless Prince of Peace ! 

From all sides rush the thirsty brood of War ; 

Austria, and that foul Woman of the North, 

The lustful Murderess of her wedded Lord ! 

And he, connatural Mind ! whom (in their songs, 

So bards of elder time had haply feign*d) 

Some Fury fondled in her hate to man. 

Bidding her serpent hair in mazy surge 

Lick his young face, and at his mouth inbreathe 

Horrible sympathy ! And leagued with these 

Each petty German princeling, nurs'd in gore ! 

Soul-harden*d barterers of human blood ! 

Death's prime Slave-merchants ! Scorpion-whips of Fate ! 

Nor least in savagery of holy zeal. 

Apt for the yoke, the race degenerate, 

Whom Britain erst had blush'd to call her sons ! 

Thee to defend the Moloch Priest prefers 

The prayer of hate, and bellows to the herd 

That Deity, accomplice Deity 

In the fierce jealousy of waken'd wrath 

Will go forth with our armies and our fleets 

To scatter the red ruin on their foes ! 

O blasphemy 1 to mingle fiendish deeds 

With blessedness ! 

Lord of unsleeping Love,* 
From everlasting Thou ! We shall not die. 

* " Art thOD not from evmrlasttng, Lord, mine Holy One T We 
•hall not die. O Lord, thou hast ordained them for Judgment,*'^ 
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These, even these, ia mercy didst thou foim, 
Teachers of Good thro' EviU by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o'er the fix'd untrembling heart. 

In the primeval age a dateless while 

The vacant Shepherd waoder'd with hia flock 

Pitching his tent where'er the g^een- grass wav'd. 

But soon Imagination eonjor'd ap 

A host of new desires : with busy aim, 

Each for himself, EUirth's eager children toil'd. 

So Property began, twy-streaming foux^ty 

Whence Vice and Virtue flow, honey and gall. 

Hence the soft couoh^ and many-^olour'd robe. 

The timbrel* and arch'd dome and costly feast. 

With all th' inventive arts, that aurs'd the soul 

To forms of beauty, and by sensual wants 

Unsensualiz'd the mind, which in the means 

Learnt to forget the grossness of the end, 

Best pleasur'd with its own activity. 

And hence Disease that withers maahood's arm. 

The dagger'd Envy, spirit-quenching Want, 

Warriors, and Lords, aad Priests — all the sore ills 

That vex and desolate our mortal life. 

Wide-wasting ills ! yet each th' immediate source 

Of mightier good. Their keen* necessities 

To ceaseless action goading human thought 

Have made Earth's reasoning animal her Lord ; 

&c.— Habakkok, i. 12. In this paragraph the author recalls himself 
from his indignation against the instruments of Evil, to contemplate 
the wet of these evils in the graat process of Divine benevolence. In 
the first age, men were innocent from ignorance of vice ; they feU, 
ttiat by the knowledge of consequences, they might attain intellec- 
tual secQzity, i. e. Virtue, which is a wise and stroog-nerved Inno- 
cence. 
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And the pale-feator'd Sage's trembling hand 
Strong as a host of armed Dcdties, 
Such as the blind loaiaa fiibled erst. 

From Avarice thus, from Laxary and War 
Sprang heavenly Science ; and from Science Freedom. 
O'er waken'd realms Philosophers and Bards 
Spread in concentric circles : they whose souls 
Conscious of their high dignities from Gk)d, 
Brook not Wealth's rivalry; and they who long 
£namour*d with the charms of order hate 
Th' unseemly disproportion ; and whoe'er 
Turn with mild sorrow from the victor's car 
And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse 
On that bless'd triumph, when the Patriot Sage 
Call'd the red lightnings from th' o'er-rushing cloud 
And dash'd the beauteous Terrors on the earth 
Smiling majestic. Such a phalanx ne'er 
Measur'd firm paces to the calming sound 
Of Spartan flute ! These on the fated day, 
When, stung to rage by Pity, eloquent men 
Have rous'd with pealing voice th' unnumber'd tribes 
That toil and groan and bleed, hungry and blind, 
These hush'd awhile with patient eye serene 
Shall watch the mad careering of the storm ; 
Then o'er the wild and wavy chaos rush 
And tame th' outrageous masa, with plastic might 
Moulding Confusion to such perfect forms, 
As erst were wont, iM'ight visions of the day I 
To float before them, when, the Summer noon, 
Beneath some arch'd romantic rock reclin'd 
They felt the sea-breeze lift their youthful locks ; 
Or in the month of blossoms, at mild eve. 
Wandering with desultory feet, inhal'd 
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The wafted perfames, and the flocks and woods 

And many-tinted streams and setting Snn, 

With all his gorgeons company of donds 

Ecstatic gaz'd ! then homeward as they 8tray*d 

Cast the sad eye to earth, and inly mos'd 

Why there was Misery in a world so fair. 

Ah far removed from all that glads the sense, 

From all that softens or ennobles Man, 

The wretched Many ! Bent beneath their loads 

They gape at pageant Power, nor recognize 

Their cots* transmuted plunder ! From the tree 

Of Knowledge, ere the vernal sap had risen 

Rudely disbranched ! Blessed Society ! 

Fitliest depictur'd by some sun-scorch'd waste, 

Where oft majestic thro* the tainted noon 

The Simoon sails, before whose purple pomp 

Who falls not prostrate dies ! And where, by- night. 

Fast by each precious fountain on green herbs 

The lion couches ; or hyaena dips 

Deep in the lucid stream his bloody jaws; 

Or serpent plants his yast moon -glittering bulk. 

Caught in whose monstrous twine Behemoth yells, * 

His bones loud crashing ! 

» 

O ye numberless. 
Whom foul Oppression's ruffian gluttony 
Drives from life*s plenteous feast ! O thou poor wretch. 
Who nur8*d in darkness and made wild by want 
Roamest for prey, yea thy unnatural hand 
Dost lift to deeds of blood ! O pale -eyed Form, 
The victim of seduction, doom*d to know 

* Behemoth in Hebrew signifies wild beasts in goienl. Some 
believe It is the Elephant, some the Hippopotamus ; some afllrm it is 
-the Wild Bull. Poetically, it designates any large quadruped. 
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PoUated nights and days of blasphemy ; 
Who in loath*d orgies, with lewd wassailers 
Most gaily laugh, while thy remember'd Home 
Gnaws like a viper at thy secret heart ! 
O aged Women ! ye who weekly catch 
The morsel tosa'd by law-forc'd Charity, 
And die so slowly, that none call it murder ! 
O loathly Suppliants ! ye, that unreceived. 
Totter heart-broken from the closing gates 
Of the full Lazar-house ; or, gazing, stand 
Sick with despair ! O ye to Glory's field 
Forc'd or ensnar'd, who, as ye gasp in death, 
Bleed with new wounds beneath the Vulture's beak ! 
O thou poor Widow, who in dreams dost view 
Thy Husband's mangled corse, and from short dose 
Start'st with a shriek : or in thy half-thatch'd cot 
Wak'd by the wintry night-storm, wet and cold, 
Cowr'st o'er thy screaming baby ! Rest awhile. 
Children of Wretchedness ! More groans must rise. 
More blood must steam, or ere your wrongs befall. 
Yet is the day of Retribution nigh : 
The Lamb of God hath open'd the fifth sieal : 
And upward rush on swiftest wing of fire 
Th' innumerable multitude of Wrongs 
By man on man inflicted ! Rest awhile, 
Children of Wretchedness ! The hour is nigh : 
And lo ! the Great, the Rich, the Mighty Men, 
The Kings and the Chief Captains of the Worlds 
With all that fix'd on high like stars of Heaven 
Shot baleful influence, shall be cast to earth. 
Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely fruit 
Shook from the fig-tree by a sudden storm. 
Ev'n now the storm begins ; each gentle name, * 

* This passage alludes to the French Revolution ; and the subse- 

o 
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Faith and meek Piety, with fearful joy 
Tremble far off— for lo ! the Qiant Frenzy 
Uprooting empires with his whirlwind arm 
Mocketh high Heayen ; burst hideous from the cell 
Where the old He^, unconquerable, huge, 
Creation's eyeless drudge, black Ruin, sits 
Nursing th' impatient earthquake. 

O return ! 
Pure Faith ! meek Piety ! The abhorred Form 
Whose scarlet robe was stiff with earthly pomp, 
Who drank iniquity in cups of Gold, 
Whose names were many and all blasphemous, 
Hath met the horrible judgment ! Whence that cry ? 
The mighty army of foul Spirits shriek'd, 
Disherited of earth ! For She hath fallen 
On whose black front was written M3^8tery ; 
She that reeVd heavily, whose wine was blood ; 
She that work'd whoredom with the Dsemon Power 
And from the dark embrace all evil things 
Brought forth and nurtur*d ; mitred Atheism ; 
And patient Folly, who, on bended knee, 
Gives back the Steel that stabbM him ; and pale Fear, 
Hunted by ghastlier shapingps than surround 
Moon-blasted Madness when he yells at midnight ! 
Return pure Faith ! return meek Piety ! 
The kingdoms of the world are your's : each heart 
Self-govem'd, the vast family of Love 
Rais'd from the comnKm earth Dy common toil 
Enjoy the equal produce. Such delights 

quent paragraph to the downfall of Religious EstabUsbments. I am 
convinced that the Babylon of the Apocalypse does not apply to 
Rome exclusively ; but to the unioii of Religion with Power and 
Wealth, wherever it is found. 
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As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hoar of solemn jubilee 

The massy gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 

Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odors snatch'd from beds of Amaranth, 

And they, that from the chrystal river of life 

Spring up on freshen'd wing, ambrosial gales ! 

The favor'd good man in his lonely walk 

Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 

Strange bliss which he shall recognize in heaven. 

And such delights, such strange beatitude 

Seize on my young anticipating heart 

When that blest future rushes on my view ! 

For in his own, and in his Father's might, 

The Saviour comes ! While as the Thousand Years * 

Lead up their mystic dance, the Desert shouts ! 

Old Ocean claps his hands ! The mighty Dead 

Rise to new life, whoe'er from earliest time 

With conscious seal had urg'd Love's wond'rous plan, 

Coadjutors of God. To Milton's trump 

The high Groves of the renovated Earth 

Unbosom their glad echoes : inly hush'd 

Adoring Newton his serener eye 

Raises to heaven : and he of mortal kind 

* The Millenimiim :^n whlcb I Buppoae, man will continue 
to enjoy the highest glory, of which his human nature is capable. 
That all who, in past ages, have endeavoured to ameliorate the state 
of man, will rise and ei^joy the firaita and flowers, the imperceptible 
seeds of which they had sown in th^ former life ; and that the 
wicked will, during the same period, be suffering the remedies 
adapted to their several bad habits. I suppose that this period will 
be followed by the passing away of this earth, and by our entering 
the state of pure intellect ; vthen all Creation shall rest from its 
labours. 
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Wisest, he* first who mark*d the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres thro* the sentient brain. 
Lo ! Priestly there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage, 
Him, full of years, from his loT*d native land 
Statesmen blood-stain*-d and Priests idolatrons 
By dark lies mad*ning the blind multitude 
Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying he retir'd. 
And mus'd expectant on these promised years. 

O Years ! the blest pre-eminence of Saints ! 

Ye sweep athwart my gaze, so heavenly-bright. 

The wings that veil the adoring Seraph's eyes, 

What time he bends before the Jasper Throne f 

Reflect no lovelier hues ! yet ye depart. 

And all beyond is darkness ! Heights most strange. 

Whence Fancy falls, fluttering her idle wing. 

For who of woman born may paint the hour. 

When seized in his mid course, the Sun shall wane 

Making noon ghastly ! Who of woman born 

May image in the workings of his thought. 

How the black-visag*d, red-eyed Fiend outstretch'd I 

Beneath the unsteady feet of Nature groans. 

In feverish slumbers— destined then to wake, 

When fiery whirlwinds thunder his dread name 

And Angels shout Destruction ! How his arm 

The last great Spirit lifting high in air 

Shall swear by Him, the ever-living One, 

Time is no more ! 

* David Hartley. 

tRev. Chap. !▼. v. 2, 8.->Axid Immediately I was in the Spirit : and 
behold, a Throne was set in Heaven, and one sat on the Throne. 
And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and sardine stone, 8cc. 

} The final destmotlon impersonated. 
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Believe thoa, O my soul/ 
Life is a vision shadowy of Truth ; 
And vice, and angaish, and the wormy grave, 
Shapes of a dream ! The veiling clouds retire. 
And lo ! the Throne of the redeeming God 
Forth flashing unimaginahle day 
Wraps in one blaze earth, heaven, and deepest hell. 

Contemplant Spirits ! ye that hover o*er 

With antir'd gaze th' immeasurable fount 

Ebullient with creative Deity! 

And ye of plastic power that interfus'd 

Roll thro' the grosser and material mass 

In organizing surge ! Holies of Qod ! 

(And what if Monads of the infinite mind ?) 

I haply journeying my immortal course 

Shall sometime join your mystic choir ! Till then 

I discipline my young noviciate thought 

In ministeries of heart-stirring song. 

And aye on Meditation's heaven-ward wing 

Soaring aloft I breathe th' empyreal air 

Of Love, omnific, omnipresent Love, 

Whose day-spring rises glorious in my soul 

As the grreat Sun, when he his influence 

Sheds on the frost-bound waters — The glad stream 

Flows to the ray and warbles as it flows. 

« This paragraph is intelligible to those, who, like the author, be- 
lieve and feel the subUme system of Berkley : and the doctrine of the 
final happiness of all men. 
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SONNET. 

The piteous sobs that choak the Virgin's breath 
For him, the fair betrothed Youth, who lies 
Cold in the narrow dwelling, or the cries 

With which a Mother wails her Darling*s death, 

These from our Nature's common impulse spring 
Unblam'd, unprais'd ; but o'er the piled earth, 
Which hides the sheeted corse of grey-hair'd Worth, 

If droops the soaring Youth with slackened wing ; 

If he recall in saddest minstrelsy 

Each tenderness bestow'd, each truth impress'd ; 

Such Grief is Reason, Virtue, Piety ! 

And from the Almighty Father shall descend 

Comforts on his late Evening, whose young breast 

Mourns with no transient love the aged friend. 



LINES 

TO JOSBPH COTTLE. 

My honor'd Friend ! whose verse concise yet clear 
Tunes to smooth melody unconquer'd sense , 
May your fame fadeless live, as " never-sere" 
The Ivy wreathes yon Oak, whose broad defence 
Embow'rs me from Noon's sultry influence ! 
For, like that nameless Riv'let stealing by, 
Your modest verse to musing Quiet dear 
Is rich with tints heav'n-borrow'd : the charm 'd eye 
Shall gaze undazzled there, and love the soften'd sky. 
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Circling the base of the Poetic mount 

A stream there is, which rolls in lazy flow 

Its coal-black waters from Oblivion's fount : 

The vapor-poison*d Birds, that fly too low, 

Fall with dead swoop, and to the bottom go. 

Escaped that -heavy stream on pinion fleet 

Beneath the mountain's lofty-frowning brow, 

Ere aught of perilous ascent you meet, 

A mead of mildest charm delays th' unlab'ring feet. 

Not there the cloud-climb'd rock, sublime and vast, 
That like some giant king, o'er glooms the hill ; 
Nor there the Pine-grove to the midnight blast 
Makes solemn music ! But th' unceasing rill 
To the soft Wren or Lark*s descending trill 
Murmurs sweet undersong 'mid jasmin bowers. 
In this same pleasant meadow, at your will, 
I ween, you wander'd — there collecting flow'rs 
Of sober tint, and herbs of med'cinable powers ! 

There for the monarch-murder'd Soldier's tomb 
You wove th' unfinish'd* wreath of saddest hues ; 
And to that holier | chaplet added bloom 
Besprinkling it with Jordan's cleansing dews. 
But lo ! your} Henderson awakes the Muse — — 
His Spirit beckon'd from the mountain's height ! 
You left the plain and soar'd 'mid richer views ! 
So nature mourn'd when sank the flrst Day's light, 
With stars, unseen before, spangling her robe of night ! 

Still soar my Friend those richer views among. 
Strong, rapid, fervent, flashing Fancy's beam ! 

* War, a Fragment, 
t John the Baptitt, a Poem. t Monody on John Hendenon. 
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Virtue and Trath shall love your gentler song ; 
But Poesy demands th' impassion'd theme : 
Wak'd by Heaven's silent dews at Eve's mild gleam 
What balmy sweets Pomona breathes around ! 
But if the vex'd air rush a stormy stream, 
Or Autumn's shrill goat moan in plaintive sound, 
With fruits and flowers she loads the tempest honor'd 
ground. 



AN EFFUSION 

ON AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH. 

THOU wild Fancy, check thy wing ! No more 
Those thin white flakes, those purple clouds explore ! 
Nor there with happy spirits speed thy flight 
Bath'd in rich amber-glowing floods of light ; 

Nor in yon gleam, where slow descends the day. 
With western peasants hail the morning ray ! 
Ah ! rather did the perish'd pleasures move,' 
A shadowy train, across the soul of Love ! 
O'er Disappointment's wintry desert fling 
Each flower, that wreath'd the dewy locks of Spring, 
When blushing, like a bride, from Hope's trim bower 
She leap'd. awaken'd by the pattering shower. 

Now sheds the sinking Sun a deeper gleam. 
Aid, lovely Sorceress ! aid thy Poet's dream ! 
With fairy wand O bid the Maid arise, 
Chaste Joyance dancing in her bright-blue eyes ; 
As erst when from the Muse's calm abode 

1 came, with Learnings meed not unbestow'd : 
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When as she twinM a laurel round my brow, 

And met my kiss, and half retum'd my vow, 

O'er aH my frame shot rapid my thriU'd -heart. 

And every nerve confessed the electric dart, , 

dear Deceit ! I see the Maiden rise, 

Chaste Joyance dancing in her bright -blue Eyes! 
When first the lark high-soaring swells his throat. 
Mocks the tir*d eye, and scatters the loud note, 

1 trace her footsteps on th' accustomed lawn, 
I mark her glancing mid the gleams of dawn. 
When the bent flower beneath the night-dew weeps 
And on the lake the silver lustre sleeps. 

Amid the paly radiance soft and sad. 
She meets my lonely path in moon>beams clad. 
With her along the streamlet's brink I rove ; 
With her I list the warfoliogs of the grove ; 
A Tid seems in each low wind her voice to float 
Lone -whispering Pity in each soothing note ! 

Spirits of Love ! ye heard her name ! Obey 
The powerful spell, and to my haunt repair. 
Whether on clustering pinions ye are there, 
Where rich snows blossom on the Myrtle trees, 
Or with fond languishment around my fair 
Sigh in the loose luxuriance of her hair ; 
O heed the spell, and hither wing your way, 
Like far-off music, voyaging the breeze ! 
Spirits ! to you the infant Maid was g^ven 
Form'd by the wond'rous Alchemy of Heaven ! 
No fairer Maid does Love's wide empire know, 
No fairer Maid e'er heav'd the blossom's snow. 
A thousand Loves around her forehead fly ; 
A thousand Loves sit melting her eye ; 
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Love lights her smile— in Joy's red nectar dips 
His myrtle flower, and plants it on her lips. 
She speaks ! and hark that passion warhled song — 
Still Fancy ! still that voice, those notes prolong, 
As sweet as when that voice with raptVoos falls, 
Shall wake j;he soften'd echoes of Hea^yeo's Halls ! 

O (have I sigh'd) were mine the wizard's rod. 
Or mine the power of Protens, changeful Qod ! 
A flower-entangled Arbour I woald seem 
To shield my Love from Noontide's soltry beam ; 
Or bloom a Myrtle, from whose od'rons boughs 
My Love might ^eave gay garlands for her brows. 
When Twilight stole across the fading vale. 
To fan my Love I'd be the Evening Gale ; 
Mourn in the soft folds of her swelling vest. 
And flutter my faint pinions on her breast ! 
On Seraph wing I'd float a Dream, by night. 
To sooth my Love with shadows of delight : — 
Or soar aloft to be the Spangled Skies, 
And gaze upon her with a thousand eyes ! 

As when the Savage, who his drowsy frame 
Had bask'd beneath the Sun's unclouded flame, 
Awakes amid the troubles of the air. 
The skiey deluge, and white lightning^s glare — 
Aghast he scours before the tempest's sweep, 
And sad recalls the sunny hour of sleep : — 
So tost by storms along Life's wild'ring way, 
Mine eye reverted views that cloudless day. 
When by my native brook I wont to rove 
While hope with kisses nnrs'd the infant Love. 
Dear native brook ! like Peace, so placidly 
Smoothing thro* fertile fields thy current meek ! 
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Dear native brook ! where first young Poesy 
Star'd wildly-eager in her noontide dream, 
Where blamelese Pleasures dimple Quiet's cheek, 
As water-lilies ripple thy slow stream ! 
Dear native haunts ! where Virtue still is gay : 
Where Friendship's fix'd star sheds a mellow 'd ray ; 
Where Love a crown of thomless Roses wears : 
Where soften'd Sorrow smiles within her tears ; 
And Mem'ry, with a Vestal's chaste employ, 
Unceasing feeds the lambent flame of joy ! 
No more your sky-larks melting from the sight 
Shall thrill th' attuned heart-string with delight — 
No more shidl deck your pensive Pleasures sweet 
With wreaths of sober hue my evening seat. 
Yet dear to Fancy's eye your varied scene 
Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between ! 
Yet sweet to Fancy's ear the warbled song, 
That soars on Morning's wing your vales among. 

Scenes of my Hope ! the aching eye ye leave 
Like yon bright hues that paint the clouds of eve ! 
Tearful and sad'ning with the sadden'd blaze 
Mine eye the gleam pursues with wistful gaze. 
Sees shades on shades with deeper tint impend, 
Till chill and damp the moonless night descend. 



IN THE MANNER OF SPENCER. 

PBACB, that on a lilied bank dost love 
To rest thine head beneath an Olive Tree, 

1 would, that from the pinions of thy Dove 
One quill withouten pain ypluck'd might be. 
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For O ! I wish my Sara's frowns to flee. 

And fain to her some soothing song would write, 

Lest she resent my rude discourtesy. 

Who vow'd to meet her ere the morning light. 

But broke my plighted word — ah I false and recreant 

Wight ! . 
Last night as I my weary head did pillow 
With thoughts of my dissevered Fair engrossed. 
Chill Fancy droop'd wreathing herself wit^ willow. 
As tho* my breast entombed a pining ghost. 
** From some blest couch, young Rapture's bridal 

boast. 
Rejected Slumber ! hither wing thy way ; 
But leave me with the matin hour, at most ! 
As night-clos'd flowret to the orient ray. 
My sad hart will expand, when I the Maid survey. 



»» 



But Love, who '* heard the silence of my thought/' 

Contriv'd a too successful wile, I ween : 

And whisper'd to himself, with malice fraught — 

'* Too long our Slave the IHrnsel's smiles hath seen ; 

To-morrow shall he ken her alter'd mienT' 

He spake, and ambush 'd lay, till on my bed 

The Morning shot her dewy glances keen^ 

When as I 'gan uplift my drowsy head — 

** Now, Bard ! I'll work thee woe!" the laughing Elfio 

said. 
Sleep, softly-breathing God ! his downy wing 
Was flutt'ring now, as quickly to depart ; 
When twang'd an arrow from Love's mystic string. 
With pathless wound it pierc'd him to the heart. 
Was there some Magic in the Elfin's dart ? 
Or did he strike my couch with wizard lance ? 
For strait so fair a Form did upwards start 
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(No fairer deck'd the Bowers of old Romance) 
That Sleep enamoar*d grew, nor mo?'d from his sweet 
trance! 

My Sara came, with gentlest look divine ; 

Bright shone her eye, yet tender was its beam : 

I felt the pressure of her lip to mine ! 

Whisp'ring we went, and Love was all oar theme — 

Love pnre and spotless, as at first, I deem. 

He sprang from Heaven ! Such joys with Sleep did *bide, 

That I the living Image of my dream 

Fondly forgot. Too late I woke, and sigh'd — 

" O ! how shall I behold my Love at even-tide !" 



THE COMPOSITION OF A KISS. 

Cupid, if storying * Legends tell aright, 
Once fram'd a rich elixir of delight. 
A Chalice o*er love-kindled flames he fix'd, 
And in it nectar and ambrosia mix'd . 



« " Effinxit quondam blandam medltata laborem 

Baaia lascivft Cypria Diva manft. 
Ambrosise succos occnltft temperat arte, 

Fragraxuque infuso nectare tingit opus. 
Sufficit et partem mellia, quod subdolus ollm 

Non impune favis surripuisset Amor. 
DecuBsos viols foliis admiscet odores 

Et spoUa 8B8tivis plurima rapta roslB. 
Addit et Ulecebras et mille et mille lepores, 
. Et quot Acidalius guadia Cestas habet. 
Ex his composuit Dea basia ; et omnia libans 

Invenias nitidce sparsa per ora Cloes " 

Catm. Quad. Vol II. 
H 
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With these the magic dewb, which Evening brings. 

Brash *d from the Idalian star by fairy wings : 

Each tender pledge of sacred Faith he joined, 

Each gentler pleasure of th' unspotted mind — 

Day-dreams, whose tints with sportive brightness glow, 

And Hope, the blameless parasite of Woe. 

The eyeless Chemist heard the process rise, 

The steamy chalice babbled up in sighs ; 

Sweet sounds transpired, as when the enamour'd dove 

Pours the soft murm'ring of responsive love. 

The finished work might Envy vainly blame. 

And ** Kisses" was the precious compound's name. 

With half the God his Cyprian mother blest. 

And breath'd on Sara's lovelier lips the rest. 



TO AN INFANT. 

Ah cease thy tears and sobs, my little Life ! 

I did but snatch away the anclasp'd knife : 

Some safer toy will soon arrest thine eye 

And to quick laughter change this peevish cry ! 

Poor stumbler on the rocky coast of Woe, 

Tutor 'd by Pain each source of pain to know I 

Alike the foodful fruit and scorching fire, 

Or rouse thy screams or wake thy young desire: 

Yet art thou wise, for *mid thy brief alarms 

Thou closely clingest to thy Mother's arms. 

Nestling thy little face in that fond breast 

Whose anxious heavings lull thee to thy rest ! 

Man's breathing miniature ! thou mak'st me sigh — 

A Babe art thou— and such a thing am I ! 



ON THB CBRIBTBNINO OF A PRIBND's CHILD. 7^ 

To anger rapid, and as soon appeasM, 

For trifles mourning and by trifles pleas'd, 

Break friendship's mirror with a fretful blow 

Yet snatch what coals of fire on Pleasure's altar glow ! 

O thou that rearest with celestial aim 

The future Seraph in my mortal frame, 

Thrice holy Faith ! whatever thorns I meet 

As on I totter with unpractis*d feet, 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to thee, 

Meek Nurse of souls thro* their long infancy ! 



ON THE CHRISTENING OF A FRIEND'S CHILD. 

This day among the faithful plac*d 

And fed with fontal manna ; 
O with maternal title grac'd 

Dear Anna's dearest Anna ! 

While others wish thee wise and fair, 

A maid of spotless fame, 
rU breathe this more compendious prayer — 

May'st thou deserve thy name I 

Thy Mother's name, a potent spell, 

That bids the Virtues hie 
From mystic grove and living cell, 

Coofess'd to Fancy's eye ; 

Meek Quietness without ofifencc ; 

Content in homespun kirtle ; 
True Love ; and True Love's Innocence, 

White blossom of the myrtle ! 



76 ON THE CHRISTENINO OF A FRIBND's CHILD. 

Associates of thy name, sweet Child ! 

These Virtues may'st thou win ; 
With face as eloquently mild 

To say» they lodge within. 

So, when her tale of days all flown, 
Thy Mother shall be miss*d here ; 

When Heaven at length shall claim its own» 
And angels snatch their sister ; 

Some hoary-headed friend, perchance* 

May gaze with stifled breath ; 
And oft, in momentary trance. 

Forget the waste of death. 

Ev'n thus a lovely rose I view'd 

In summer-swelling pride ; 
Nor mark'd the bud, that green and rude, * 

Peep*d at the rose's side. 

It chanc'd, I passed again that way 

In Autumn's latest hour, 
And wondVing saw the self-same spray 

Rich with the self-same flower. — 

Ah fond deceit ! the rude green bud 

Alike in shape, place, name. 
Had bloom'd, where bloom'd its parent stud. 

Another and the same ! 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

WRITTBN IN APBIL, 1798. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 

Distinguishes the west, no long thin slip 

Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 

Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 

You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring ; it flows silently 

O'er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the nightingale begins its song, 

•• Most musical, most melancholy *" bird ! 

A melancholy bird ? O idle thought ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

—But some night-wandring man, whose heart was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrows) he and such as he 

First named these notes a melancholy strain : 

And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 

* This passage in Milton possesses an excellence far superior to 
that of mere description : it is spoken in the character of the melan- 
choly man, and has therefore a dramatic pr(q>rlety. The author 
makes tliis remark, to rescue himself from the charge of having al- 
luded with levity to a line in Milton : a charge than which none 
could be more painful to him, except, perhaps, that of having ridi- 
culed his Bible. 

H 2 
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Poet, who hath been building up the rhyme 

When he had better far have stretched his limbs 

Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moon-light, to the influxes 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 

Surrendering his iwhole spirit, of his song 

And of his fame forgetful ! so his fame 

Should share in nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his song 

Should make all nature loviier, and itself 

Be loved, like nature ! — But 'twill not be so ; 

And youths and maidens most poetical. 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 

In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 

Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 

0*er Philomela's pity-pleading strains. 

My friend, and my friend's sister ! we have learnt 

A different lore : we may not thus profane 

Nature's sweet voices always full of love 

And joyance ! 'Tis the merry Nightingale 

That crowds, and buries, and precipitates, 

With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 

Qf all its music ! and I know a grove 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge. 

Which the great lord inhabits not : and so 

This grove is wild with tangling underwood. 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass. 

Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 

But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many Nightingales : and far and near 

In wood and thicket over the wide grove 
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They answer and provoke each other's songs-— 

With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical, and swift jug jug, 

And one low piping sonnd more sweet than all — 

Stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 

Forget it was not day. 

A most gentle maid 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their notes. 
That gentle maid ! and oft, a moment's space. 
What time the moon was lost behind a doudi 
Hath heard a pause of silence : till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth ajid sky 
With one sensation, and those wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth with choral minstrelsy, 
As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 
An hundred airy harps ! And she bath watched 
Many a Nightingale perch giddily 
On bios' my twig still swinging from the breeze. 
And to that motion tune his wanton song, 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Farewell, O warbler ! till to-morrow eve, 
And you, my friends ! farewell, a short farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly. 
And now for our dear homes. — That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
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Mars all things, with his imitative lisp, 

How he would place his hand beside his hear, 

His little hand, the small forefinger up, 

And bid us listen t and I deem it wise 

To make him Nature's playmate. He knows well 

The evening star : and once when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant's dream) 

I hurried with him to our orchard plot. 

And he beholds the moon, and hushed at once 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes that swam with undropt tears 

Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! Well — 

It is a father's tale. But if that Heaven 

Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 

Familiar with these songs, that with the night 

He may associate joy ! Once more farewell, 

Sweet Nightingale ! once more, my friends! farewell. 



LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 
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The monshine stealing o*er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leaned against the'armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight : 
She stood and listened to my harp 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve I 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs, that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song that fitted well 
The ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight, that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her, how he pin'd : and, ah ! 
The low, the deep, the pleading tone. 
With which I sang another's love^ 
Interpreted my own. 
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She listened with a flitting blnsh, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

Bat when I told the cmel scorn 
Which crazed this bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting np at once, 
In green and sunny glade, 

There came, and looked him in the face, 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew, it was a fiend. 
This miserable Knight ! 

And how, unknowing what he did, 
He leap'd amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn, that crazed his brain : 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 
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His dying words — But when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltVing voice and paosing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve, 
The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng ! 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and maiden shame ; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside ; 
As conscious of my look, she stepped — 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head looked up, 
And gazed upon my €ace. 

Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly *twas a bashful art 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
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I calmed her fears ; and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, . 
My bright and beauteoos bride ! 



THE ANCIENT MARINER 

PART I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And be stoppeth one of three : 
" By thy long grey beard and thy glittering eye 

Now wherefore stoppest me ? 

The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 

And I am next of kin ; 
The gaests are met, the feast is set, — 

May*8t hear the merry din." 

But still he holds the wedding-gaest — 

** There was a ship," quoth he — 
** Nay, if thou'st got a laughsome tale. 

Mariner ! come with me." 

He holds him with his skinny hand. 
Quoth he, *' There was a ship " — 

•* Now get thee hence, thou grey-beard loon ! 
Or my staff shall make thee skip.' 



»» 



He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The wedding-guest stood still 

And listens like a three years' child ; 
The Mariner hath his will 
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The wedding-guest sate on a stone, 

He cannot choose bat hear : 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

** The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared — 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the light-house top. 

The sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he : 
And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon ** — 
The wedding guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her go 

The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding guest he beat his breast. 

Yet he cannot choose but hear : 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner : 

'* But now the north wind came more fierce, 

There came a tempest strong ! 
And southward still for days and weeks 

Like chaff we drove along. 
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And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice mast-high came floating fay 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 

Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 

A wild and ceaseless sound. 

At length did cross an albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soal^ 

We hailed it in God*s name. 

The Mariners gave it biscnit-worms. 

And round and round it flew : 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through. 

And a good sofuth wind sprang up behind, 

The albatross did follow ; 
And every day for food or play 

Came to the Mariner's hollo ! 

In mist or cloud on mast or shrood 

It perched for vespers nine. 
Whiles all the night through fog-4moke white 

Glimmer'd the white moon-shine.*' 
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* *God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thou so ?" — ** With my cross bow 

I shot the albatross." 



PART ri. 

** The sun now rose upon the right » 

Out of the sea came he ; 
Still hid in mist ; and on the left 

Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind » 

But no sweet bird did follow > 
Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the Mariner*B hollo ! 

And I had done an hellish thing, 

And it would work 'em woe : 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Nor dim nor red, like an angel's head. 

The glorious sun uprist ; 
Then all averred, I had kill*d the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 
'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The breezes blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free : 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea 
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Down drop'd the breeze, the sails drop*d down. 

'Twas sad as sad could be, 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky 

The bloody sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; « 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deeps did rot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch's oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so : 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 



f 
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And every tongue through utter drouth 

Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 

Ah well-a-day ! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross the albatross 

About my neck was hung. 



FART III. 



i( 



So pass'd a weary time ; each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye, 
When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it aeemed a mist : 
It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it ner'd and ner'd ; 
And as if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throat unslaked, with black lips baked 

We could nor laugh nor wail, 
Through utter drouth all dumb we stood 
Till I bit my arm and sucked the blood, 

And cried, ' a sail ! a sail !' x 2 
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With throat unslaked, with black lips baked 

Agape they heard me call : 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin. 
And all at once their breath drew in 

As they were drinking all. 

* See ! see !* I cried * she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work us weal 
Withoat a breeze, without a tide 

She steddies with upright keel !' 

The western wave was all a flame, 

The day was well nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun ; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun. 

And straight the sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven's mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she neres and neres ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like restless gossameres? 

Are those her ribs, through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And are those two all, all her crew, 
That woman, and her mate ? 

His bones were black with many a crack. 
All black and bare, 1 ween ; 
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Jet-black and bare, save where with mst 
Of mouldy damps and chamel crust 
They were patched with purple and green. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
And she was far liker Death than he ; 

Her flesh made the still air cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came 

And the twain were playing dice ; 
• The game is done ! Fve won, I've won !' 

Quoth she, and whistled thrice. 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 

And whistled through his bones ; . 
Thro' the hole of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 

Half-whistles and half-groans. 

With never a whisper in the sea 

Off darts the spectre-ship ; 
While clombe above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 

Almost between the tips. 

One after one by the homed moon 

(Listen, O stranger ! to me) 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 

And cursed me with his ee. 

Four times fifty living men, 

With never a sigh or groan, 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump 

They dropped down one by one. 
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Their souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ; 

And every soal it passed me by» 
Like the whiz of my cross-bow." 



PART IV. 

*' I fear thee, ancient mariner ! 

I fear thy skinny hand ; 
And thou art long and lank and brown 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye 
And thy skinny hand so brown" — 

" Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all all alone, 

Alone on the wide wide sea ; 
And Christ would take no pity on 

My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiful, 

And they all dead did lie ! 
And a million million slimy things 

Lived on — and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 
I looked upon the ghastly deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht. 
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A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids and kept them close, 

Till the halls like pulses beat ; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 

Nor rot nor reek did they ; 
The look with which they looked on me. 

Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on high : 
But O ! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's 6ye ! 
Seven days, seven nights I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving moon went up the sky 

And no where did abide : 
Softly she was going up 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main 

Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes . 
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They moved in tracks of shining white ; 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire . 
Blue, glossy green, and veiyet black 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongae 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea." 



PART v. 

** O sleep, it is a gentle thing 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary-queen the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck 

That had so long remained, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew, 

And when I awoke it rained. 
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My lipa were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

I moved and coald not feel my limbs, 

I was so light, almost 
I thought that 1 had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind, 

It did not come anear ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life. 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 
To and fro they were hurried about ; 
And to and fro, and in and out 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud ; 

And the sails did sigh like sedge : 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud, 

The moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 

The moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag. 
The lightning fell with never a jag 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 
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Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes : 

It had been strange, even in a dream 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 
The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do : 
They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 

Stood by me knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope. 

But he said nought to me.** 

*' 1 fear thee, ancient mariner !'* 

'* Be calm, thou wedding-guest ! 
*Twas not those souls, that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms. 

And clustered round the mast : 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the sun : 
Slowly the sounds came back again 

Now mixed, now one by one. 
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Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 

With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute : 
And now it is an angel's song 

That makes the heavens he mute. 

It ceased : yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, ••.•>- 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. ^ 

Till noon we silently sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep 

From the land of mist and snow 
The spirit slid, and it was He 

That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune. 

And the ship stood still also. 

The sun right up above the mast 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she *gan stir 

With a short uneasy motion — 

K 
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Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then, like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden hound ; 
It flung the hlood into my head, 

And I fell into a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard and in my soul discerned 

Two voices in the air, 

* Is it he ?' quoth (me, ' Is this the man ? 

By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel how he laid full low 

The harmless Alhatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey dew : 
Quoth he, * The man hath penaaoe done, 

And penance more will do.* '* 
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FART ▼!• 



riRBT VOICE. 



" ' Bat tell me, tell me ! speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing V 



SECOND VOICE 



* Still as a slave hefore his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast : 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is 



If he may know which way to go. 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.* 



FIRST VOICE. 



' But why drives on that ship so fast 
Without or wave or wind?' 



SECOND VOICE. 

* The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high> more high. 
Or we shall be belated : 
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For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trace is abated .' 

I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather : 
Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter ; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes 

That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 

Had never passed away ; 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapM : once more 

I viewed the ocean green. 
And look'd far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on ia lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned roud, walks on 

And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea 

In ripple or in shade. 
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It raised my hair, it fiuined my cheek » 

Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 
Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze- 
On me alone it blew. 

O dream of joy ! is this indeed 

The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill f Is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own country ? 

We drifted o'er the Harboor-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray-— 
' O let me be awake, my GKxl ! 

Or let me sleep alway.' 

The harboar-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 

That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 

Till rising from the same 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

K 2 
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A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
O Christ ! what saw I there ? 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat; 

And hy the holy rood 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand ; 

It was a heavenly sight : 
They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but O ! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot's cheer : 
My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot, and the pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third— I heard his voice ; 

It is the hermit good ! 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 
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He'll shrieve my soul, he*ll wash away 
The albatross's blood." 



PART VII. 

^' This hermit good lives in that wood . 

Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with Mariners 

That come from a far countr^. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and«ve — 

He hath a cushion plump-: 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The Totted old oak-stump. 

The skifif-boat iier*d ; I heard them talk, 
' Why, this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair 
That signal made but now ?' 

* Strange, by my faith !* the hermit said — 
* And they answered not our cheer. 

The planks look warped, and see those sails 
How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them 
Unless perchance it were 

The skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest brook along : 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 

That eata the she-wolfs young.' 



m 
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* Dear Lord I it has a fiendish look— 

(The pilot made reply) 
1 am a-feared.* — * Push on, pnsh on !* 

Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred : 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rambled on. 

Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 
Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat : 
But, swift as dreams> myself I found 

Within the pilot*s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the diip. 
The boat spun round and round, 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound* 

1 moved my lips : the pilot shrieked » 

And fell down in a fit. 
The holy hermit raised his eyes 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars ; the pilot's boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 
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Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro, 

* Ha ! ha !' quoth he — ' full plain I see. 

The devil knows how to row.' 

And now all in my own countr^e 

I stood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

* O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!* 

The hermit crossed his brow. 
" Say quick,' quoth he, * I bid thee say 
What manner of man art thou ?' 

Forthwith this frame of mind was wrenched 

With a woeful agony^ 
Which forced me to begin my tale. 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hoar 

That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told 

This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech ; 
The moment that his face I see 
I know the man that must hear me ; 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 

The wedding-guests are there ; 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
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And brid-xnaids singing are ; 
And hark the little vesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 

O wedding-gaest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide v^ide sea : 

So lonely *twaSj that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be^ 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me 
To walk together to the Kirk 

With a goodly company :— 

To walk together to the Kirk 

And altogether pray, 
While each to his great father bends, 
Old men, and babes^ and loving friends, 

And youths, and maidens gay. 

Farewell^ farewell ! But this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 

For the dear God, who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 
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He went, like one that hath been stunned 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow mom. - K < ,*t^ / 1* ► -^^ ^ 




THE foster-mother's TALE. 

A NARRATION IN DRAMATIC BLANK TBRSB. 

Bat that entrance, Mother t 

FOSTBRoMOTHBR. 

Can no one hear ? It is a perilous tale 

MARU. 

No one. 

FOSTBR^MOTHBR, 

My husband's father told it me, 
Poor old Leoni !— Angels rest his soul ! 
He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
With lusty arm. You know that huge round beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel ; 
Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree, 
He found a baby wrapt in mosses lined 
With thistle-beards, and such small locks of wool 
As hang on brambles. Well, he brought him home 
And reared him at the then Lord Veles* cost. 
A pretty boy, but most unteachable— 
And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 
And never learnt a prayer nor toki a head, 
But knew the names of birds, and mocked their notes, 
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And whistled » as he were a bird himself: 

And all the Autumn *twas his only play 

To gather seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them^ 

With earth and water, on the stumps of trees. 

A friar, who sought for simples in the wood, 

A grey-haired man — ^he loved this little boy, 

The boy loved him — and, when the friar taught him, 

He soon could write with the pen ; and from that time 

Lived chiefly at the convent or the castle. 

So he became a very learned youth. 

But, Oh ! poor wretch — he read, and read, and read. 

Till his brain turned — and ere his twentieth year 

He had unlawful thoughts of many things : 

And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 

With holy men, nor in a holy place — 

But yet his speech, it was so soft and sweet. 

The late Lord Velez ne'er < was wearied with him. 

And once, as by the north side of the chapel 

They stood together, chained in deep discourse. 

The earth heaved under them with such a groan, 

That the wall tottered, and had well-nigh fallen 

Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely frightened ; 

A fever seized bim, and he made confession 

Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which brought this judgment: so the youth was seized 

And cast into that cell. My husband's father 

Sobbed like a child — ^it almost broke his heart : . 

And once as he was working near the cell 

He heard a voice distinctly ; 'twas the youth's 

Who sang a doleful song about green fields^ 

How sweet it were on lake or wild savannah. 

To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 

And wander up and down at liberty. 

Leoni doted on the youth, and now 
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His love grew desperate ; and defying death; 
He made that cunning entrance I descxibed, 
And the yonng man esci^ped. 



Maria 
'Tis a sweet tale 



And what became of him ? 
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He went on ship-board, 
With thos6 bold TOyagcts who made discovery 
Of golden lands. Leoni's younger brother 
Went likewise ; and when he returned to Spain » 
He told Leoni, that the poor mad youth, 
Soon after they arrived in that new world. 
In spite of his dissuasion i seized a boat. 
And, all alone, set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 
And ne*er Was heard of more : but 'tis supposed 
He lived and died among the savage meni 



Lines 

ADORkSSRD TO A FRIENDi IN ANSWVR TO A MfeLANCHOLY 

LBTTBR. 

Away, those cloudy lookS) that laboring sigh, 
The peevish offspring of a sickly hour ! 
Nor meanly thus complain of Fortune's pow'r, 

When the blind gamester throws a luckless die. 

t 
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Yon setting sun flashes a moumfal gleam 
Behind those broken cloads, his stoimy train ; 
To-morrow shall the many colour'd main 

In brightness roll beneath his orient beam ! 

Wild, as th' Anttimnal gust, the hand of Time 
Flies o'er his mystic lyre : in shadowy dance 
Th' alternate gronps of joy and grief advance 

Responsive to his varying strains sublime ! 

Bears on its wing each hour a load of fate. 

The swain/ who, luU'd by Seine's mild murmurs, led 

His weary oxea to their nightly shed, 
To-day may rule a tempest-troubled state. 

Nor shall not Fortune, with a vengeful smile, 
Survey the sangmnary despot's might, 
And haply hurl the pageant from his height. 

Unwept, to wander in some savage isle. 

There shiv'ring sad, beneath the tempest's frown. 
Round his tir'd limbs to wrap the purple vest ; 
And mix'd with nails and beads, an equal jest! 

Barter for food, the jewels of his crown. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AFTER A WALK BEFORE SUFFER. 

Tho' much avenge, dear Jack, to flicker. 

To find a likeness for friend V ^ker, 

I've made, thro' earth, and air, and sea, 
A voyage of discovery ! 
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And let me add fto ward off strife) 

For V kers, and for V ker'a wife — 

She large and round, beyond belief, 

A Buperflaity of beef ! 

Her mind and body of a piece, 

And both compos'd of kitchen-grease. 

In short, dame Truth might safely dub her 

Vulgarity enshrinM in blubber ! 

He, meagre bit of littleness. 

All snuff, and musk, and politease ; 

So thin, that strip him of his clothing, 

He'd totter on the edge of nothing ! 

In case of foe, he well might hide 

Snug in the collops of her side. 

Ah then what simile will suit ? 

Spindle leg in great jack-boot ? 

Pismire crawling in a rut ? 

Or a spigot in a butt ? 

Thus I humm*d and ha'd awhile 

When Madam Memory, with a smile, 

Thus touch'd my ear — " Why sure, I ween 

In London streets thou oft hast seen 

The very image of this pair : 

A little ape, with huge she bear 

Link'd by hapless chain together : 

An unlick'd mass the one — ^the other 

An antic huge with nimble crupper " — 

But stop, my Muse I for here comes supper. 
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COMPLAINT OF NINATHOMA, 

How long will ye round me be swelling, 

O ye blue tumbling waves of the sea ? 
Not always in eanes was my dwelling, 

Nor beneath the cold blast of the tree. 
Thro* the high-sounding halls of Cathloma 

In the steps of my beauty I stray'd ; 
The warriors beheld Ninathoma, 

And they bless'd the white-bosom*d maid \ 

A ghost ! by my cavern it darted ! 

In moon-beams the spirit was drest-^ 
For lonely appear the departed 

When they visit the dreams of my rest ! 
But disturbed by the tempest's commotion. 

Fleet the shadowy forms of delight — 
Ah cease, thou shrill blast of the ocean. 

To howl thro' my cavern by night. 



ON A CONNUBIAL RUPTURE IN HIGH LIFE, 

1796, 

I sigh, fair injured stranger! for thy fate ; 

But what shall sighs avail thee ? Thy poor heart, 
'Mid all the ** pomp and circumstance" of state. 

Shivers in nakedness. Unbidden, start 

Sad recollections of hope's gairish dream. 
That shaped a seraph form, and nam'd it Love ; 

It's hues gay-varying, as the orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea's dove. 



\ 



1 
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To one soft aficent of domestic joy, 

Poor are the shouts that shake the high-arch 'd dome ; 
Those plaudits, that thy public path annoy, 

Alas ! they tell thee — ^Thon'rt a wretch at home ! 

d then retire, and weep ! Theit very iooee 
Solace the gwWsn, Drop the pearly flood 

On thy sweet infant, as the full-blown rose. 
Surcharged with dew, bends o'er its neighbVing bad. 

And ah ! that Truth some holy spell might lend. 
To lure thy wanderer from the syren*s power ; 

Then bid your souls inseparably blend. 
Like two bright dew-drops meeting in a flower. 



ABSENCE. 

A FAREWSLL ODB. 

Wbebb grac'd with many a classic spoil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along, 

I haste to urge the learned toil 
That sternly chides my loye>lom song. 

Ah me 1 too mindful of the days 

Illum'd by Passion's orient rays, 
When peace with cheerfulness, and health 
Enrich'd me with the best of wealth. 

Ah, fair delights ! that o'er my soul 
On mem'ry's wing, like shadows, fly ! 

Ah flowers ! which Joy from Eden stole, 
While Innocence stood smiling by ! — 

L 3 
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* But cease, fond heart ! this bootleae moan» 

Those hoars, on rapid pinions flownV 
Sh^ll yet return, by Absence crown'd, 
And scatter livelier roses round. 

The Sun, who ne'er repnits his fires, 
On heedless eyes may pqnr the day^: 

The Moon, that oft from heav'Q vetv^ea. 
Endears her renpyated ray. 

What tho' she leave the sky unblest 

To mourn awhile in murky west ? 
When she relumes her lovely light, 
yfe bl^ the wai^derer of the nigl^t. 




SONNET. 



Pensive, at eve, on the hard world I mus'd, 

And my poor heart was sad : so at the moon 

I gaz'd— and sigh*d, and sigh'd — for. Ah ! how soon 

Eve darkens into night. Mine eye perus'd. 

With tearful vacancy, the dampy grass. 

Which wept and gUtter'd in the paly ray. 

And I did pause me on my lonely way, 

And mus'd me on those wretched ones, who pass 

0*er the black heath of Sorrow. But, alas ! 

Most of myself 1 thought : when it befell. 

That the sooth Spirit of the breezy wood 

Breath*d in mine ear — " All this is very well ; 

But much of one thing is for no thing good.'* 

Ah ! my poor heart's inexplicable swell ! 
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TO SIMPLICITY. 

O ! I do love thee, meek simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress — 

Distress tho* small, yet haply great to me ! 

*Tis true, on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 

I amble on ; yet tho* I know not why. 

So sad I am ! but should a friend and I 

Grow cool and miff, O ! I am very sad ! 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 

My dreamy bosom's mystic woes I pall ; 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively, 

Now raving at mankind in general : 

But whether sad or fierce, *tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek simplicity. 



ON A RUINED HOUSE IN A ROMANTIC 

COUNTRY. 

And this reft house is that the which he built, 
Lamented Jack ! And here his malt he piPd, 
Cautious in vain ! There rats that squeak so wild, 
Squeak, not unconscious of their father's guilt. 
Did ye not see her gleaming thro' the glade ? 
Belike, 'twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 
What tho' she milk no cow with crumpled horn, 
Yet, aye she haunts the dale where erst she stray 'd : 
And, aye, beside her, stalks her amorous knight ! 
Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn. 
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And thro* those brogues, still tatter*d and betom, 
His inward charms gleam an unearthly white ; 
As when thro' broken clouds at night's high noon 
Peeps, in fair fragments, the fuU-orb'd harvest moon. 



TO MERCY. 

Not always should the tear*s ambrosial dew 
Roll it's soft ang^sh down thy furrow'd cheek ! 
Not always heav'n breath'd toiles of suppliance meek. 
Beseem thee, Mercy. Yon dark scowler view. 
Who with proud words of dear-lov'd freedom came 
More blasting than the mildew from the South, 
And kiss'd his country with Iscariot mouth — 
(Ah ! foul apostate from his father's fame !) 
Then fix'd her on the cross of deep distress. 
And at safe distance marks the thirsty lance 
Pierce her big side ! But, oh ! if some strange trance 
The eye-lids of thy stem-brow'd sister press. 
Seize, Mercy, tho' more terrible the brand. 
And hurl her thunderbolts with fiercer hand. 



TO KOSKIUSKO. 

O WHAT a loud and fearful shriek was there ; 
As tho' a thousand souls one death-groan pour'd. 
Ah me ! they viewed beneath an hireling's sword 
Fall'n Koskiusko ! Thro' the burden'd air, 
(As pauses the tir'd Copac's barb'rous yell 
Of triumph) on the chill and midnight gale 
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Rises with frantic burst or sadder swell 

The dirge of murder'd Hope — while Freedom pale, 

Bends in such anguish o'er her distin'd bier, 

As if from eldest time some spirit meek 

Had gather 'd in a mystic urn each tear, 

That ever furrowM a sad patriot's^ cheek : 

And she had dcain'd the sorrows of the bowl, 

Ev'n till she reel'd, intoxicate of soul. 



TO BURKE. 

As late I lay in Slumber's shadowy vale, 

With wetted cheek and in a mourner's guise, 

I saw the sainted form of Freedom rise : 

She spake ! not sadder moans the Autumnal gale. 

" Great son of Qenius ! sweet to me thy name. 

Ere in an evil hour with alter'd voice 

Thou bad'st Oppression's hireling crew rejoice, 

Blasting with wizard spell my laurelled fame. 

Yet never, Burke ! thou drank'st Corruption's bowl ! 

The stormy pity and the cherished lure 

Of pomp and proud precipitance of soul, 

Wilder'd with meteor fires. Ah spirit pure ! 

That error's mist had left thy purged eye : 

So might 1 clasp thee with a mother's joy.' 



»i 



TO SHERIDAN. 

It vras some spirit, Sheridan, that breath'd 
O'er thy young mind such wildly-various power ; 
My soul hath mark'd thee in her shaping hour. 
Thy temples with Hymmettian flowrets wreath 'd ; 
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And sweet thy ^oice, as when o'er Laura's bier 

Sad music trembled thro* Vauclusa's glade ; 

Sweet as at dawn the love-lorn serenade 

That wafts soft dreams to Slumber's list'ning ear. 

Now patriot rage and indignation high 

Swell the full tones ! And now thine eye-beams dance 

Meanings of scorn and wit's quaint revelry. 

Writhes inly from the bosom-probing glance 

Th' apostate by the brainless rout ador'd, 

As erst that elder fiend beneath great Mitchael's sword. 



TO PRIESTLEY. 

Tho* rous'd by that dark Vizir Riot rude. 
Have driven our Priestly o'er the ocean swell ; 
Tho' Superstition and her wolfish brood 
Bay his mild radiance, impotent and fell ; 
Calm in his halls of brightness he shall dwell ; 
For lo 1 Religion, at his strong behest, 
Starts with mild anger from the Papal spell, 
And flings to earth her tinsel-giitt'ring vest, 
Her mitred state and cumbrous pomp unholy ; 
And Justice wakes to bid the oppressor wail. 
Insulting aye the wrongs of patient Folly ; 
And from her dark retreat by wisdom won, 
Meek Nature slowly lifts her matron veil 
To smile with fondess on her gazing son ! 



TO EARL STANHOPE. 

Not Stanhope ! with a patriot's doubtful name 
I mark thy worth — ^friend of the human race ! 
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Since scorning faction's low and partial aim 

Aloof thou wendest in thy stately pace, 

Thy self redeeming from that leprous stain, 

Nobility ; and, aye, unterrified 

Pourcst thine Abdiel warnings on the train 

That sit complotting with rebellious pride, 

*Gainst her, * who from the Almighty's bosom leap'd 

With whirlwind arm, fierce minister of love ! 

Wherefore, ere virtue o'er thy tomb hath wept, 

Angels shall lead thee to the throne above : 

And thou from forth its clouds shall hear the voice, 

'* Champion of Freedom and her god ! rejoice !'* 



TO ERSKINE. 

When British Freedom, for a happier land. 

Spread her broad wings, that flutter'd with affright, 

Erskine ! thy voice she heard, and paused her flight 

Sublime of hope ! For dreadless thou didst stand 

(Thy censer glowing with the hallow'd flame) 

A hireless priest before th' insulted shrine, 

And at her altar pour the stream divine 

Of unmatch'd eloquence. Therefore thy name 

Her sons shall venerate, and cheer thy breast 

With blessings heaven-ward breath'd. And when the 

doom 
Of Nature bids thee die, beyond the tomb 
Thy light shall shine ; as sunk beneath the west, 
Tho* the great Summer Sun eludes our gaze 
Still bums wide heaven with his distended blaze. 

« Gallic Liberty. 
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A COUPLET, 

WRITTEN IN ▲ VOLUME OP POEMS PREfiBNTBB BY MR. 

COLBRIDGE TO DR. A. A HIGHLY RESPECTED PRIENi), 

THE LOSS OP WHOSE SOCIETY BE DEEPLY REGRETTED. 

To meet, to know, to love — and then to part, 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart. 



THE PICCOLOMINI; 

OR, THE FIRST PART OF WALLENSTEIN. 

A DRAMA. 

TRAMBLATBD PROM THB GERMAN OP SCHILLBR. 



PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 

It was my intention to have prefixed a Life of Wallen- 
stein to this translation ; bat I found that it mtist either 
have occupied a space wholly disproportionate to the 
nature of the publication, or have been merely a meagre 
catalogue of event's narrated not more fully than they 
already are in the Play itself. The recent translation, 
likewise, of Schiller's «« History of the Thirty Years' War" 
diminished the motives thereto. In the translation I en- 
deavoured to render my Author literally wherever I was 
not prevented by absolute differences of idiom ; but I am 
conscious, that in two or three short passages I have been 
guilty of dilating the original ; and, from anxiety to give 
the full meaning, have weakened the force. In the 
metre I have availed myself of no other liberties than 
those which Schiller had permitted to himself, except the 
occasional breaking-up of the line by the substitution of a 
trochee for an iambic ; of which liberty, so frequent in 
our tragedies, I find no instance in these dramas. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 



DRAMATIS PER80NJE. 



WaOentldiit Duk« of FriedUuid, GenerallMlmo of the Imperial Forces 

In the thirty yewf war. 
Odtmh PUxolmMf Lieatenant General. 
Max. PtcodmM, his Son, Colonel of a Regiment of Cniraaalers. 
Couni Ttrttkft the Commander of aereral regiments, and Brother 

in-law of Wallenatein. 
m, Field Marshal, Wallensteln*a Confidant. 
ItoUml, General of the CroaU. 
BiOler^ an Iriahman, Commander of a Regiment of Dragoons. 

DMMaradoif / ^^n^jgi. n,,^, wallensteln. 
OoetM, i 

JTeMA), ^ 

Niumatm, Captain of Cavalry, Aide-de-camp to Tertsky. 

The War Commissioner Von Qiuitenbergf Imperial Envoy. 

aen§nU Wrangelf Swedish envoy. 

BapHtia Sent, Astrologer. 

Duehsii iff FrisHand, Wife of WaUenstein, 
Thtkhf her daughter, Princess of Friedland. 
Tht CowUeu T^fMky, sister of the Duchess. 

A Comd. 

Several Cohn«l» and OmtrttU. 

Pag*t and AtkndtmU belonging to Wallenatein. 

Aikndamti and EoboUU belonging to Tertsky. 

The Matkr ^th$ CiOar to Count TerUky. 

VtM i$ Chmil^t of Count Plccolomini. 



THE PICCOLOMINI, &c. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. — An old grothio chamber in the Cou/ncil howe at 
Pilsen, decorcUed with colours and other war insignia. 

JUo, with Butler and Isola/ni, 

Illo, Te have come late— but ye are come ! The 
distance, 
Count Isolan, excuses your delay. 

lao. Add this too, that we come not empty handed. 
At Donauwert * it was reported to us, 
A Swedish caravan was on it's way, 
Transporting a rich cargo of provision. 
Almost six hundred waggons. This my Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty prize !— — * 
We bring it hither— 

Illo. Just in time to baquet 

The illustrious company assembled here. 

But. 'Tis all alive ! a stirring scene here ! 

Jso. Ay ! 

The very churches are full of soldiers. 

{Casts his eye round.) 
And in the Council-house too, I observe. 
You're settled, quite at home ! Well, well ! we soldiers 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can. 

* A town about twelve German milei N. E. of Ulm. 
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Illo, We have the Colonels here of thirty regiments. 
Tou'U find Count Tertsky here, and Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto, Goetz, Maradas, Hinnersam, 

The Piccolomini, both son and father 

You'll meet with many an unexpected greeting 
From many an old friend and acquaintance. Only 
Galas is wanting still, and Altringer. 

But. Expect not Galas. 

lUo. {hesitating). How «o ? Do you know* . 

lao. {interrupting him) 
Max. Piccolomini here ? — O bring me to him. 
I see him yet, ('tis now ten years ago, 
We were engaged with Mansfeld hard by Dessau) 
I see the youth, in my mind's eye I see him. 
Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adown. 
And t'ward his father, then in extreme peril. 
Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 
The down was scarce upon his chin ! I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth. 
And the full hero now is finish'd in him. 

lUo. You'll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 
The Duchess Friedland hither, and the Princess * 
From Carnthen. We expect them here at noop. 

But. Both wife and daughter does the Duke call 
hither ? 
He crowds in visitants from all sides. 

lao. Hm ! 

So much the better ! I had fram'd my mind 
To hear of naught but warlike circumstance, 
Of marches, and attacks, and batteries : 
And lo ! the Duke provides, that something too 

*The Dukes in Germany being always reigning powers, their 
sons and daughters are entitled Princes and Princesses. 
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Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes. 

Illo. (who hoa been standing in the attitude Gfrnediia- 
tion^ to BiUletf whom he leadi a UttU on one side,) 
And how came yon to know 
That the Count Galas joins us not ? 

Biii. Because 

He importuned me to remain behind. 

lUo, {yoith warmth) And you ? — You hold out firmly ? 
(Gfrosping* hii hand with affection,) 

Noble Butler ! 
But. After the obligation which the Duke 
Had lay*d so newly on me 

Illo. ' I had forgotten 

A pleasant duty — Major General, 
I wish you joy ! 

lao. What, you mean, of his regiment ? 
I hear, too, that, to make the gift still sweeter, 
The Duke has given him the very same 
In which he first saw service, and since then, 
Work*d himself, step by step, thro* each preferment. 
From the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives - 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole corps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 

But, I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
I dare accept this your congratulation. 
The Emperor has not yet confirmed th* appointment. 

lao. Seize it, friend ! Seize it ! The hand which in 
that post 
Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there, 
Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers ! 

Illo, Ay, if we would but so consider it ! — 
If we would aU of us consider it so ! 
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The Emperor gives us nothing ; from the Dake 
Comes all — ^whate*er we hope, whate*er wo have. 

Ito. (to lUo) My noble brother ! did I tell you how 
The Duke will satisfy my creditors ? 
Will be himself my banker for the fdture, 

Make me once more a creditable man ! 

And this is now the third time, think of that ! 
This kingly-minded man has rescued me 
From absolute ruin, and restor*d my honour. 

JUo, O that his power but kept pace with his wishes ! 
Why, friend ! he*d give the whole world to his soldiers. 
But at Vienna, brother ! — there's the grievance !— 
What politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and,'where they can, to clip his pinions. 
Then these new dainty requisitions ! these, 
Which this same Questenberg brings hither ! 

But. Ay» 

These requisitions of the Emperor—— 
I too have heard about them ; but I hope 
The Duke will not draw back a single inch ! 

Jllo. Not from his right most surely, unless first 
— ^From office ! 

But, {shocked and oonfiaed) Know you aught then ? 
You alarm me. 

Iso, (at the same time with Butler, amd in a hurrying 
voice.) We should be ruin'd, every one of us ! 

Illo No more ! 

Yonder I see our worthy friend* approaching 
With the Lieutenant-aeneral, Piccolomini. 

But, (shaking his head sigr^ficantly) I fear we shall 
not go hence as we came. 

* Spoken with a meer. 
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Scene II. 

Enter Octavio Piccolondni, and Questenberg, 

OcU {stillin the dUtance) Ay, ay ! more still ! still more 
new visitors ! 
Acknowledge, friend ! that never was a camp, 
Which held at once so many heads of heroes. 

{Approaching nearer.) 
Welcome, Coant Isolani ! 

I90, My noble brother. 

Even now am I arriv*d ; it had been else my duty — 

Oct. And Colonel Batler — trust me, I rejoice 
Thus to renew acquaintance with a man 
Whose worth and services I know and honour. 
See, see, my friend ! 

There might we place at once before our eyes 
The sum of war*s whole trade and mystery — 

{To Qikestenberg, presenting Butler amd Jsolani at 
the some time to him,) 
These two the total sum — Strength and Despatch. 
Quea. {to Octavio.) And lo ! betwixt them both ex- 
perienced Prudence ! 
Oct. (presenting Questenberg to Butler and Isolani.) 
The Chamberlain and War-commissioner Questenberg, 
The bearer of the Emperor's behests. 
The long-tried friend and patron of all soldiers, 
We honour in this noble visitor. {Universal silence.) 
lUo. {mcving towards Questenberg.) 'Tis not the first 
time, noble Minister, 
You have shown our camp this honour. 

Ques. Once before 

I stood before these colours. 
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lUo. Perchance, too, yon remember tahere that was. 
It was at Znaim* in Moravia, where 
Ton did present yourself npon the part 
Of th' Emperor, tosappllcate onr Dnke 
That he would straight assume the chief command. 

Qua. To tuppUtxUe f Nay, noble General ! 
So far extended neither my commission 
(At least to my own knowledge) nor my zeal. 

lUo. Well, well then — to compel him, if yon choose. 
I can rememb^ me right well. Count Tilly 
Had snffered total rout npon the Lech. 
Bavaria lay all open to the enemy. 
Whom diere was nothing to delay from pressing 
Onwards into the very heart of Anstria. 
At that time you and Werdenberg appeared 
Before oar General, storming him with prayers. 
And menacing the Emperor's displeasure. 
Unless he took compassion on tiiis wretchedness. 

Ito. {ttept up to ikem.) Tes, yes, 'tis comprdiensibU 
enough. 
Wherefore with 3^ur commission of to-day 
Ton were not all too willing to remember 
Tour former one. 

Qtie8, Why not, Count Isolan ? 

No contradiction sure exists between them. 
It was the urgent business of that time 
To snatch Bavaria from her enemy's hand; 
And my commission of to-day instructs me 
To fi«e her from her good friends and protectors. 

lUo. A worthy office ! After with oar blood 
We have wrested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 



* A town not lar fr«n the Mine-nKraiitams, m (be high road 
fnnn Yiouut to Pragae. 
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To be swept (mt of it is all our thinks, 

The sole reward of all oar hard-won victories. 

Ques. Unless that wretched land be doom'd to suffer 
Only a change of evils, it must be 
.Freed from the sconrge alike of friend and foe« 

IIU), What? Twas a favourable year ; the Boors 
Can answer fresh demands already. 

Quet, Nay, 

If you discourse of herds and roeadow-grounds^- 

Jto. The war maintains the war. Are the Boors ruin'd, 
The Emperor gains so many more new soldiers. 

Ques. And is the poorer by even so many subjects. 

Iso. Poh ! We are all his subjects. 

Ques, Yet with a difference, General ! The one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 
The others are well skill'd to empty it. 
The sword has made the Emperor poor ; the plough 
Must reinvigorate his resources. 

lao. Sure ! 

Times are not yet so bad. Methinks I see 

(excmwning with hia eye the dreu and ornaments 
of Questenberg) 
Good store of gold that still remains uncoin'd. 

Queff. Thank Heaven ! that means have been found out 
to hide 
Some little from the fingers of the Croats. 

lUo. There ! The Stawata and the Martinitz, 
On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces. 
To the heart-burning of all g^ood Bohemians — 
Those minions of court favour^ those court harpies, 
Who fatten on the wrecks of citisens 
Driven from their house and home — ^who reap no harvests 
Save in the general calamity — 
Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 
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The desolation of their coantry — ihetet 

Let theae, and aach aa theae, aupport the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

But, And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Emperor's table, 
Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they 
Snap at it with dog*s hanger — ^they, forsooth. 
Would pare the soldier's bread, and cross his reckoning ! 

Jio. My life long will it anger me to think, 
How when I went to court seven years ago, 
To see about new horses for our regiments. 
How from one antechamber to another 
They dragg'd me on, and left me by the hour 
To kick my heals among a croud of simpering, 
Feast-fatten'd slaves, as if I had come thither 
A mendicant suitor for the crumbs of favour 
That fall beneath their tables. And, at last. 
Whom should they send me but a Capuchin ! 
Straight I began to Inuster up my sins 
For absolution — but no such luck for me! 
This was the man, this Capuchin, with whom 
I was to treat concerning th' army horses. 
And I was forc'd at last to quit the field, 
The business unaccomplish'd. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in three days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty at Vienna. 

Quea. Yes, yes ! your travelling bills soon found their 
way to us : 
Too well I know we have still accounts to settle. 

Jllo. War is a violent trade ; one cannot always 
Finish one's work by soft rueans ; every trifle 
Must not be blackenM into sacrilege. 
If we should wait till you, in solemn council, 
With due deliberation had selected 
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The smallest out of four>and-twenty evils, ' 
r faith we shoald wait long. — 

' * Dash ! and through with it ["—That's the better watch- 
word. 
Then after ccme what may come. Tis man's nature 
To make the best of a bad thing once past. 
A bitter and perplexed '* What shall I do?" 
Is worse to man than worst necessity. 

Ques. Ay, doubtless, it is true ; the Duke does spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 

But Yes, the Duke 

Cares with a father's feelings for his troops ; 
But how the Emperor feels for us, we see. 

Ques. His cares and feelings ail ranks share alike, 
Nor will he offer one up to another. 

Iso. And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts, 
As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 
His dear sheep fattening in his fields at home. 

Ques. (toith a sneer) Count, this comparison you make, 
not I. 

But. Why, were we all the Court supposes us, 
'Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 

Ques. You have taken liberty — it was not given you. 
And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 
To rein it in with curbs. 

Oct. (interposing and addressing Questenberg.) 

My noble friend, 
This is no more than a remembrancing 
That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 
The soldier's boldness constitutes his freedom. 
Could he act daringly, unless he dar'd 
Talk even so ? One runs into the other. 
The boldness of this worthy officer, (pointing" to[Butler.) 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark, 

N 
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Freserv'd, when nought bat boldness eoa]d presenre it, 

To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 

In a most formidable mutiny 

Of the whole garrison. {Military muric at a distance,) 

Hah ! here they come ! 

Illo. The sentries are saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 
Oct. {to Qttestevberg.) Then my son Max. too has 
retamM. 'Twas he 
Fetch'd and attended them from Carnthen hither. 
Jso. (to Illo). Shall we bot go in company to greet 

them? 
Illo. Well, let us go. — Ho ! Colonel Butler, come. 
{To Octavio.) You'll not forget, that yet ere noon we 

meet 
The noble Envoy at the Generars palace. 

[Exeunt all but Qv^stertberg and Octavio. 



ScBNB in. 

Questenberg and Octavio. 

Ques. {tcith signs of aversion ahd aittmishment). 

What have I not been forc'd to hear ^ Octavio ! 
What sentiments ! what fierce^ uncurbed defiance ! 
And were this spirit universal — 

Oct. km ! 

You are now acquainted with three fourths of the army. 

Ques. Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this ? That Illo 
Thinks worse, I fear me, than he speaks* And then 
This Butler too^he cannot even conceal 



n 
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The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

Oct. Quickness of temper— irritated pride ; 
*Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 
I know a spell that will soon dispossess 
The evil spirit in him. 

Que, (walking up and down in evident disquiet,) 

Friend, friend ! 
O ! this is worse, far worse, than we had su£Per*d 
Ourselves to dream of at Vienna. There 
We saw it only with the courtier's eyes, 
Eyes dazzled by the splendor of the throne. 
We had not seen the War-chief, the Commander, 
The man all-powerful in his camp. Here, here, 
*Tis quite another thing. 

Here is no Emperor more— >the Duke is £imperor. 
Alas, ray friend ! alas, my noble friend ! 
This walk which you have ta'en me through the camp 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. 

Oct, Now you see yourself 

Of what a perilous kind the office is, 
Which you deliver to me from the Court. 
The least suspicion of the General 
Costs me my freedom and my life, and would 
But hasten his most desperate enterprise. 

Ques, Where was our reason sleeping when we trusted 
This madman with the sword, and plac'd such power 
In such a hand ? I tell you, he'll refuse. 
Flatly refuse, t'obey the Imperial orders. 
Friend, he can do't, and what he can, he will. 
And then th' impunity of his defiance — 
O ! what a proclamation of our weakness ! 

Oct, D*ye think, too, he has brought his wife and 
daughter 
Without a purpose hither? Here in camp ! 
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And at the very point of time, in which 
We*re arming for the war? That he has taken 
These, the last pledges of his loyalty, 
Away from out the Emperor*s domains — 
This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption ! 

QiLes. How shall we hold footing 

Beneath this tempest, which collects itself 
And threats us from all quarters ? Th* enemy 
Of th* empire on our borders, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still farther, 
And farther still, extending every hour ! 
In our interior, the alarum-bells 

Of insurrection — ^peasantry in arms 

All orders discontented — ^and the army. 
Just in the moment of our expectation 
Of aidance from it — ^lo ! this very army 
Seduced, run wild, lost to all discipline, 
Loosen'd, and rent asunder from the state 
And from their sov*reign, the blind instrument 
Of the most daring of mankind, a weapon 
Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ! 

Oct. Nay, nay, friend ! let us not despair too soon. 
Men*s words are ever bolder than their deeds : 
And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden, 
Find in his breast a heart he wot not of, 
Let but a single honest man speak out 
The true name of his crime ! Remember too. 
We stand not yet so wholly unprotected. 
Counts Altringer and Galas have maintained 
Their little army faithful to it's duty. 
And daily it becomes more numerous. 
Nor can he take us by surprise.: you know. 
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I hold him all encompass'd by my listeners. 
Whatever he does, is mine, even while 'tis doing — 
No step so small, bat instantly I hear it ; 
Yea, his own mouth discloses it. 

Ques, Tis quite 

Incomprehensible, that he detects not 
The foe so near ! 

Oct. Beware, you do not think 

That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypocrisy, have skulk'd into his graces ; 
Or with the sustenance of smooth professions 
Nourish his all-confiding friendship ! No — 
Compeird alike by prudence, and that duty 
Which we all owe our country, and our sovereign, 
To hide my genuine feelings from him, yet 
Never have 1 dup*d him with base counterfeits ! 

Quea. It is the visible ordinance of heaven. 

Oct, I know not what it is that so attracts 
And links him both to me and to my son. 
Comrades and friends we always were — long habit. 
Adventurous deeds performed in company. 
And all those many and various incidents 
Which store a soldier *s memory with affections, 
Had bound us long and early to each other — 
Yet I can name the day, when all at once 
His heart rose on me, and his confidence 
Shot out in sudden growth. It was the morning 
Before the memorable fight at LUtzner. 
Urg'd by an ugly dream, I sought him out. 
To press him to accept another charger. 
At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, 
I found him in a sleep. When I had wak'd him. 
And had related all my bodings to him, 
Long time he star*d upon me, lake a man 

n2 
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Astounded ; thereon fell upon my neck, 

And manifested to me an emotion 

That lar oatstripp*d the worth of that small service. 

Since then his confidence has follow *d me 

With the same pace that mine has fled from him. 

Qua, Ton led your son into the secret ? 

Oct. No I 

Qua, What? and not warn him either what bad hands 
His lot has plac*d him in ? 

Oct, I mast perforce 

Leave him in wardship to his innocence. 
His young and open soal — dissimulation 
Is foreign to it's habits ! Ignorance 
Alone can keep alive the cheerful air. 
The unembarrass'd sense and light free spirit, 
That make the Duke secure. 

Qua, (cmxUnuly) My honour*d friend ! most highly do 
I deem 

Of Colonel Piccolomint — yet — ^if 

Reflect a little 

Oct, I must venture it. 

Hush ! — There he comes! 



/ SCENB IV. 

r 

Maae. PkcoUmini, Octavio Piccolomim, Quatenberg. 

Max. Ha ! there he is himself. Welcome, my father ! 
(He embraces his father. As he turns roumd, he 
chserva Qv^tenbergt and draws hack vnth a cold 
and reserved air.) 
You are engag'd, I see. Til not disturb you. 
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Oct. How, Max. ? Look closer at this visitor, 
Attention, Max. an oM friend merits — ReT*rence 
Belongs of right to the envoy of yonr sovVeign. 

Mctx. (drily) Von Qnestenberg! — Welcome — if you 
bring with you 
Aught good to oar head quarters. 

Ques, {teizing his luxnd) Nay, draw not 

Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 
Not on mine own account alone I seizM it. 
And nothing common will I say therewith. 

{taking the hands of both) 
Octavio — Max. Piccolomini! 

saviour names, and fall of happy omen ! 

Ne'er will her prosperous Genius turn from Austria, 
While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 

Max, Heh ! — ^Noble minister ! You miss your part. 
You came not here to act a panegyric, 
YouVe sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us — 

1 must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Oct. (to Max) He comes from court, where people are 
not quite 
So well contented with the dake, as here. 

Max. What now have they contriv'd to find out in him ? 
That he alone determines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand ? 
Well, therein he does right, and will persist in*t. 
Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammer'd out to suit 
Another's taste and fancy. He'll not dance 
To every tune of every minister. 
It goes against his nature — ^he can't do it. 
He is possess'd by a commanding spirit. 
And his too is the station of command. 
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And well for na it ia so ! There exist 

Few fit to rale themaelyes, bat few that aee 

Their intellects intelligently. — ^Then 

Well for the whole, if there be foand a man. 

Who makes himself what nature destin'd him. 

The paose, the central point of thousand thoosands^-— 

Stands fix'd and stately, like a fiim-buUt column. 

Where all may press with joy and confidence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 

Another better saits the court — no other 

Bat such a one as he can serve the army. 

Ques. The army? Doabtless! 

Oct (to Questefiberg) Hush! Suppress it fri«id ! 
Unless 9ome end were answer'd by the utterance. — 
Of Mm there you*ll make nothing. 

Max. (contvnuing) In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they dread him 
More than the ills for which they call'd him up. 
Th* uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. — ^Butin the field. 
Aye, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 
The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 
All that is great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of g^reatness. 
The oracle within him, that which ituei, 
He must invoke and question — ^not dead books. 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 

Oct. My son! of those old narrow ordinances 
Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 
Of priceless value, which oppress'd mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 
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For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, tho* it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forwards goes 

The lightning*s path, and straight the fearful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shatt'ring what it 

reaches. 
My son ! the road, the human being travels, 
That, on which Blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings. 
Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines. 
Honouring the holy bounds of property \ 
And thus secure, tho' late, leads to its end. 

Qtiea. O hear your father, noble youth ! hear htm, 
Who is at once the hero and the mem. 

Oct. My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee ! 
A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education and thy school. 
Peace hast thou never witness'd ! There exists 
A higher than the warrior's excellence. 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence. 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment. 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Blissful, and th' enduring Mighty ! 
Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect ! 
Builds his light town of canvass, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently. 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel ! 
The motley market fills ; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights ; trade stirs and hurries ! 
But on borne morrow morn, all suddenly, 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march . 
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Dreary, and tolitary as a chnrch-jard 

The meadow and down-trodden leed-plot lie. 

And the year's barrest is gone utterly. 

Max. O let the Emperor make peace, my father ! 
Most gladly would I give the blood-stain'd lanrel 
For the first violet* of the leafless wipnng, 
Plock'd in those qniet fields where I bare joom^'d ! 

Oct, What ails thee ? Whatsomoves theeallat onoe? 

Max, Peace have I ne'er beheld? 1 Aoee beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither : O ! that sight. 
It glimmers still befinre me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delictons landscape ! 
My road conducted me thro' countries where 
The war has not yet reach'd. life, life, my father— ~ 
My venerable &ther, life has charms 
Which we have ne'er experienc'd. We have been 
But voyaging along it's barren coasts. 
Like some poor ever •roaming horde of pirates. 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
House on the wild sea with wild usages. 
Nor know aoght of the main land, but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves' landing. 
Whate'er in th' inland dales the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite, O ! nothing, nothing. 
Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 

Oct, (attentive, with an appearance of tmMutneit) 
And so your journey has reveai'd this to you ? 

Max. 'Twas the first leisure of my life. O tell me, 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 
The painful toil, which robb'd me of my youth, 

* In tba originsl :~ 

Den blut'gen Lorbeer geb* Ich hin mit Freaden, 
FUr*! ertte Veilelien, das der Men una bringt : 
Dm dnftlge Pfand der nenveijUngten Erde. 
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Left me a heart unsoard and solitary, 

A spirit uninform'd, unomamented. 

For the camp's stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, 

The neighing war-horse, the air-shatt*ring trumpet, 

The unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercise of arms — 

There's nothing here, there's nothing in all this 

To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 

Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not — 

This cannot be the sole felicity> 

These cannot be man's best and only pleasures ! 

Oct. Much hast thou leamt» my son, in this short 
journey. 

Mace, O ! day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes \ 

A fellow-man among his fellow-men. ^ 

I 

The colours are nnfurl'd, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buz is hush'd, and hark ! 
Now the soft peace-march beats, home brothers, home ! 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last plund'ring of the fields. \ 

The city gates fly open of themselves, 
They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all fill'd with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air. 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal. 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
O happy man, O fortunate ! for whom 
The well-known door, the faithful arms are open. 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing. 
Ques. {ajjparently much affected) O ! that you should 
speak 
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Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the tomorrow, not of this to-day. 

Max. {tvrmng rownd to him quick cmd vehemerU) 
Where lies the fault hut on you in Vienna ? 
I will deal openly with you, Questenherg. 
Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 
(I'll own it to you freely) indignation 
Crowded and press'd my inmost soul together. 
'Tis ye that hinder peace, ye ! — and the warrior. 
It is the warrior that must force it from you. 
Ye fret the General's life out, blacken him. 
Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares the Saxons, 
And tries to awaken confidence in th' enemy ; 
Which yet's the only way to peace : for if . 
War intermit not during war, how then 
And whence can peace come ? — Your own plagues fall on 

you ! 
Even as I love what's virtuous, hate I you. 
And here make I this vow, here pledge myself ; 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein, 
And my heart drain oflF, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o'er his ruin. {Eodt. 



Scene V. 

Qnutenbergj Ociavio Piccolomini. 

Ques. Alas, alas ! and stands it so? 

{then in pressing and %mp<Uient tone) 
What, friend ! and do we let him go away 
In this delusion — let him go away ? 
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Not call him back immediately, not open 
His eyes upon the spot ? 

Oct, {recovering himself out of a deep study) 
He has now open'd mine, 
And I see more than pleases me. 

Ques. What is it ? 

Oct, Cnrse on this journey ! 

Ques. But -why so ? What is it ? 

Oct. Come, come along, friend ! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately. Mine eyes 
Are open'd now, and I must use them. Come ! 
{drmvs Questevberg on with him) 

Quea. What now ? Where go you then ? 

Oct. To her herself. 

Ques To 

Oct, (interrupting Wm, and correcting himself) To the 
Duke. Come, let us go. — *Tis done, 'tis done ! 
I see the net that is thrown over him. 

! he returns not to me as he went. 
Ques, Nay, but explain yourself. 
Oct. And that I should not 

Foresee it, not prevent this journey ! Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him ? — You were in the right. 

1 should have warn'd him ! Now it is too late. 

Ques, But what* 8 too late ? Bethink yourself, my friend. 
That you are talking absolute riddles to me. 

Oct, (more collected) Come ! — to the Duke's. Tis 
close upon the hour 
Which he appointed you for audience. Come ! 
A curse, a threefold curse, upon this journey ! 

(He leads Questeriberg off.) 
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SCBNE VI. 

Changes to a spacious chamber in the hoiM of the Duke of 
Friedland. — Servants employed in putting the tables 
and chairs in order. During this enters Seni, like an 
old Italian doctor, in hlack, and clothed somewh4it 
fantastically. He carries a white staffs with which he 
marks oiU the quarters of the heaven, 

1st. Sert Come — ^to it lads, to it ! Mal^e an end of it. I 
hear the sentry call oat, ** Stand to your arms !" They 
will be there in a minute. 

2nd. Ser, Why were we not told before that the au- 
dience would be held here ? Nothing prepared — no or- 
ders — no instructions — 

3rd. Ser. Ay, and why was the balcony-chamber coun- 
termanded ; that with the great worked carpet ? — there 
one can look about one. 

1st. Ser. Nay, that you must ask the mathematician 
there. He says it is an unlucky chamber. 

2nd. Ser. Poh ! stuff and nonsense ! That's what I 
call a hum. A chamber is a chamber ; what much can 
the place signify in the affair ? 

iSeni {with gravity,) My son, there's nothing insignifi- 
cant, 
Nothing ! But yet in every earthly thing 
First and most principal is place and time. 

1»^ Ser. (to the Second,) Say nothing to him, Nat. The 
Duke himself must let him have his own will. 

Seni (counts the chairs, half in a loud, half in a low 
voice, till he comes to eleven, which he repeats,) 
Eleven ! an evil number ! Set twelve chairs. 
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Twelve ! twelve signs hath the zodiac: five and seven, 
The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve. 

2nd. Ser. And what may you have to object against 
eleven ? I shonld like to know that, now. 

Sent. JBIeven is — ^transgression ; eleven oversteps 
The ten commandments. 

2nd. Ser. That's good ! and why do you call five a 
holy number? 

Sent. Five is the soul of man : for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 
The five is the first number that's made up 
Of even and odd. 

2nd. Ser. The foolish old coxcomb ! 
UL Ser. Ay ! let him alon^ though. I like to hear 
him ; there is more in his words than can be seen at first 
sight. 

$rd. Ser. Off! They come, 
2nd. Ser. There ! Out at the side door. 
(They hurry cff, Seni follows slowly. A page brings 
the staff of command on a red cushionf and places 
it on the table near the Dvke^s chcdr. They are an- 
nouncedfrom vnthout, and the wings of the door fly 
open.) 



SCBNB VII. 

Wallenstein, Duchess. 

Wal. You went then through Vienna, were presented 
To the Queen of Hungary ? 

Duch. Yes ; and to the Empress too ; 

And by both Majesties were we admitted 
To kiss the hand. 
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WcU, And how was it receiv*d» 

That I had sent for wife and daughter hither 
To the camp, in winter time? 

Duch, I did even that 

Which you commission'd me to do. I told them. 
You had determin'd on our daughter's marriage. 
And wish*d, ere yet you went into the field, 
To show th' elected husband his betroth'd. 

Wal. And did they guess the choice which I had made ? 

Ditch, They only hop*d and wish*d it may have fallen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. 

Wal. And you — what do you wish, Elizabeth? 

Duch. Your will, you know, was always mine« 

WaL {after a pause). Well then I 

And in all else, of what kind and complexion 
WajB your reception at the court ? 
(The Duchess casts her eyes, on the ground, a/nd remcdna 

silent). 
Hide nothing from me. How were you received ? 

Dv^h. O ! my dear lord, all is not what it was. 
A cankerworm, my lord, a cankerworm 
Has stolen into the bud. 

WaX. Ay ! is it so ? 

What, they were lax ? they failM of th' old respect ? 

Duch. Not of respect. No honours were omitted. 
No outward courtesy ; but in the place 
Of condescen^ng, confidential kindness. 
Familiar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 
Ah ! and the tenderness which was put on. 
It was the guise of pity, not of favour. 
No ! Albrecht*s wife, Duke Albrecht*s princely wife. 
Count Harrach's noble daughter, should not so — 
Not wholly so should she have been receiv'd. 
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Wei, Yes, yes(; they have U'en offence. My latest 
conduct, 
They raird at it, no donbt. 

Duch. O that they had ! 

I have been long accustom'd to defend yon, 
To heal and pacify distemper*d spirits. 
No ; no one rail'd at you. They wrapped them up, 
O Heaven ! in such oppressive, solemn silence ! — 
Here is no every-day misunderstanding, 
No transient pique, no cloud that passes over ; 
Something most luckless, most unhealable, 
Has taken place. The Queen of Hungary 
Us'd formerly to call me her dear aunt, 
And ever at departure to embrace me--^ 
Wed. Now she omitted it ? 

Duch, (ieiping away her tearst after a pause.) She did 
embrace me, 
But then first when I had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had clos'd upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 
And press'd me to her bosom, more whh anguish 
Than with tenderness. 

Wal, (seizes her hand soothingly.) Nay now, collect 
yourself. 
And what of Eggenberg and Lichtenstein, 
And of our other friends there ? 
Duch, (shaking her head), I saw none. 
Wal. Th' Ambassador from Spain, who once was wont 
To plead so warmly for me ?^- 
Duch, Silent, silent ! 

Wal» These suns then are eclipsed for us. Hencefor- 
ward 
Must we roll on, our own fire, our own light. 

o 2 
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Duch, And were it — were it, my dear lord, in that 
Which mov'd about the Court in buz and whisper. 
But in the country let itself be heard 
Aloud — in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundry hints and 

Wal, (eagerly). Lamormain ! what said he ? 
Duch, That you*re accused of having daringly 
O^erstepp'd the power entrusted to you, charg*d 
With traitorous contempt of th' Emperor 
And his supreme behests. The proud Bavarian, 
He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers. — 
That there's a storm collecting over you, 
Of far more fearful menace than that former one 
Which whirFd you headlong down at Regensburg. 

And people talk, said he, of Ah ! 

{stifling extreme emotion J 

Wal. Proceed ! 

Jhich. I cannot utter it ! 

Wal. Proceed ! 

Duch. They talk 

Wal. Well ! 

Dutch, Of a second (catches her voice and 

hesitates.) 



Wal. Second 

Duch More disgraceful 

■ Dismission. 



Wal. Talk they? 

(Strides across the chamber in vehement agitation). 
O ! they force, they thrust me 
With violence, against my own will, onward ! 
Duch. (presses near to him, in entreaty.) O ! if there 
yet be time, my husband ! If 
By giving way and by submission, this 
Can be averted — my dear lord, give way ! 
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Win down your proud heart to it ! Tell that heart, 
It is your sovereign lord, your Emperor 
Before whom you retreat. O let no longer 
Low tricking malice hlacken your good meaning 
With abhor'd venomous glosses. Stand you up. 
Shielded and helmed and weapon'd with the truth, 
And drive before you into uttermost shame 
These slanderous liars I Tew firm friends have we. 
You know it ! — ^The swift growth of our good fortune 
It hath but set us up, a mark for hatred. 
What are we, if the sovereign's grace and favour 
Stand not before us ! 



SCBN£ VIII. 

Enter the Countess Tertsky, leading in her hand the 
Princess Theklay richly adorned unth brilliants. 

Countess, T^hekla, Wallenstein, Duchess, 

Coun. How sister ? What already upon business, 
(observing the countenance of the IhtchesSy) 
And business of no pleasing kind I see. 
Ere he has gladdened at his child. The first 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, Friedland ! father ! 
This is thy daughter. 
(Thekla approaches %oUh a shy and Hmid air, and bends 
herself as about to kiss his homd, he receives her in his 
arms, and remains standing for some tin^ lost in the 
feeling of her presence.) 
Wal. Yes ; pure and lovely hath hope risen on me ; 
I take her as the pledge of greater fortune. 
Duch. Twas but a little child when you departed 
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To nise vp tiiat gnat army for tiie Emperor : 
And after, at tbe dose of the campaign. 
When joa retnin'd heme out of Pdmeiania, 
Tour daoghter was already in the convent. 
Wherein she has remain'd till novr. 

WdL The while 

We in the field here gave oar cares and toib 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
To the loftiest earthly good ; lo ! mother Nature 
Within the peaeefol silent eouYent waUs 
Has done her part, and oat of her free grace 
Hath she bestowed on the belored child 
The godlike ; and now leads her thns adorned 
To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

Duck, {to TkdUa) Thoa wooldest not have recognized 
thy father, 
Woold'st thoa, my .child? She counted scarce eight 

years. 
When bst she saw yoor frioe. 

Thek. O yes, yes, mother ! 

At the first glance ! — ^My frither is not alterM. 
The form, that stands before me, folsifies 
No featore of the image that hath hw^d 
So long within me ! 

Wed. The voice of my child ! 

(Ihen after apauBe) 
I was indignant at my destiny 
That it denied me a man-child to be 
Heir of my name and of my pro^eroos fortune. 
And re-illome my soon extinguish'd being 
In a proud line of princes. 
I wrong*d my destiny. Here upon this head^ 
So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 
Let fsdl the garland of a life of war ; 
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Nor deem it lost, if only I can wreath it, 
Transmitted to a regal ornament. 
Around these beauteoas brows. 

(He clcupa her in his arma as Piccolomini enters.) 



SCBNB IX. 

Enter Max. Piccolomini^ and some time after Count 
Tertsky, the others remaining as before. 

Conn, There comes the Palladia who protected us. 

Wal. Max! Welcome, ever welcome! Always wert 
thoa 
The morning star of my best joys ! 

Max. My General^^ 

WaX, Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded thee, 
I but the instrument. This day thou hast bound 
The father to thee, Max ! the fortunate father. 
And this debt Friedland's self must pay. 

Max. My prince ! 

You made no common hurry to transfer it. 
I come with shame. Yea, not without a pang ! 
For scarce have I arriv'd here, scarce deliver*d 
The mother and the daughter to your arms, 
But there is brought to me from your equerry 
A splendid richly plated hunting dress, • 

So to remunerate roe for my trouble 

Yes, yes, remunerate me! Since a trouble 
It must be, a mere office, not a favour 
Which I leapt forward to receive, and which 
I came already with full heart to thank you for, 
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No ! 'twas not so intended, that my business 
Should be my highest, best good fortune ! 

{Tertsky enters^ and delivers letters to the Duke 
which he breaks open hurryingly.) 
Coun. {to Max.) Remunerate your trouble ! For his 
joy 
He makes you recompense. 'Tis not unfitting 
For you. Count Piccolomini, to feel 
So tenderly — my brother it beseems 
To show himself for ever great and princely. 

Thek. Then I too must have scruples of his love : 
For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father's heart had spoken to me. 

Max, Yes : 'tis his nature ever to be giving, 
And making happy. 
(He grasps the hand of the Duchess with still increasing 
warmth.) 

How my heart pours out 
Its all of thanks to him: O ! how I seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 
While I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. 
Inextricably as in some magic ring 
In this name hath my destiny charm-bound me ! 

Cotm. (who during this time has been anxiously watch- 
ing the Duke, and remarks that he is lost in thought 
over the letters.) My brother wishes us to leave 
him. Come. 
Wal. (turns him^self round quickly, collects himself, and 
speaks unth cheerfulness to the Duchess.) Once more 
I bid thee welcome to the camp, 
Thou art the hostess of this court. You, Max. 
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Will now again administer your old office, 
While we perform the sovereign's business here. 

{Max. Piccolomini offers the Duchess his on», the 

CoufUess accompanies the Princess.) I 

Ter. {calling after him.) Max., we depend on seeing ' 

you at the meeting. 



SCBMB X. 

Wallensteint Coumi Tertsky, 

Wal. {in deep thought to himself,) She hath seen all 
things as they are— It is so, 
And squares completely with my other notices. 
They haive determined finally in Vienna, 
Have given me my successor already ; 
It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 
The Emperor's delicate son ! he's now their saviour, 
He's the new star that's rising now f Of us 
They think themselves already fairly rid, 
And as we were deceas'd, the heir already 
Is entering on possession — ^Therefore— despatch ! 

[As he turns round he observes Tertsky, and gives 
him a letter. 
Count Altringer will have himself excus'd. 
And Galas too— I like not this I 

Ter. And if 

Thou loiterest longer, all will fall away. 
One following the other. 

Wal, Altringer 

Is master of the Tyrole passes. I must forthwith 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
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The Spaniards on me from the Mihtnese. 

^Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 

In contraband negociations, he 

Has shown himself again of late. What brings he 

From the Connt Thnr? 

Ter, The Connt communicates. 

He has found oat the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the conventions's held, 
Who says, youWe tir*d him ont, and that he'll have 
No further dealings with you. 

Wal. And why so ? 

Ter, He says, you are never in earnest in your speeches ; 
That you decoy the Swedes — ^to make fools of them. 
Will league yourself with Saxony against them. 
And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltry sum of money. 

WcX. So then, doubtless. 

Yes, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That I shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last. 
On our own soil and native territory. 
May be no longer our own lords and masters ! 
An excellent scheme !— No, no ! They must be oflF, 
Off, off! away ! — ^we want no such neighbours, 

Ter, Nay, yield them up that dot, that speck of land — 
It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game, what matters it to you who pays it? 

Wal, Off with them, off! Thou understand'st not this. 
Never shall it be said of me, 1 parcelled 
My native land away, dismemher'd Germany, 
Betray'd it to a foreigner, in order 
To come with stealthy tread, and filch away 
My own share of the plunder.— Never ! never ! 
No foreign power shall strike root in the empire, 
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And least of all, these GK)ths ! these hunger-wolves ! 
Who send such enyious, hot and greedy glances 
T*wards the rich blessings of our German lands ! 
I'll have their aid to cast and draw my nets, 
But not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 

Ter, You will deal, however, 

More fairly with the Saxons ? They lose patience 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 
Say, to what purpose all these masks ! Your friends 
Are plung*d in doubts, ba£3ed, and led astray in you. 
There*s Oxenstein, there's Arnheim — ^neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 
And in the end I prove the liar ; all 
Passes through me. I have not even your hand-writing. 

Wal. I never give my hand-writing ; thou know*st it. 

Ter, But how Cian it be known that you*re in earnest. 
If the act follows not upon the word ? 
You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 
Your intercourses hitherto with th* enemy. 
You might have done with safety all you have done, 
Had you meant nothing further than to gull him 
For th' Emperor's service. 

Wal. (after a pause, during which he looht narrowly 
on Tertsky) 
And from whence dost thou know 
That I'm not gulling him for th' Emperor's service ? 
Whence knowest thou that I'm not gulling all of you ? 
Dost thou know me so well ? When made I thee 
Th' intendant of my secret purposes ? 
1 am not conscious that I ever open'd 
My inmost thoughts to thee. Th' Emperor, it is true. 
Hath dealt with me amiss ; and if I would, 
I could repay him with usurious interest 

p 
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For th' evil he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power ; but whether I shall use it, 
Of that, I should have thought that thou could'st speak 
No wiselier than thy fellows. 
Ter, So hast thou always play'd thy game with us. 

{Enter Illo.) 



Scene XI. 

Illo, WaUenstein, Tertsky, 

Wal. How stand aflfairs without? Are they prepared ? 

lUo. You'll find them in the very mood you wish. 
They know about the Emperor's requisitions, 
And are tumultuous. 

Wed, How hath Isolan 

Declar'd himself? 

Illo, He's yours both soul and body. 

Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

Wal. And which way doth Kolatto bend ? Hast thou 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate ? 

Illo. What Piccolomini does, that they do too. 

Wdl. You mean, then, I may venture somewhat with 
them? 

Illo. — If you are assured of the Piccolomini. 

Wal, Not more assur'd of mine own self. 

Ter. And yet 

I would you trusted not so much to Octavio, 

The fox! 

Wal. Thou teachest me to know my man ? 
Sixteen campaigns I have made with that old warrior. 
Besides, I have his horoscope. 
We both are born beneath like stars — ^in short 
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(with CM air of mystery) 
To this belongs its own particular aspect. 
If therefore thou canst warrant me the rest 



Illo. There is among them all but this one voice, 
You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you. 

WdL, If I'm in aught to bind myself to them, 
They too must bind themseWes to me. 

Illo, Of course. 

Wal. Their words of honour they must give, their 
oaths, 
Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service wnccmditional, 

lUo. Why not? 

Ter, Devotion wnctmdAtional ? 

The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They'll always place among the premises. 
With this reserve— 

' Wah {shaking his head.) All tmcondiiional ! 
No premises, no reserves. 

Illo, A thought has struck me. 

Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening ? 

Ter, Tes ; and all the Generals 

Have been invited. 

Illo. {to Wallenstein.) Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion? 
1*11 gain for you the Generals* words of honour. 
Even as you wish. 

Wal. Gain me their signatures ! 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 

Illo. And if 1 bring it to you, black on white, 
That all the leaders who are present here 
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Give themflelves up to you, without condition ; 
Say, will you then — ^then will yon show yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck f 

Wal. The signatures ! 

Gain me the signatures. 

Illo. Seize, seize the hour 

Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O ! many things, all transient and all rapid, 
Must meet at once : and, haply, they thus met 
May, by that confluence, be enforc*d to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short, 
Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple ! 
This is that moment. See, our army chieftains. 
Our best, our noblest, are assembled round you. 
Their kinglike leader ! On your nod they wait. 
The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 
Hath woven together in one potent web 
Instinct with destiny, O ! let them not 
Unravel of themselves. If you permit 
These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 
Bring you them not a second time tog^her, 
*Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship. 
And every individual's spirit waxes 
In the great stream of multitude. Behold, 
They are still here, here still ! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 
Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 
Of each man with the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forc'd onward with the stream, 
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Will become sober, seeing but himself, 
Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 
Will face about, and march on in the old 
•High road of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 
And seek but to make shelter in good plight. 

Wed. The time is not yet come. 

Ter. So you say always. 

But when will it be time ? 

Wal. Whea I shall say it. 

lUo, Tou'U wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 
Till the earthly hour escapes you. O ! believe me, 
In your own bosom are your destiny's stars. * 

Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution. 
This is your Venus ! and the sole malignant, ' 

The only one that harmeth you, is Doubt. 

Wal. Thou speakest as thou understand'st. How oft 
And many a time I've told thee, Jupiter, 
That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 
Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 
Mole ey'd, thou may*st but burrow in the earth. 
Blind as that subterrestrial, who, with wan, 
Lead-colour*d shine, lighted thee into life. 
The common, the terrestrial, thou may'st see, 
With serviceable cunning knit together. 
The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee 1 but whatever 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves. 
And fashions in the depths — the spirit's ladder, 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds. 
Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministeries — 
The circles in the circles, that approach 

p 2 
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The central son with erer-nanowing orbit — 



These see the gUnce alone, the onseal'd eye. 
Of Jupiter's glad children bom in Instre. 

(He 100^ ocrost the ckcunber, then retunu, and, 
stcutding MtiU, proceeds,) 
The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and night, summer and spring ; not merely 
Signify to the husbandman the seasons 
Of sowing and of harvest. Human action, 
That is the seed too of contingencies, 
Strew'd on the dark land of futurity 
In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. 
Whence it behoves us to seek out the seed-time. 
To watch the stars, select their proper hours. 
And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses. 
Whether the enemy of growth and thriving. 
Hide himself not, malignant, in his comer. 
Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
Do you your part. As yet I cannot say 
What I shall do— only, give way I will not. 
Depose me too they shall not. On these points 
You may rely. 

Page, (entering,) My Lords the Generals. 

Wal. Let them come in. 
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SCBNB XII. 

Wallenatein, Tertsky, lUo, — To them enter Questenberg^ 
Octavio, and Max, Piccolomini, Bvilery Isolani, Mara- 
das, and three other Oenerala, 'Wallenatem motions 
Questenberg, who,inconseq%i,ence, takes the chair directly 
opposite to himi the others follow, arranging themMlves 
according to their rank. There reigns a momentary 
silence* 

Wal, I have understood, 'tis true, the sum and import 
Of your instructions, Questenberg, have weigh'd them. 
And form'd my final, absolute resolve ; 
Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 
Should hear the will of th' Emperor from your mouth. 
May*t please you then to open your commission 
Before these noble Chieftains. 

Ques. I am ready 

To obey you ; but will first entreat your Highness, 
And all these noble Chieftains, to consider, 
Th' Imperial dignity and sovVeign right 
Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 

Wod, We excuse all preface. 

Qites, When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Friedland 
A most experienc*d and renown'd commander. 
He did it in glad hope and confidence, 
To give thereby to the fortune of war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his royal wishes. 
Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 
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The Swede's career of conquest checked ! These lands 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
The scatter'd armies of the enemy, 
Hither invok'd, as round one magic circle, 
The Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstirn, 
Yea, and that never-conquer'd King himself ; 
Here finally, before the eye of NUrnberg, 
The fearful game of battle to decide. 
Wal. May't please you, to the point. 
Ones. In N&rnberg's camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame — ^in Lfltzen's plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Friedland 
After this day of triumph, this proud day, 
March'd toward Bohemia with the speed of flight, 
And vanish'd from the theatre of war ; 
While the young Weimar hero forc'd his way 
Into Franconia, to the Danube, like 
Some delving winter stream, which, where it rushes, 
Makes its own channel ; with such sudden speed 
He march*d, and now at once 'fore Regensburg 
Stood to th* affright of all good Catholic Christians. 
Then did Bavaria's well-deserving Prince 
Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need ; 
The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Friendland, 
Seven horsemen couriers sends he with th' entreaty : 
He superadds his own, and supplicates, 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
In vain his supplication ! At this moment 
The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge. 
Barters the general good to gratify 
Private revenge — and so falls Regensburg. 

Wal. Max., to what period of the war alludes he ? 
My recollection fails me here. 
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Max. He means 

When we were in Silesia. 

Wal, Ay! Is it so? 

But what had we to do there? 

Mcuc. To beat out 

The Swedes and Saxons from the province. 

WaL True. 

In that description which the minister gave 
I seem*d to have forgotten the whole war. 

(to Qutestenberg,) 
Well, but proceed a little. 

Ques. Yes ! at length 

Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay down their arms. 
Subdued without a blow. And here, with others. 
The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Deliver'd that long-practis'd stirrer-up 
Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindler of this war, Matthias Thur. 
But he had fallen into magnanimous hands ! 
Instead of punishment he found reward. 
And with rich presents did the Duke dismiss 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

Wal. {laughs) I know, 

I know you had already in Vienna, 
Your windows and balconies all forestall'd 
To see him on the executioner's cart. 
I might have lost the battle, lost it too 
With infamy, and still retained your graces — 
But, to have cheated them of a spectacle. 
Oh ! that the good folks of Vienna never, 
No, never can forgive me. 

Quea. So Silesia 
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Was freed, and all things loudlj call'd the Duke 

Into Bavaria, now pressed hard aa all sides. 

And h6 did put his troops in motion ; slowly, 

Quite at his ease, and by the longest road 

He traverses Bohemia ; but ere ever 

He hath once seen the enemy, faces round. 

Breaks up the march, and takes to winter quarters. 

Wal. The troops wete pitiably destitute 
Of every necessary, every comfort. 
The winter came. What thinks his Majesty 
His troops are made of? An't we mea? subjected 
Like other men to wet, and cold, and all 
The circumstances of necessity ? 
O miserable lot of the poor soldier ! 
Wherever he comes in, all flee before him. 
And when he goes away the general curse 
Follows him on his rout. All must be seiz'd, 
Nothing is given him. And compelled to seize 
From every man, he's every man's abhotrence. 
Behold, here stand my Generals. Karaffa ! 
Count DeodaCe ! Butler ! Tell this man 
How long the soldiers' pay is in arrears. 

But. Already a full year. 

Wal, And 'tis the hire 

That constitutes the hireling's name and duties. 
The soldier's pay is the soldier's covenant.* 

Qttes, Ah ! this is a far other tone from that 



* The original Ib not translatable Into Engllsti ; 
— - ' - ■ Und seln wfd . 
Muss dem tcidateH werden, dsroach heist er. 
It might perhaps have been thus rendered ; 

" And that for which he sold his services, 
The soldier must receive.'' 
But a false or doubtful etymology is no more than a dull pun. 
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In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 

Wal. Yes ! 'tis my fault, I know it : I myself 
Have spoilt the Emperor by indulging him. 
Nine years ago, during the Danish war, 
I rais'd him up a force, a mighty force, 
Forty or fifty thousand men, that cost him 
Of his own purse no doit. Through Saxony 
The fury goddess of the war march 'd on. 
E'en to the surf-rocks of the Baltic, bearing 
The terrors of his name. That was a time ! 
In the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honoured with festival and celebration — 
And Albrecht Wallenstein, it was the title 
Of the third jewel in his crown ! 
But at the Diet, when the Princes met 
At Regensburg, there, there the whole broke out, 
There 'twas laid open, there it was made known. 
Out of what money-bag I had paid the host. 
And what was now my thanks, what had I now, 
That I, a faithful servant of the Sovereign, 
Had loaded on myself the people's curses. 
And let the Princes of the empire pay 
The expences of this war, that aggrandizes 
The Emperor alone — ^What thanks hand I ! 
What? I was offer'd up to their complaints, 
Dismiss'd, degraded ! 

Ques. But your highness knows 

What little freedom he possess'd of action 
In that disastrous Diet. 

Wal, Death and hell ! 

I had that which could have procur'd him freedom. 
No ! Since 'twais prov'd so inauspicious to me 
To serve the Emperor at the empire's cost, 
I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
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Of th* empire, and the Diet of the empire. 
From th' Emperor, doubtless, I receiv*d this staff, 
But now I hold it as the empire's general — 
For the common weal, the universal intVest, 
And no more for that one man's aggrandizement ! 
But to the point. What is it that's desir'd of me ? 

Ques. First, his Imperial Majesty hath will'd, 
That without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

Wal, In this season ? 

And to what quarter, wills the Emperor 
That we direct our course ? 

Ques. To the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Regensburg 
Be purified from the enemy -ere Easter, 
That Luth'ranism may be no' longer preach'd 
In that cathedral, nor heretical 
Defilement desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure festival. 

Wal. My generals, 

Can this be realiz'd ? 
Illo. 'Tis not possible. 

But. It can't be realiz'd. 
Ques. The Emperor 

Already hath commanded colonel Suys 
To advance toward Bavaria. 

Wal. What did Suys? 

Qu£S. That which his duty prompted. He advanc'd ! 
Wal. What ? he advanc'd ? And I, his general, 
Had given him orders, peremptory orders. 
Not to desert his station ! Stands it thus 
With my authority ? Is this th' obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside 
No war can be conducted ? Chieftains, speak \ 
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You be the judges, generals ! What deserves 
That ofificer, who, of his oath neglectfa], 
Is guilty of contempt of orders ? 

lUo, Death. 

Wed. {rainng his voice, at aU hut Illo had remodned 
silent, and seemingly scrupukms,) 
Count Piccolomini, what has he deserved ? 

Max, {After a long pause) According to the letter of 
the law, 
Death. 
Iso, Death. 

But. Death, by the laws of war. 

(Questenberg rises from his seat, Wallenstein follows, 
all the rest rise.) 
Wdl. To this the law condemns him, and not I. 
And if I show him favour, 'twill arise 
From the reverence that I owe my Emperor. 
Ques. If so, I can say nothing further — here ! 
Wal. I accepted the command but on conditions ! 
And this the first, that to the diminution 
Of my authority, no human being, 
Not even the Emperor's self, should be entitled 
To do aught, or to say aught, with the army. 
If I stand warranter of the event. 
Placing my honour and my head in pledge. 
Needs must 1 have full mastery in all 
The means thereto. What render'd thi^ Gustavus 
Resistless, and unconquer'd upon earth ? 
This : that he was the monarch in his army ; 
A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch. 
Was never yet subdued but by his equal. 
But to the point ! The best is yet to come. 
Attend now, generals ! 

Ques, The prince Cardinal 
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Begins his roQte at the approach of spring 

From the Milanese ; and leads a Spanish army 

Thro' Germany into the Netherlands. 

That he may march secure and unimpeded. 

'Tis th' Emperor's will, you grant him a detachment 

Of eight horse-regiments from the army here. 

Wal. Yes, yes ! 1 understand ! — Eight regiments 1 
Well, 
Right well concerted, father Lamormain ! 
Eight thousand horse ! Yes, yes ! 'Tis as it should be ! 
I see it coming. 

Ques. There is nothing coming ; 

All stands in front : the counsel of state-prudence. 
The dictate of necessity !— 

Wal. What then ? 

What, my Lord Envoy? May I not be suffered 
To understand that folks are tir'd of seeing 
The sword's hilt in my grasp : and that your court 
Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 
The Spanish title, to drain off my forces, 
To lead into the empire a new army 
Unsubjected to my control. To throw roe 
Plumply aside. — I am still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulation runs, 
That all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where'er the German is the native language. 
Of Spanish troops and of Prince Cardinals, 
That take their route, as visitors, thro' the empire. 
There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 
No syllable ! And so the politic court 
Steals in a tiptoe, and creeps round behind it ; 
First makes me weaker, then to be dispens'd with, 
Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 
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What need of all these crooked ways, Lord Envoy ? 
Straight-forward, man ! His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that I mov'd off! — 

Well !— I will gratify him ! 

{Here there commences an agitation among the 
genercda which increases conlinuatly.) 
It grieves me for my nohle ofiScers sakes ! 
I see not yet, hy what means they will come at 
The moneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 
Still a new leader brings new claimants forward, 
And prior merit superannuates quickly. 
There serve here many foreigners in th* army, 
And were the man in all else brave and gallant, 
I was not wont to make nice scrutiny 
After his pedigree or catechism. 
This will be otherwise, i* the time to come. 
Well — me no longer it concerns. (He seats himself.) 

Max, Forbid it Heaven, that it should come to this ! 
Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation — 
The Emperor is abus*d — it cannot be. 

Iso. It cannot be ; all goes to instant wreck. 

Wal. Thou hast said truly, faithful Isolani ! 
What toe with toil and foresight have built up, 
Will go to wreck — all go to instant wreck. 
What then? another chieftain is soon found, 
Another army likewise (who dares doubt it?) 
Will flock from all sides to the Emperor 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

(During this speech, Isolani^ Tertsky, Illo, and 
Maradas, talk confusedly toith great agitation.) 

Max. (Busily^ cmd passionately going from one to 
another, and soothing them.) 
Hear, my commander ! Hear me, generals ! 
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Let me oonjore yoa, Duke ! ]>etemiiiie noUiiiig, 
Till we have met and represented to yoa 
Our joint remonstnmces. — Nay, calmer! Friends ! 
I hope all may be jret set right again. 

Ter. Away ! let os away ! in th* antechamber 
Find we the others. (^"^^ g^-) 

But. (to Quettenberg) If good eonnsel gain 

Due audience from year wisdom, my Lord Envoy ! 
Ton will be cautions how yoa show yoonelf 
In public for some hoars to come — or hardly 
Will that gold key protect yoa from mal-treatment. 

(CommoHont heeardfrom vjUhout.) 

Wal. A salutary counsel Thou, Oetavio ! 

Wilt answer for the safety of our guest. 
Farewell, Von Questenberg ! 

(QuestetJberg is about to apeak.) 
Nay, not a word. 
Not one word more of that detested suliject! 
You have perform'd your duty — ^We know how 
To separate the office from the man. 

(At Questenberg is going off with Oetavio, Goetz, 
Tiefenbach, KoUtttto, press in, several other ge- 
nerals following them.) 
Goetz. Where's he, who means to rob us of our general ? 
Tief. (at the same time) What are we forc'd to hear? 

That thou wilt leave us ? 
Kol. (at the same time) We will live with thee, we will 

die with thee. 
Wal. (with stateUnesSy and pointing to lUo) There ! 
the Field-Marshal knows our will. (Eadt. 

(While all are going off the stage, the curtain drops.) 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. — A small Chamber. 
Illo and Tertsky. 

Ter. Now for this evening's business \ How intend you 
To manage with the generals at the banquet? 

Jllo. Attend ! We frame a formal declaration, 
Wherein we to the Duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop of our blood for him, provided 
So doing we infringe no oath or duty 
We may be under to the EmpVor. — Mark ! 
This reservation we expressly make 
In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 
Now hear ! This formula so fram'd and worded 
Will be presented to them for perusal 
Before the banquet. No one will find in it 
Cause of offence or scruple. Hear now further ! 
After the feast, when now the vap'ring wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out, 
Go round for signatures. 

Ter, How ? think you then 

That they'll believe themselves bound by an oath. 
Which we had trick'd them into by a juggle ? 

lUo. We shall have caught and cag'd them ! Let them 
then 
Beat their wings bare against the wires, and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery, 
At court their signatures will be believ'd 

Q2 
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Far more than their most holy affirmations. 
Traitors they are, and must be ; therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 

Ter, Well, well, it shall content me ; let but something 
Be donef let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

Illo. Besides, 'tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how far, we may thereby propel 
The generals. 'Tis enough that we persuade 
The Duke, that they are his — ^Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had them. 
And he vsill have them. Where he plunges in, 
He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 

Ter. His policy is such a labyrinth. 
That many a time when I have thought myself 
Close at his side, he's gone at once, and left me 
Ignorant of the ground where X was standing. 
He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Amheim, to Sesina ; 
Himself comes forward blank and undisguised ; 
Talks with us by the hour about his plans, 

And when I think I have him — ofif at once 

He has slipped from me, and appears as if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 

lUo. He give up his old plans ! I'll tell you, friend ! 
His soul is occupied with nothing else. 
Even in his sleep— they are his thoughts, his dreams 
That day by day he questions for this purpose 
The motions of the planets 

Ter, Ay ! you know 

This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrological tower 
To make joint observations — ^for I hear. 
It is to be a night of weight and crisis, 
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And something great, and of long expectation, 
Is to make its procession in the heayen. 

lUo, Gomel be we bold and make despatch. The work 
In this next day or two most thrive and grow 
More than it has for years. And let but only 
Things first turn up auspicious here belo w - 
Mark wftat I say — the right stars too will show themselves. 
Come, to the generals. All is in th6 glow. 
And must be beaten while 'tis malleable. 

Ter. Do you go thither, Illo. I must stay 
And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 
That we too are not idle. Break one string, 
A second is in readiness. 

I Ho. Yes! Yes! 

I saw your Lady smile with such sly meaning. 
What's in the wind ? 

Ter. A secret. Hush ! she comes. [Exit lUo. 



SCBNB II. 

(r^ Cowntets tteps out from a closet.) 
Count and Countess Tertsky.. 

Ter. Well — is she coming — I can keep him back 
No lon^r. 

Coun. She will be there instantly. 

You only send him. 

Ter. I am not quite certain, 

I must confess it, Countess, whether or no 
We are earning the Duke's thanks hereby. You know» 
No ray has broke out from him on this point. 
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You have o'errol'd me, and yoanelf know best 
How far yon dare proceed. 

Covn, I take it on me. 

(talking to henelf, uthUe she is advancing) 
Here's no need of fall powers and commissions — 
My cloudy Duke ! we understand each other — 
And without words. What, could I not unriddle, 
Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither. 
Why first he^ and no other, should be chosen 
To fetch her hither ! This sham of betrothing her 
To a bridegroom,* when no one knows — No ! no ! 
This may blind others ! I see thro' thee, Brother ! 
But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet ! — It all remains 
Mutely delivered up to my finessing— 
Well — ^thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke Friedland ! 
In her who is thy sister. 

Ser. {enters) The commanders ! 

Ter. (to the Countess) Take care you heat his fancy and 
afifections — 
Possess him with a reverie, and send him. 
Absent, and dreaming, to the banquet; that 
He may not boggle at the signature. 

Coun. Take you care of your guests ! — Go, send him 
hither. 

Ter. All rests upon his undersigning. 

Cov/n. (interrvpting him) Go to your guests ! G( 

Ilk), (comes hack) Where art staying, Tertsky ? 
The house is fall, and all expecting you. 

Ter, Instantly ! instantly ! 



* In Germany, after honotirable addresses have been paid and 
formally accepted, the lovers are called toide and bridegroom, even 
though the msniage Bhoald not take place till years afterwards. 
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{To the Countess.) 
And let him n^it 
Stay here too long, it might awake suspicion 
In the old man 
Coun, A trace with your precautions ! 

[Exeunt Tertsky and Illo, 



Scene III. 

CotmtesSy Max, Piccolomini, 

Max. {peeping in on the stage shily) Aunt Tertsky ! 
may I venture ? 

{Advances to the middle of the stage^ and looks 
around him taith uneasmess.) 

She's not here ! 
Where is she ? 

Coun, Look but somewhat narrowly 

In yonder comer, lest perhaps she lie 
Conceal'd behind that screen. 

Max, There lie her gloves ! 

{Snatches at them, hut the Countess takes them 
herself.) 
You unkind Lady ! You refuse me this-- 
You make it an amusement to torment me. 
Coun. And this the thanks you give me for my trouble f 
Max. O, if you felt the oppression at my heart ! 
Since we've been here, so to constrain myself — 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and glances — 
These, these are not my habits ! 

Coun. You have still 

Many new habits to acquire, young friend ! 
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Bat on this proof of your obedient temper 
I must continne to insist ; and only 
On this condition can I piay the agent 
For your concerns. 

Max, ■ But wherefore comes she not? 

Where is she? 

Coun, Into my hands you must place it 

Whole and entire. Whom could you find, indeed, 
More lealously affected to your interest ? 
No soul on earth must know it — not your father. 
He must not above all. 

Max, Alas! what danger? 

Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All, the enraptured aoul stirs up witlun me. 

Lady ! tell me. Is all changed -around me ; 
Or is it only I? 

I find myself, 
As among strangers ! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 
Where has it vanish'd to ? There was a time 
When eY*n, methought, with such a world, as this, 

1 was not discontented. Now, how flat ! 
How stale! No life, no Uoom, no flavour in it ! 
My comrades are intcderable to me. 

My father — ^Even to him I can say nothing. 
My arms, my military duties — O ! 
They are such wearying toys ! 

Coim. But, gentle firiend ! 

1 must oitreat it of your condescension. 
You would be ]^leas'd to sink ytxir eye, and fiivoor 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world. 
Where even now much, and of much moimont. 
Is on the eve of its completion. 

Max, Something. 
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I can't but know, is going fonvard roand me. 
I see it gath'ring, crowding, driving on, 
Ii^ wild uncastomary movements. Well, 
In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 
Where think you I have been, dear lady? Nay, 
No raillery. The turmoil of the camp. 
The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in. 
The pointless jest, the empty conversation. 
Oppress^ and stifled me. I gasp*d for air — 
I could not breathe — I was constrained to fly, 
To seek a silence out for my full heart ; 
And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 
No smiling Countess! In the church was I. 
There is a cloister here to the heaven's gate,**^ . 
Thither I went, there found myself alone. 
Over the altar hung a holy mother ; 
A wretched painting 'twas, yet 'twas the friend 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, 
How oft have I beheld that glorious form . 
In splendour, mid extatic worshippers ; 
Yet, still it roov'd me not I and now at once 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love. 

Coun, Enjoy your fortune and felicity ! 
Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship 
Shall keep strict vigils for you, anxious, active. 
Only be manageable when that friendship 
Points you the road to full accomplishment. 
How long may it be since you declared your passion ? 

* I am doubtful whether this be the dedication of the cloister, or 
the name of one of the city gates, near which it stood. I have 
translated it in the former sense ; but fearful of having made some 
blunder, I add the original :— 

Es ist eln Kloster hier xur Hmmel»pf9rte. 
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Max. Thia morning did I hazard the first word. 
Coun. This morning the first time in twenty dajrs ? 
Max. 'Twas at that hnnting-castle, betwixt here 
And Nepomuck, where you had join'd os, and — 
That was the last relay of the whole journey I 
In a balcony we were standing mute. 
And gazing out upon the dreary field : 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 
The safe-guard which the Duke had sent us — ^heavy 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me, 
And trembling ventured 1 at length these words: 
This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take leave of my good fortune. 
A few hours more, and you will find a father. 
Will see yourself surrounded by new friends^ 
And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger. 
Lost in the many — ** Speak with my aunt Tertsky V* 
With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 
She faulter'd. I beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful cheeks, and from the ground 
Rais'd slowly up, her eye met mine— no longer 
Did I control myself. 

{The Princess Thekla appears at the door, and 
remains stamding, observed by the Countess, but 
not by Piccolomini.) 

With instant boldness 
I caught her in my arms, my mouth touch'd her*s ; 
There was a rustling in the room close by; 
It parted us—'Twas you. What since has happened. 
You know. 

Coun. {qfter a paiLse, with a stolen glance at Thekla) 
And is it your excess of modesty ; 
Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ? 
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Max, Of j/<n*r secret ? 

Coun. Why, yes ! When in the instant after you 
I stepped into the room, and found my niece there, 
What she in this first moment of the heart, 
Ta'en with surprise — 

Max, {with eagerness) Well ? 



SCBNB IV. 
Thekla (hurries forward). Countess^ Max. Piccolomini. 

Thek. (to the Cotmtess) Spare yourself the trouble. 
That hears he better from myself. 

Max, {stepping backward) My Princess ! 

What have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky ! 

Tliek {to the Countess) Has he been here long? 

Coun. Yes ; and soon must go. 

Where have you stayM so long ? 

Thek. Alas ! my mother 

Wept so again ! and I — I see her suffer. 
Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

Max. Now once again I have courage to look on you. 
To-day at noon I could not. 
The dazzle of the jewels that play'd round you 
Hid the beloved from me. 

Thek. Then you saw roe 

With your eye only — and not with your heart ? 

Max. This morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your father's arras. 
Beheld myself an alien in this ctrcle, 
O ! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
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Bat his stern eye o'erpower'd the swelling passion — 

It dar'd not bat be silent. And those brilliants, 

That like a crown of stars enwreath'd yoar brows. 

They scar'd me too ! O wherefore, wherefore should he 

At the first meeting spread as 'twere the bann 

Of excommunication round yon, wherefore 

Dress up the angel as for sacrifice. 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 

The mournful burthen of his station ? Fitly 

May love dare woo for love ; but such a splendour 

Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 

Thek. Hush ! not a word more of this mummery* 
You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. 

(to the CowUets) 
He is not in spirits. Wherefore is he not ? 
Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 
He had quite another nature on the journey — 
So calm, so bright, so joyous eloquent. 

(to Max) 
It was my wish to see you always so, 
And never otherwise ! 

Mcuc. You find yourself 

In your great father*8 arms, beloved lady ! 
All in a new world, which does homage to you, 
And which, were*t only by its novelty, 
Delights your eye. 

Thek. Yes ; I confess to you 

That many things delight me here : this camp, 
This motley stage of warriors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 
And binds to life, binds to reality. 
What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream ! 

Max. Alas ! not so to me. 
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It makes a dream of my reality. 

Upon some island in the etherial heights 

I*ve liv'd for these last days. This mass of men 

Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 

That, reconducting to my former life, 

DiTides me and my heaven. 

Thek. The game of life 

Looks cheerfal, when one carries in one's heart 
The nnalienable treasure. Tis a game, 
Which having once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

(breaking off, and in a sportive tone) 
In this short time that IVe been present here, 
What new unheard-of things have I not seen ? 
And yet they all must give place to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

Coun. (recollecting) And what 

Can this be then ? Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of ^this house. 

Thek. {smiling) Ay, but the road thereto is watched by 
spirits. 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

Coun. (laughs) The astrological tower! — How hap- 
pens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable. 
Opens before you e*en at your approach ? 

Thek. A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious services 
Were mine at first sight, open'd me the doors. 

Max. That is the Duke's astrologer, old Seni. 

Thek. He questioned me on many points ; for instance, 
When I was born, what month, and on what day. 
Whether by day or in the night. 
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Coun. He wish'd 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thek. My hand too he examin*d, shook his head 
With much sad meaning, and the lines, methonght^ 
Did not square over truly with his wishes. 

Coun, Well, Princess, and what found you in this 
tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 

Thek. It was a strange 

Sensation that came o*er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in ; and now 
The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
'Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star. 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars : all seem'd to come from them. 
' These are the planets,' said that low old man, 
* They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imag'd here as kings. He farthest from you. 
Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn . 
He opposite, the king with the red light. 
An arm*d man for the battle, that is Mars : 
And both these bring but little luck to man.* 
But at his side a lovely lady stood. 
The star upon her head was soft and bright. 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 
Quite in the middle glitter'd silver-bright 
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A cheerful man, and with a monarch's mien ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father's star : 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

Maac. O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 
The human being's pride that peoples ^ace 
With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Lore 
This visible nature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 
Lurks. in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 
For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth-place: 
Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion > 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the ]ieart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
♦ Spirits or gods, that us'd to share this earth 
With man aa with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down : and even at this day 



♦ No more of talk, where god or angel guest 
With man, as with his friend familiar, us'd 
To sit Indulgent. PanOUe U»t, B. IX. 

r2 
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'Tis Jupiter who brings whatever is great. 
And Venus who brings every thing that's fair ! 
Thek. And if this be the science of the stars, 
I too, with glad and zealous industry, 
Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought. 
That in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 

Coun, Not only roses, 

But thorns too hath the heaven ; and well for yoa, 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate. 
What Venus twin*d, the bearer of glad fortune, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 

M(xx. Soon will his gloomy empire reach its close. 
Blest be the general's zeal : into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 
Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 
Will have remain*d for his great heart ! Enough 
Has he perform 'd for glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire ; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitsohin ; Reichenberg, 
And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 
Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests ; 
His ruling passion, to create the splendid, 
He can indulge without restraint ; can give 
A princely patronage to every art. 
And to all worth a sovereign's protection. 
Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses — 
Coun. Yet I would have you look, and look again. 
Before you lay aside your arms, young friend ! 
A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it 
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That you should woo and win her with the sword. 

Max. O, that the sword could win her ! 

Coun. What was that ? 

Did you hear nothing? Seem'd, as if I heard 
Tumult and larum in the hanquet-room. [Exit Countess. 



SCBNB V. 
Thekla and Maac. Piccolomini. 

Thek. (As soon as the Countess is ou^ of sigktt in a 
quick slow voice to Piccolomini.) 
Don*t trust them ! They are false ! 

Max. Impossible ! 

Thek. Trust no one here but me. I saw at once. 
They had a purpose. 

Max. Purpose ! but what purpose ? 

And how can we be instrumental to it ? 

Thek., I know no more than you ; but yet, believe me: 
There's some design in this ! To make us happy, 
To realize our union — trust me, love ! 
They but pretend to wish it. 

Maac. But these Tertskies 

Why use we them at all ? Why not your mother ? 
Excellent creature ! she deserves from us 
A full and filial confidence. 

Thek. She doth love you, 

Doth rate you high before all others — but — 
But such a secret — she would never have 
The courage to conceal it from my father. 
For her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 
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Max. Why any secret ? 

I love not secrets. Mark, what I will do. 
I'll throw me at yoarfather*8 feet — let him 
Decide upon my fortanes ! — He is true, 
He wears no mask — ^he hates all crooked ways — 
He is so good, so nohle ! 

Thek. (falU on his neck) Thai are you! 

Max. You knew him only since this mom ; hut I 
Haye liv'd ten years already in his presence, 
And who knows whether in this very moment 
He is not merely waiting for us hotb 
To own our loves, in order to unite us. 
You are silent? 

You look at me with such a hopelessness ! 
What have you to ohject against your father ? 

Thek. I ? Nothing. Only he*s so occupied — 
He has no leisure time to think about 
The happiness of us two. 

{Taking his hamd tenderly.) 
Follow me ! 
Let us not place too great a faith in men. 
These Tertskies — we will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not trust them further 

Than they deserve ; — ^and in all else rely 

On our own hearts ! 

Maac. O ! shall we e'er be happy ? 

Thek. Are we not happy now ? Art thou not mine ? 
Am I not thine ? There lives within mv soul 
A lofty courage — 'tis love gives it me ! 
I ought to be less open^-ought to hide 
My heart more from thee — so decorum dictates. 
But where in this place could*st thou seek for truth, 
If in my mouth thou did'st not find it ? 
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SCBNB VI. 

To them enters the Countess Tertsky, 

Coun. {in a pressing manner) Come ! 
My husband sends me for you — It is now 
The latest moment. 

{They not appearing to attend to what she says, 
she steps between them.) 

Part you ! 

Thek, O, not yet! 

It has been scarce a moment. 

Cotin. Aye? Then time 

Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece ! 

Max, There is no hurry, aunt. 

Coun. Away ! away ! 

The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His father has ask'd for him. 

Thek. Ha! his father? 

Coun. You understand that, niece. 

Thek. Why needs he 

To go at all to that society ? 
*Tis not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he's too young for them. 
In brief, he suits not such society. 

Coun. You mean, you'd rather keep him wholly here ? 

Thek. {with energy) Yes ! you have hit it, aunt ! That 
is my meaning. 
Leave him here wholly ! Tell the company 

Coun. What ? have you lost your senses, niece ? 

Count, you remember the conditions. Come ! 

Maoo. {to Thekla) Lady, I must obey. Farewell, dear 
lady! 
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(Thekla turns away from him loith a quick motion.) 
What say you then, dear lady ? 

Thek. {uyithout looking at him) Nothing. Go! 

Max. Can I, when you are angry 

(He draws up to her, their eyes m^et, she stands 
silent a moment, then throu}8 herself into his 
arms; he presses her fast to his heart.) 
Coun. Off! Heavens ! if any one should come! 
Hark ! What's that noise ? It comes this way. — Oflf ! 

(Max. tears himself away out of her arms^ and 
goes. The Count&s axKiompanies him. Thekla 
foUows him with her eyes at first , uxilks restlessly 
across the room^ then stops , and remains standing, 
lost in thought. A guitar lies on the tables she 
seizes it as hy a sudden emotion^ and cfter she 
has played awhile an irregular and melancholy 
symphony f she falls gradually into the music 
and sings.) 

Thekla. (Plays a/nd sings.) 

The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 
The damsel paces along the shore ; 
The hillows they tumble with might, with might ; 
And she flings out her voice to the darksome night : 

Her bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 
The world it is empty, the heart will die. 
There's nothing to wish for beneath the sky : 
Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 
I've lived and loved, and that was to-day 

Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow.* 

* I found it not in my power to translate this song witb Uleral 
fidelity, preserving at the same time the Alcaic movement ; and have 
therefore added the original with a prose translation. Some of my 
readers may be more fortunate. 
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Thekla. (Spiettundtingt.) 
Der Eichenwald brauset, die Wolken siehn, 
Das Mttgdlein wandelt an Ufers Oriin, 
Es bricht sich die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 
Und sie alngt fiinaus in die flnstre Nacht, 

Das Aiige TOD Welnen getriibet : 
Das Hen ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 
Und welter giebt sie dem Wnnsche nichts mehr. 
Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick, 
Ich habe genossen das irdiscbe GlUck, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

ThetOa, (PAiy* and tingi.) 

The oak-forest bellows, the donds gather, the damsel walks to 
and fto on the green of the shore ; the waTe breaks with might, 
with might, and she sings out into the dark night, her eye dis- 
coloured with weeping : the heart is dead, the world is empty, and 
farther gives it nothing more to the wish. Thou Holy One, call thy 
child home, I have enjoyed the happiness of this world, I have lived 
and have loved. 

I cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with which the 
author of " The Tale of Rosamund Gray and Blind Margaret," has 
favoured me, and which appears to me to have caught the happiest 
manner of our old ballads. 

The clouds are black'ning, the storms threatening. 

The cavern doth mutter, the greenwood moan ; 
Billows are breaking, the damsels' heart achtof, 

Thus in the dark night she singeth alone, 
Her eye upward roving : 
The world is empty, the heart is dead surely. 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 
To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth's bliss, 
Both living and loving. 
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Scene VII. 
Cawntets {retum8)y Thdtla. 

Coun. Fie, lady niece ! to throw yourself upon him, 
Like a poor gift to one who cares not for it. 
And so mast be flung after him ! For you, 
Duke Friedland*8 only child, I should have thought 
It had been more beseeming to have shown yourself 
More chary of your person. 

Thek. (-rismg) -^^ what mean you? 

Coun. I mean, niece, that you should not have for- 
gotten 
Who you are, and who he is. But perchance 
That never once occurr'd to you. 

Thek, What then? 

Cotm. That you're the daughter of the Prince-duke 
Friedland. 

Thek. Well— and what farther? 

Coun. What ? a pretty question ! 

Thek. He was horn that which we have but become. 
He*s of an ancient Lombard family, 
Son of a reigning princess. 

Coun. Are you dreaming? 

Talking in sleep ? An excellent jest, forsooth ! 
We shall, no doubt, right courteously entreat him 
To honour with his hand the richest heiress 
In Europe. 

Thek, That will not be necessary. 

Coun. Methinks 'twere well tho' not to run the hazard. 

Thek. His father loves him. Count Octavio 
Will interpose no difficulty 
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Coun. Hia ! 

His father ! his ! But your's, niece, what of your's ? 

Thek. Why I begin to think you fear his father, 
So anxiously you hide it from the roan ; 
His father, his, I mean. 

Coun. (looks at Tter, as scrutinizing) Niece, you are 
false. 

Thek. Are you then wounded ? O, be friends with me ! 

Coy,n. You hold your game for won already. Do not 
Triumph too soon I — 

Thek. {interrupting her^ and attempting to sooth her) 
Nay now, be friends with me. 

Coun. It is not yet so far gone. 

Thek, I believe you. 

Coun. Did you suppose your father had laid out 
His most important life in toils of war, 
Denied himself each quiet earthly bliss, 
Had banish 'd slumber from his tent, devoted 
His noble head to care, and for this only, 
To make a happy pair of you ? At length 
To draw you from your convent, and conduct 
In easy triumph to your arms the man 
That chanc'd to please your eyes ! All this, methinks. 
He might have purchas'd at a cheaper rate. 

Thek. That which he did not plant for me, might yet 
Bear me fair fruitage of its own accord. 
And if my friendly and affectionate Fate, 
Out of his fearful and enormous being. 
Will but prepare the joys of life for me — 

Coun. Thou seest it with a lovelorn maiden's eyes. 
Cast thine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 
Into no house of joyance hast thou stepp'd. 
For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Deck'd out, no guests the nuptial garland wearing. 
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Here is no splendour but of arms. Or think 'st thon 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the long dances at thy wedding ? 
Thou see'st thy father's forehead full of thought, 
Thy mother's eye in tears : upon the balance 
Lies the great destiny of all our house. 
Leave now the puny wish, the girlish feeling, 

thrust it far behind thee ! Give thou proof, 
That thou'rt the daughter of the Mighty — his. 
Who where he moves creates the wonderfal. 
Not to herself the woman must belong, 
Annex'd and bound to alien destinies. 

But she performs the best part, she the wisest. 
Who can transmute the alien into self. 
Meet and disarm necessity by choice ; 
And what must be, take freely to her heart. 
And bear and foster it with mother's love. 

Thek. Such ever was my lesson in the convent. 

1 had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 
Only as his — his daughter — his, the Mighty ! 
His fame, the echo of whose blast drove to me 
From the far distance, waken'd in my soul 
No other thought than this — I am appointed 
To offer up myself in passiveness to him. 

Cown. That is thy fate. Mould thou thy wishes to it. 
I and thy mother gave thee the example. 

Thek, My fate hath shown me him, to whom behoves it 
That I should offer up myself. In gladness 
Him will I follow. 

Coun, Not thy fate hath shown him ! 

Thy heart, say rather — 'twas thy heart, my child ! 

Thek. Fate hath no voice but the heart's impulses. 
I am all his ! His Present — his alone 
Is this new life, which lives in me. He hath 
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A right to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair loye infds'd a soul into rae ? 

Coun. Thou would'st oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determin'd with thy person ? 

{Thekla rcmotns tlleni. The Countess coniinues. ) 
Thou mean'st to force him to thy liking? — Child, 
His name is Friedland. 

Thek. My name too is Friedland. 

He shall have found a genuine daughter in me. 

Cotm. What? he has vanquished all impediment, 
And in the wilful mood of his own daughter 
Shall a new struggle rise for him ? Child! child! 
As yet thou hast seen thy father's smiles alone ; 
The eye of his rage thou hast not seen. Dear child, 
I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 
I trust, it ne'er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me : *tis possible, his aims 
May have the same direction as thy wish. 
But this can never, never be his will. 
That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, 
Should's e'er demean thee as a love sick maiden ; 
And like some poor cost-nothing, fling thyself 
Toward the man, who, if that high prize ever 
Be destin'd to await him, yet, with sacrifices 
The highest love can bring, must pay for it. 

[Eoeit Countess. 

Thek. (who during the last speech had been standing 
evidently lostinher reflections.) 
I thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to certainty. 
And it is so ! — Not one friend have we here. 
Not one true heart ! we've nothing but ourselves ! 
O she said rightly — no auspicious signs 
Beam on this covenant of our affections. 
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This is no theatre, where hope abides. 
The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here. 
And Love himself, as he were arm'd in steel, 
Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death, 
(ilftisic frcm ihe hanquet room is heard.) 
There's a dark spirit walking in our hoase. 
And swiftly will the destiny close on ns. 
It drove me hither from my calm asylum, 
It mocks my soul with charming witchery, 
It lures me forward in a seraph's shape, 
I see it near, I see it nearer floating. 
It draws, it pulls me with a grod>Uke power — 
And lo ! the abyss — and thither am I moving — 
I have no power within me not to move ! 

{The music from the harnqvuet room becomes louder.) 
O when a house is doom'd in fire to perish. 
Many and dark heaven drives his clouds together, 
Yea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights. 
Flames burst from out the subterraneous chasms, 
* And fiends and angels, mingling in their fury, 
Fling fire-brands at the burning edifice. [Exit Thekla, 

* There are few, who will not have taste enough to laugh at the 
two concluding lines of this soliloquy ; and still fewer, I would fain 
hope, who would not have been more disposed to shudder, had I 
given a faithful translation. For the readers of German I have 
added the originar:— 

Blind-wuthend schleudert selbst der Gott der Freude 

Pen Pechkranz in das brennende Gebaude. 
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SCENE VIII. 

A large saloon lighted up with festal splendour ; in the 
midst of it, and in the centre of the stagCt a table richly 
set otLt, at whAch eight generals are sitting, among 
whom are Octaoio Piccolomini, Tertsky, and Maradas. 
Right and left of this, hut further hack, two other tables, 
at each of which six persom are placed. The middle 
door, which is standing open, gvoes to the prospect a 
fourth table, unth the same number of persons. More 
fonoard stcmda the sid^}oard. The whole front of the 
stage is kept open for the pckges and servants in waiting. 
All is in motion. The hand of mtcn'c heUmging to 
Tettsky's regiment march across the stage, and draw up 
rowndthe tables. Before they are quite off from the front 
of the stage, Max, Piccolomini appears; Tertsky ad- 
vances towards him with a paper, Isolani comes up to 
m^t him with a hedker or servtce-ctip. 

Tertsky, Isolani, Max, Piccolomini, 

Iso, Here brother, what we love ! Why, where hast 
been? 
Off, to thy place— quick ! Tertsky here has given 
The mother's holiday wine up to free booty. 
Here it goes on as at the Heideberg castle. 
Already hast thoa lost the best. They're giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns in shares ; 
There's Sternberg's lands and chattels are put up, 
With Eggenberg's, Stawata's, Lichtenstein's, 
And all the great Bohemian feodalities. 
Be nimble, lad ! and something may turn up 
For thee — who knows ? Off— to thy place ! quick ! march ! 

8 2 
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Tief. and Qoetz {call mU from the tecond and third 
tables.) 

Coant Piccolomini ! 

Ter. Stop, ye shall have him in an instants — Read 
This oath here, whether as 'tis here set forth, 
The wording satisfies yon. They've all read it, 
Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 
His individual signature. 

Max. (reodf,) '* Ingratis servire nefas." 

Iso. That sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 
And being interpreted, pray what may't mean ? 

Ter J No honest man will serve a thankless master. 

Max. "Inasmuch as our supreme commander, the 
illustrious Duke of Friedland, in consequence of the ma- 
nifold affronts and grievances which he has received, had 
expressed his determination to quit the Emperor, but on 
our unanimous entreaty has graciously consented to 
remain still with the army, and not to part from us with- 
out our approbation thereof, so we, collectively and each 
in particular t in the stead of an oath personally taken, 
do hereby oblige ourselves — likewise by him honourably 
and faithfully to hold, and in no wise whatsoever from him 
to part, and to be ready to shed for his interests the last 
drop of our blood, so far, namely, as our oath to the Em'- 
per&r vnll permit it. {These last vxtrds are repeated by 
Jsolani.) In testimony of which we subscribe our names." 

Ter. Now ! — are you willing to subscribe this paper ? 

Iso. Why should he not ? All officers of honour 
Can do it, ay must do it. — Pen and ink here ! 

Ter. Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

Iso. {drawing Max. along,) Come, Max. 

{Both seat themselves at their table.) 
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SCENB IX. 

Tertaky, Neumann, 

Ter. (beckons to Newmann who is uxxiHng at the side- 
tc^le, and »tep8 forward with him to the edge of 
the stage.) 
Have you the copy with you, Neumann? Give it. 
It may be changed for the other? 

Neu, I have copied it 

Letter by letter, line by line ; no eye 
Would e*er discover other difference, 
Save only the omission of that clause, 
According to your Excellency's order. 

Ter. Right ! Lay it yonder, and away with this — 
It has perform'd its business — to the fire with it — 

(Neumann lays the copy on the tahUt and steps hack 
again to the side table.) 



Scene X. 
Ilk) (comes out from the second chamber t) Tertsky. 

Illo. How goes it with young Piccolomini ? 

Ter. All right, I think. He has started no objection. 

lUo, He is the only one I fear about — 
He and his father. Have an eye on both ! 

Ter. How looks it at your table ? You forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring? 

Illo. O, quite cordial, 

They are quite cordial in the scheme. We have them. 
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And *ti8 as I predicted too. Already 
It is the talk, not merely to maintain 
The Duke in station. " Since we're once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not," 
Says Montecuculi, " Ay, why not onward ? 
And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna ?" Trust me. Count, 
Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 
We might have spar*d ourselves the cheat. 
Ter. And Butler? 

How goes it there ? Hush ! 



SCBNB XI. 

To them enters Butler fimm the second table. 

But. Don*t disturb yourselves. 

Field Marshal, I have understood you perfectly, 
Good luck be to the scheme *, and as to me, 

(vnth an air of mystery.) 
You may depend upon me. 

Illo. (with vivacity) May we, Butler ? 

But, With or without the clause, all one to me 
You understand me ? My fidelity 
The Duke may put to any proof — I*m with him ! 
Tell him so ! I*m the Emperor's officer. 
As long as 'tis his pleasure to remain 
The Emperor's general ! and Friedland's servant, 
As soon as it shall please him to become 
His own lord. 

Ter. You would make a good exchange ; 

No stern economist, no Ferdinand 
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Is he to whom you plight your services. 

But. (with a homghty look) I do not put up my fidelity 
To sale, Count Tertsky ! Half a year ago 
I would not have advis'd you to have made me 
An overture to that, to which I now 
Offer myself of my own free accord. — 
But that is past ! and to the Duke, Field Marshal, 
I bring myself together with my regiment. 
And mark you, 'tis my humour to believe. 
The example which I give will not remain 
Without an influence. 

lUo. Who is ignorant. 

That the whole army look to Colonel Butler, 
As to a light that moves before them ? 

But, Ey ? 

Then I repent me not of that fidelity 
Which for the length of forty years 1 held. 
If in my sixtieth year my old good name 
Can purchase for me a revenge so full. 
Start not at what I say, sir generals ! 
My real motives — ^they concern not you. 
And you yourselves, I trust, could not expect 
That this your game had crook'd my judgment — or 
That fickleness, quick blood, or such light cause, 
Has driven the old man from the track of honour, 
Which he so long had trodden. — Come, my friends ! 
I'm not thereto determined with less firmness. 
Because I know and have look'd steadily 
At that on which I have determin'd. 

IIU). Say, 

And speak roundly, what are we to deem you? 

But. A friend ! I give you here my hand ! I'm your's 
With all I have. Not only men, but money 
Will the Duke want. Go, tell him, sirs ! 
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IVe eam'd and laid ap somewhat in his service, 

I lend it him ; and is he my snrviYor, 

It has been already long ago beqaeath'd him. 

He is my heir. For me, I stand alone 

Here in the world ; nonght know I of the feelings 

That bind the husband to a wife and children, 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

Illo. Tis not yonr money that he needs — a heart 
Like your's weighs tons of gold down, weighs down- 
millions ! 

But. I came a simple soldier's boy from Ireland 
To Prague — and with a master, whom I buried. 
From lowest stable doty I climb'd np. 
Such was the fate of war, to this high rank, 
The plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 
And Wallenstein too is a child of luck, 
I loye a fortune that is like my own. 

lUo. All powerful souls have kindred ¥rith each other. 

But. This is an awful moment ! to the brave, 
To the determined, an auspicious moment. --> 

The Prince of Weimer arms, upon the Main 
To found a mighty dukedom. He of Halberstadt, 
That Mansfeld wantM but a longer life 
To have mark'd out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his courage. Who of these 
Equals our Friedland ? There is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 

Ter. That spoken like a man ! 

But. Do you sedure the Spaniard and Italian — 
ru be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 
Come ! to the company ! 

Ter, Where is the master of the cellar ? Ho ! 
Let the best wines come up. Ho ! cheerly, boy ! 
Luck comes to-day, so give her hearty welcome. 

[Exeunt each to his table. 



i 
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SCBNB XII. 

The Master of the Cellar advancing with Neumann^ Ser- 
vants passing backwards omdfonoctrds, 

Ma^t, of the Cel, The best wine ! O ! if my old mistress, 
his lady mother, could but see these wild goings on, she 
would turn herself round in her grave. Yes, yes, sir 
officer ! 'tis all down the hill with this noble house ! no 
end, no moderation ! And this marriage with the Duke^s 
sister, a splendid connection, a very splendid connection ! 
but I tell you, sir officer, it bodes no good. 

Neu, Heaven forbid ! Why, at this very moment the 
whole prospect is in bud and blossom ! 

Mast, of the Cel. You think so? — ^Well, well, much 
may be said on that^ad. 

1st. Ser. (comes) BOT|g^ndy for the fourth table. 

Mast, of the Cel. Now, sir lieutenant, if this an' t the 
seventieth flask 

1st. Ser. Why, the reason is, that Qerraan lord, Tie- 
fenbach, sits at that table. 

Mast, of the Cel. (conHnuing his discourse to Neumann.) 
They are soaring too high. They would rival kings and 
electors in their pomp and splendour ; and wherever the 
Duke leaps, not a minute does my gracious master, the 
Count, loiter on the brink. — (To the servants.) — What 
do you stand there listening for? I will let you know 
you have legs presently. Ofif ! see to the tables, see to 
the flasks ! Look there ! Count Palfi has an empty glass 
before him ! 

Runner, (comes) The great service-cup is wanted, sir; 
that rich gold cup with the Bohemian arms on it. The 
Count says you know which it is. 
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Ma»L of the Cel. Ay ! that was made for Frederick's 
coronation by the artist William — ^there was not such 
another prize in the whole booty at Pragae. 

Rwn. The same ! — a health is to go round in him. 
MoMt, of the Cel. {shaking hU head while he fetches 
and rinses the cup.) This will be something for the tale- 
bearers—this goes to Vienna. 

Neu. Permit me to look at it. — ^Well, this is a cap 
indeed ! How heavy ! as well it may be, being all gold. — 
And what neat things are emboss*d on it ! how natural 
and elegant they look ! — ^There, on that first qaarter, let 
me see. That proud Amazon there on horseback, she 
that is taking a leap over the crosier and mitres, and 
carries on a wand, a hat, together with a banner, on 
which there's a goblet represented. Can you tell me 
what all this signifies? 

Mast, of the Cel. The woman whom you see there on 
horseback, is the free election of the Bohemian crown. 
That is signified by the round hat, and by that fiery steed 
on which she is riding. The hat is the pride of man ; for 
he who cannot keep his hat on before kings and emperors 
is no free man. 

Neu. But what is the cup there on the banner ? 
Mast, of the Cel. The cup signifies the freedom of the 
Bohemian Church, as it was in our forefathers' times. 
Our forefathers, in the wars of the Hussites, forced from 
the pope this noble privilege ; for the pope, you know, 
will not grant the cup to any layman. Your true Mora> 
vian values nothing beyond the cup ; it is his costly jewel, 
and has cost the Bohemians their precious blood in many 
and many a battle. 

Neu. And what says that chart that hangs in the air 
there, over it all ? 

Mast, of the CeU That signifies the Bohemian letter 
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royal, vrhich we forced from the Emperor Rodolph — a 
precious, never to be enough valued parchment, that 
secures, to the new church the old privileges of free 
ringing and open psalmody. But since he of Steierm&rk 
has ruled over us, that is at an end ; and after the battle 
at Prague, in which Count Palatine Frederic lost crown 
and empire, our faith hangs upon the pulpit and the altar 
— and our brethren look at their homes over their 
shoulders ; but the letter royal the emperor himself cut 
to pieces with his scissars. 

Neu. Why, my good Master of the Cellar ! you are 
deep read in the chronicles of your country ! 

Mcut. of the Cel. So were my forefathers, and for that 
reason were they minstrels, and served under Procopius 
and Ziska. Peace be with their ashes ! Well, well I they 
fought for a good cause tho' — ^There, carry it up ! 

Neu. Stay! let me but look at this second quarter. 
Look there! That is, when at Prague Castle the Im- 
perial Counsellors, Martinitz and Stawata were hurPd 
down head over heels. 'Tis even so ! there stands Count 
Thur who commands it. 

{Runner takes the service-cup and goes off with it.) 

Mast, of the Cel. O let* me never more hear of that 
day. It was the three and twentieth of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand, six hundred, and eighteen. It 
seems to me as it were but yesterday — from that unlucky 
day it all began, all the heart-aches of the country. 
Since that day it is now sixteen years, and there has 
never once been peace on the earth. 

{Health drank alound at the second table.) 
The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra ! 

{At the third and fourth table.) 

Long live Prince William ! Long live Duke Bernard ! 
Hurra ! 
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(Music atrikes up.} 

Ut. Ser. Hear'em ! Hear'em ! What an uproar ! 

2nd. Ser. (comes in running.) Did you hear? They 
have drunk the Prince of Weimar's health. 

3rci. Ser. The Swedish Chief Commander ! 

]$t. Ser. (speaking at the same time,) The Lutheran ! 

2nd. Ser. Just before, when Count Deodate gave out 
the Emperor's health, they were all as mum as a nibbling 
mouse. 

Mast, of the Cel. Po, po ! When the wine goes in 
strange things come out. A good servant hears, and 
hears not ! — You should be nothing but eyes and feet, 
except when you're called to. 

2nd. Ser. {To the Rwmer, to whom he gives secretly a 
flask of tmne, keeping his eye upon the Master 
cf the CeUar, startding between him and the 
Runner.) 

Quick, Thomasr before the Master of the Cellar looks 
this way — 'tis a flask of Frontignac ! — Snapp'd it up at 
the third table — Canst go off with it ? 

Run. (hides it in his pockety) All right ! 

[Eocit the 2nd. Servant. 

3rd. Ser. (aside, to the first]) Be on the hark, Jack ! 
that we may have right plenty to tell to father Quivoga 
— He will give us right plenty of absolution in return for 
it. 

Is^ Ser, For that very purpose I am always having 
something to do behind Illo*s chair. — He is the man for 
speeches to make you stare with. 

Maat. of the Cel. (to Neumarvn,) Who, pray, may that 
swarthy man be, he with the cross, that is chatting so 
confidentially with Esterhats ? 

Neu. Ay, he too is one of those to whom they confide 
too much. He calls himself Maradas, a Spaniard is he. 
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Moat, of the CeL {im/patiently.) Spaniard ! Spaniard ! 
I tell you, friend, nothing good comes of those Spaniards. 
All these outlandish fellows'*^ are little better than rogues. 
Neu. Fie, fie, you should not say so, friend. There 
are among them our very best generals, and those on 
whom the Duke at this moment relies the most. 

Mast, of the Cel. (Taking the flaak out of the JRimner's 
pocket,) My son, it will be broken to pieces in your 
pocket. 

{Tertsky hurriea in, fetches away the paper, and 

calls to a servant for pen and ink, and goes to 

the Ixick of the stage,) 

Mast, of the Cel, (to the servants,) The Lieutenant- 

General stands up. — Be on the watch. — Now ! They 

break up. — OiF, and move back the forms ! 

(They rise at all the tables, the servants hurry off 
the front of the stage to the tdbles ; part of the 
guests come forward.) 

* There it a humour in the original which oannot be given in the 
translation. "Die w«lKh§n alle,'' &c. which word in daaaical 
German means the IMians alone ; but in its first sense, and at pre- 
sent in the vulgar use of the word, signifies foreigners in general. 
Our word wall-nuts, I suppose, means outlandUh nuts— Wallee nuces, 
in German <* Welsch-nUsse."— T. 
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SCBNB A.I1I. 

(Oetavio Piccolomini enters in convenoHon with MaradcLS, 
and bothplcice themselvea quite on the edge of the stage 
on one tide of the proscenium. On the side directly op - 
porite. Max, Ftcooiomim, by himself, lost in thought, 
and taking no part in any thing that is going forward. 
The middle space hetujeen both, but rather more distant 
from the edge of the stage, isJUleduphy Butler, Isolani, 
Qoetz, Tieferibach, and Kolatto.) 

Iso. {while the company is coming forward,) Good 
night, good night, Kolatto! Good night, Lieutenant- 
General ! — I should rather say, good morning. 

Qoetz. (to Tiefenbach,) Noble brother! {making the 
usual compliment after meals.) 

Tief. Ay ! 'twas a royal feast indeed. 

Qoetz, Yes, my Lady Countess understands these 
matters. Her mother-in-law, heaven rest her soul, taught 
her! — Ah ! that was a housewife for you. 

Tief. There was not her like in all Bohemia for setting 
out a table. 

Oct. {aside to Maradas,) Do me the favour to talk to 
me — talk of what yon will — or of nothing. Only preserve 
the appearance at least of talking. I would not wish 
to stand by myself, and yet I conjecture that there 
will be goings on here worthy of our attentive observa- 
tion. {He continues to fix his eye on the whole following 
scene.) 

Iso. {on the point of going,) I jghts, lights ! 

Ter. {advance with the paper to Isolani,) Noble 
brother ! two minutes longer ; here is something to sub- 
scribe. 
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Jao. Sabscribe as mach as yoa like — but yeu must 
excuse me from reading it. 

Ter. There is no need. It is the oath which you have 
already read. — Only a few marks of your pen ! {laolani 
hands over the paper to Octavio, respectjkilly.) 

Ter. Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no 
precedence here. (Octavio runs over the paper with ap- 
parent indifference, Tertsky watches him at some dis- 
tance. 

Goetz. (to Tertsky t) Noble Count ! with your permis- 
8i6ti — Qood night. 

Ter Where's the hurry? Come, one other composing 
draught. — (To the servants,)— Ho ! 

Ooetz. Excuse me — ^an't able. 

Ter, A thimble-fuU ! 

Ooetz, Excuse me. 

Tief. (sits downy) Pardon me, nobles. — This standing 
does not agree with me. 

Ter, Consult only your own convenience, General. 

Tief. Clear at head, sound in stomach-*only my legs 
won't carry me any longer. 

Iso. (pointing at his corpulence.) Poor legs! how 
should they ? Such an unmerciful load ! (Octavio sub- 
scribes his name, and reaches over the paper to Tertsky ^ 
who gives it to Isolani ; and he goes to the table to sign 
his name,) 

Tief, 'Twas that war in Pomerania that first brought 
it on. Out in all weathers — ice and snow-^no help for 
it. — I shall never get the better of it all the days of my life. 

Ooetz, Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no 
nice inquiries about the season. 

Ter, (observing Isolani^ whose hand trembles excessively , 
so that he can scarcely direct his pen.) Have you had that 
ugly complaint long, noble brother ? — Despatch it. 

T 2 
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Im. The siiis of yoath ! I have already tried the Chaly- 
beate waters. Well — I must bear it. {TertAy gioe$ the 
paper to Maradat ; he Mtqpg to the table to jubtcnb^ .) 

Oct. {adoamemg to Builer) You are not over fond of 
the orgies of Bacchus, Colood ! I have observed it. Yoa 
would, I think, find yoonelf more to yoor liking in the 
uproar of a battle, than of a feast. 

But. I must confess, 'tis not in my way. 

Oct. (stepping nearer to him JHendUly) Nor in mine 
either, I can assure you ; and I am not a little glad, my 
much honoured Colonel Butler, that we agree so well in 
our opinions. A half dozen good friends at most, at a 
small round table, a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, 
and a rational conversation — that's my taste ! 

But, And mine too, when it can be had. {The paper 
comes to Tiefenbadi, who glances over U at the same time 
with Goetz and Kolatto. Maanidas in the mean time 
returns to Octamo, aU this takes place, the cont)ersation 
with Butler proceeding uninterruj^ed.) 

Oct. (introducing Maradas to Butler) Don Balthasar 
Maradas ! likewise a man of our stamp, and long ago your 
admirer. (Butler hows.) 

Oct. (continuing) You are a stranger here — 'twas but 
yesterday you arrived ; — ^you are ignorant of the ways and 
means here. 'Tis a wretched place — I know, at our age, 
one loves to be snug and quiet — ^What if you moved your 
lodgings? — Come, be my visitor. (Butler makes a low 
how.) Nay, without compliment ! — For a friend like you, 
I have still a comer remaining. 

But. (coldly) Your obliged humble servant, my hard 
Lieutenant-General ! (The paper comes to Butler y who 
goes to the tcMe to subscribe it. The front of the stage is 
vacant, so thai hoth the Piccolominis, each on the side 
where he had been from the commencement of the scene, 
remmn alone. 
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Oct. (After having some time watched his son in nferice, 
advances somewhat nearer to him.) You were long absent 
from us, friend ! 

Maa. I urgent business detained me. 

Oct. And, I observe, you are still absent ! 

Max. You know this croud and bustle always makes 
me silent. 

Oct. (advancing still nearer) May I be permitted to 
ask what the business was that detained you ? — Tertsky 
knows it without asking ! 

Max. What does Tertsky know ? 

Oct. He was the only one who did not miss you. 

Iso. (who has been attending to them from some distance, 
steps up) Well done, father ! Rout out his baggage ! 
Beat up his quarters! There is something there that 
should not be. 

Ter. (unth the paper) Is there none wanting ? Have 
the whole subscribed ? 

Oct. All. 

Ter. (caUing aloud) Ho! Who subscribes? 

But, (to Tertsky) Count the names. There ought to 
be just thirty. 

Ter. Here is a cross. 

Tief. That's my mark. 

Iso, He cannot write; but his cross is a good cross, 
and is honoured by Jews as well as Christians. 

Oct. (presses on to Max) Come, General ; let us go. 
It is late. 

Ter. One Piccolomini only has signed. 

Iso. (pointing to Max) Look ! that is your man, that 
statue there, who has had neither eye, ear, nor tongue 
for us the whole evening. (Max. receives the paper from 
Tertsky, which he looks upon vacantly ) 
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SCBRB XIV. 

{To iKeK etUer lUofrom the inner room. He has in his 
hcmd the golden aerfTice-cup, and tt extremely dis- 
tempered with drinking : Goetz and Bniler follow Mm, 
endeaxxmring to keep him hock.) 

lUo. What do yoa want? Let me go. 

Goetz and But. Drink no more, Illo ! For heaven's 
sake, drink no more. 

lUo, (goes up to OcUnrio, and shakes him cordiaUy by 
the hand, and then drinks.) Octavio ! I bring this to yoa ! 
Let all gradge be drowned in this friendly bowl ! I know 
well enonghy ye never loved me — Devil take me ! — and I 
never loved you ! — I am always even with people in that 
way ! — ^Let what's past be past — ^that is, yon understand 
— forgotten ! I esteem yoa infinitely. {Emiiracing him 
repeatedly.) Ton have not a dearer friend on earth than 
I — ^bat that yoa know. The fellow that cries rogae to 
yon, calls roe villain — ^and I'll strangle him! — my d^ar 
friend ! 

Ter. (whispering to him) Art in thy senses ? For hea- 
ven's sake, Ilio ! think where yoa are. 

. lUo. (aUmS) What do yon mean ? — There are none 
bat friends here, are there? (Looks round the whole circle 
with aJoUy and triumphant air.) Not a sneeker among 
OS, thank heaven ! 

Ter. (to Butler, eagerly) Take him oflF with you, force 
him off, I entreat yoa, Batler! 

But. (to lUo) Field-Marshal ! a word with yon. (Leads 
him to the side4}oard.) 

JUo. (cordially) A thoosand for one! Fill— Fill it 
once more up to the brim.— To this gallant man's health ! 
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Jso. (to Max, who all the while has been staring on the 
paper with faced hut vacant eyes) Slow and sure, my noble 
brother ! — Hast parsed it all yet ? — Some words yet to go 
thro'?— Ha ?^ 

Max, (waking as from a dream) What am I to do ? 

Ter.y and at the same time Iso. Sign your name. 
(Oetavio directs his eyes on him tuith intense anxiety,) 

Max. (returns the paper) Let it stay till to-morrow. It 
is business — to-day I am not sufficiently collected. Send 
it to rae to-morrow, 

Ter. Nay, collect yourself a little. 

Iso, Awake, man ! awake ! — Come, thy signature, and 
have done with it ! What ? Thou art the youngest in 
the whole company, and wouldest be wiser than all of us 
together ? Look there ! thy father has signed — we have 
all signed. 

Ter. (to Oetavio) Use your influence. Instruct him. 

Oct, My son is at the age of discretion. 

lUo, (leaves the service-cup on th'^ side-hoard) What's 
the dispute ? 

Ter, He declines subscribing the paper. 

Max. I say, it may as well stay till to-morrow, 

JUo, It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it — 
and so mast you. — You must subscribe. 

Max, lUo, good night. 

Jllo, No 1 — You come not off so. The Duke shall learn 
who are his friends. (All collect round lUo and Max.) 

Max, What my sentiments are towards the Duke, the 
Duke knows, every one knows — what need of this wild 
Btuff? 

IIU). This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partiality 
to Italians and foreigners. — Us Bohemians he holds for 
little better than dullards — nothing pleases him but what's 
outlandish. 
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Ter. {in extreme eivibarraumenij to the commanden, 
voho at Illo*a words gave a tudden start, as preparing to 
resent them.) It is the wine that speaks, and not his 
reason. Attend not to him, I entreat you. 

Iso. {toith a hitter laugh) Wine invents nothing: it 
only tattles, 

Illo. He who is not with me is against me. Yoar 
tender consciences ! Unless they can slip out by a back- 
door, by a pnny proviso ! 

Ter, {interruptiTig him) He is stark mad — don*t listen 
to him. 

Illo. {raising his voice to the highest pitch) Unless they 
can slip out by a proviso. — ^What of the proviso ? The 
devil take this proviso ! 

Max. {has his atterUion roused, and looks again into 
the paper) What is there here then of such perilons im- 
port ? Yon make me carions — I must look closer at it. 

Ter. {in a low voice to lUo) What are yon doing, Illo ? 
Tou are ruining us. 

Tief. (to KokUto) Ay, ay ! I observed, that before we 
sat down to supper, it was read differently. 

Ooetz. Why, I seemed to think so too. 

Iso. What do I care for that? Where there stand 
other names, mine can stand too. 

Tiff. Before supper there was a certain proviso there- 
in, or short clause concerning our duties to the Ehnperor. 

But. {to one of the commanders) For shame, for shame ! 
Bethink you. What is the main business here ? The 
question now is, whether we shall keep our General, or 
let him retire. One must not take these things too 
nicely and over-scrupulonsly. 

' Iso. {to one of the generals) Did the Duke make any 
of these provisoes when he gave you your r^ment ? 

Ter. .{to Ooetz) Or when he gave you the oflSce of 
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army-purveyancer, which brings you in yearly a thousand 
pistoles. 

Illo. He is a rascal who makes us out to be rogues. If 
there be any one that wants satisfaction, let him say so. 
I am his man. 

Tief. Softly, softly ! 'Twas but a word or two. 

Max. (having read the paper gives it hack) Till to- 
morrow therefore ! 

Illo. (stammering with rage and fury, loses all com' 
mand over himself, and presents the paper to Max. with 
one hand, and his stoord in the other) Subscribe — Judas ! 

Iso. Out upon you, Illo ! 

Oct., Ter., But. (all together) Down with the sword. 

Max. (rushes on him suddenly and disarms him, then 
to Count TerUky) Take him oif to bed. 

[Max. leaves the stage. Illo cursing and raving 
is held hack hy some of the officers, and amidst 
a universal confusion the curtain drops. 
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ACT III. 

Scene, a chamber in Piccolomini's Mansion. — It it Night. 

SCBNK I. 

Octavio Piccolomini. A Valet de Chamber, with Lights. 

Oct. And when my son comes in, conduct him 

hither. 
What is the hoar ? 

Val. *Tis on the point of morning. 

Oct. Set down the light. We mean not to undress. 
You may retire to sleep. 

[Eocit Valet. Octavio paces, musing, across the 
chamber. Max. Piccolomini enters unchserved^ 
and looks ai his father for some moments in 
silevice.] 
Max. Art thou offended with me ? Heav'n knows 
That odious business was no fault of mine. 
'Tis true, indeed, I saw thy signature. 
What thou hadst sanctioned, should not, it might seem, 
Have come amiss to me. But — 'tis my nature — 
Thou know'st, that in such matters I must follow 
My own light, not another's. 

Oct. {goes up to him, and etnbraces him,) Follow it, 
O follow it still further, my best son ! 
To night, dear boy ! it hath more faithfully 
Guided thee than th' example of thy father. 
Max. Declare thyself less darkly. 
Oct. I will do so. 

For after what has taken place this night, 
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There must remain no secrets *twizt us two, 

(Both seat thefMelves.) 
Max. Piccolomini ! what think'st thou of 
The oath that was sent round for signatures ? 

Max. I hold it for a thing of harmless import, 
Altho* I love not these set declarations. 

Oct, And on no other ground hadst thou refus*d 
The signature they fain had wrested from thee ? 

Max. It was a serious business I was absent — 

The affair itself seem'd not so urgent to me. 

Oct. Be open, Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion ? 

Max. Suspicion ! what suspicion ? Not the least. 

Oct. Thank thy good angel, Piccolomini ; 
He drew thee back unconscious from the abyss. 

Max. I know not what thou meanest. 

Oct. I will tell thee. 

Fain would they have extorted from thee» son. 
The sanction of thy name to villany ; 
Tea, with a single flourish of thy pfen. 
Made thee renounce thy duty and thy honour ! 

Max. (rises,) Octavio ! 

Oct. Patience ! Seat yourself. Much yet 
Hast thou to hear from me, friend ! — hast for years 
Liv*d in incomprehensible illusion. 
Before thine eyes is treason drawing out 
As black a web as e*er was spun from venom : 
A power of hell overclouds thy understanding. 
I dare no longer stand in silence — dare 
No longer see thee wandering on in darkness 
Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 

Max. My father ! 

Yet, ere thou speak'st, a moment's pause of thought. 
If your disclosures should appear to be 
Conjectures only—- ^nd almost I fear . 

u 
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They will be nothing farther — spare them I I 
Am not in that collected mood at present, 
That I could listen to them quietly. 

Oct. The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light. 
The more impatient cause have I, my son, 
To force it on thee. To the innocence 
And wisdom of thy heart I could have trusted thee 
With calm assurance — ^but I see the net 
Preparing — ^and it is thy heart itself 
Alarms me for thine innocence — that secret, 

(fi^dng his eyes stecidfastly on his son's face t) 
Which thou concealest, forces mine from me. 

(Max. attempts to answer, hut hesitates, and casts 
his eyes to the ground en^arrassed.) 
Oct. (after a pause,) Know, then, they are duping 
thee ; — a most foul game 
With thee and with us all — ^nay, hear me calmly — 
The Duke even now is playing. He assumes 
The mask, as if he would forsake the army ; 
And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor — to steal, 
And carry it over to the enemy ! 

Max. That low priest's legend I know well, but did 
not 
Expect to hear it from thy mouth. 

Oct. That mouth, 

From which thou hear'st it at this present moment 
Doth warrant thee that it is no priest's legend. 

Max, How mere a maniac they suppose the Duke. 
What, he can meditate? — ^the Duke ?— can dream 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all honourable soldiers, 
More than a thousand noblemen among them. 
From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure them, 
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And make them all ananimooa to do 
A deed that brands them scoundrels ? 

Oct. Such a deed, 

With such a front of infamy, the Duke 
No way desires — what he requires of us 
Bears a far gentler appellation. Nothing 
He wishes, but to give the Empire peace. 
And so, because the Emperor hates this peace, 
Therefore the Duke — the Duke wili/orce him to it. 
All parts of the Empire will he pacify. 
And for his trouble will retain in payment 
(What he has already in his gripe) — Bohemia ! 

Max. Has he, Octavio, merited of us, 
That we — that we should think so vilely of him ? 

Oct. What toe toould think is not the question here. 
The affair speaks for itself — and clearest proofs ! 
Hear me, my son — 'tis not unknown to thee. 
In what ill credit with the Court we stand. 
But little dost thou know, or guess what tricks. 
What base intrigues, what lying artifices, 
Have been employ'd — for this sole end — ^to sow 
Mutiny in the camp ! All bands are loos'd-^ 
Loos'd all the bands that link the officer 
To his liege Emperor, all that bind the soldier 
Affectionately to the citizen. 
Lawless he stands, and threat'ntngly beleaguers 
The state he's bound to guard. To such a height 
'Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 
Before his armies — his own armies — trembles ; 
Yea, in his capital, his palace, fears 
The traitors* poniards, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hide his tender offspring 

Not from the Swedes, not from the Lutherans — 
No ! from his own troops hide and hurry them 1 
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Max, Cease, cease ! thou tortnr'st, ahatter'st m^. t 
know 
That oft we tremUe at an empty terror ; 
But the false phantasm brings a real misery. 

Oct. It is no phantasm. An intestine war. 
Of all the most annataral and cmel. 
Will burst oat into flames, if instantly 
We do not fly and stifle it. The Grenerals 
Are many of them long ago won OTer ; 
The subalterns are vacillating — ^whole 
Regiments and garrisons are Tacillating. 
To foreigners our strong holds are intrusted ; 
To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up ; to Tertsky 
Five regiments, foot and horse — ^ta Isolani, 
To Illo, Kinsky, Butler, the best troops. 

Max. Likewise to both of us. 

Oct. Because the Duke 

Believes he has secur*d us — means to lure us 
Still farther on by splendid promises. 
To me he portions forth the princedoms Glafex 
And Sagan ; and too plain I see the angel 
With which he doubts not to catch thee. 

Max. No ! no ! 

I tell thee — no! 

Oct. O open yet thine eyes ! 

And to what purpose think'st thou he has caird us 
Hither to Pilsen ? To avail himself 
Of our advice ? O when did Friedland ever 
Need our advice? Be calm, and listen to me. 
To sell ourselves are we caird hither, and 
Decline we that — ^to be his hostages. 
Therefore doth noble Galas stand aloof; 
Thy father, too, thou would'st not have seen here. 
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If higher duties had not held him fetter'd. 

Max. He makes no secret of it — ^needs make none — 
That we're call'd hither for his sake — ^he owns it. 
He needs oar aidance to maintain himself — 
He did so much for us ; and 'tis hut fair 
That we, too, should do somewhat now for him. 

Oct. And know'st thou what it is which we must do ? 
That Illo^s drunken mood betray'd it to thee. 
Bethink thyself — what hast thou heard, what seen ? 
The counterfeited paper — the omission 
Of that particular clause, so full of meaning, 
Does it not prove that they would bind us down 
To nothing good ? 

Max. That counterfeited paper 

Appears to me no other than a trick 
Of Illo's own device. These underhand 
Traders in great men's interests, ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 
They see the Duke at variance with the court, 
And fondly think to serve him, when they widen 
The breach irreparably. Trust me, father, 
The Duke knows nothing of all this. 

Oct. It grieves me 

That I must dash to earth, that I must shatter 
A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ! 
For this is not a time for tenderness. 
Thou must take measures, speedy ones — ^must act. 
I therefore will confess to thee, that all 
Which I've Intrusted to thee now — that all 
Which seems to thee so unbelievable, 
That — ^yes, I will tell thee— (a pause) — ^Max. I had it all 
From his own mouth — from the Duke's mouth I had it. 

Max, (in excessive agitation^) No ! — no !-— never ! 

Oct. Himself confided to me 

u 2 
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What I, 'tis trae, had long hefore discoyer'd 
By other means — himself confided to me, 
That 'twas his settled plan to join the Swedes ; 
And, at the head of the united armies, 
Compel the Empero r 

Max, He is passionate. 

The court has stung him — ^he is sore all over 
With injuries and affronts ; and in a moment 
Of irritation, what if he, for once. 
Forgot himself? He's an impetuous man. 

Oct. Nay, in cold blood he did confess this to me ; 
And having constructed my astonishment 
Into a scruple of his power, he show'd me 
His written evidences — show'd me letters. 
Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidance, and defin'd th' amount. 

J&fox. It cannot be !^H»,n not be ! — can not be ! 
Dost thou not see, it cannot ! 
Thou wouldest of necessity have shown him 
Such horror, such deep loathing — that or he 
Had tak'n thee for his better genius, or 
Thou stood'st not now a living man before me~> 

Oct. I have laid open my objections to him, 
Dissuaded him with pressing earnestness ; 
But my cibhorrencet the full sentiment 
Of my whole heart — that I have still kept sacred 
To my own consciousness. 

Max. And thou, hast been 

So treacherous ? That looks not like my father I 
I trusted not thy words, when thou didst tell me 
Evil of him ; much less can I now do it. 
That thou calumniatest thy own self. 

Oct, I did not thrust myself into his secresy. 

Ma<x. Uprightness merited his confidence. 
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Oct, He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 

Mcuc. Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Octavio ! 

Oct, Gave I him a cause 

To entertain a scruple of my honour ? 

Max. That he did not, evinc'd his confidence. 

Oct. Dear son, it is not always possible 
Still to preserve that infant purity 
Which the voice teaches in our inmost heart. 
Still in alarm, for ever on the watch 
Against the wiles of wicked men, e*en Virtue 
Will sometimes bear away her outward robes 
Soil'd in the wrestle with Iniquity. 
This is the curse of every evil deed, 
That, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 
1 do not cheat my better soul with sophisms ; 
I but perform my orders ; the Emperor 
Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy. 
Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Obey'd the heart at all times ; but so doing, 
In this our present sojourn with bad men, I 

We must abandon many an honest object. 
>Ti8 now our call to serve the Emperor, 
By what means he can best be serv'd — ^the heart 
May whisper what it will — ^this is our call ! 

Max. It seems a thing appointed, that to-day 
I should not comprehend, not understand thee. 
The Duke, thou say'st, did honestly pour out 
His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose ; 
And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 
For a good purpose I Silence, I entreat thee — 
My friend thou stealest not from me— 
Let me not lose my father ! 



i 
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Oct. (suppressing resentment,) As yet thoa kiiow'st not 
all, my bod. I have 
Yet somewhat to disclose to thee. 

(After a pause) 
Duke Friedland 
Hath made his preparations. He relies 
Upon his stars. He deems us unprovided, 
And thinks to fall upon as by surprise. 
Yea, in his dream of hope, he grasps already 
The golden circle in his hand. He errs. 
We too have been in action — he but grasps 
His evil fate, most evil, most mysterious ! 

Max. O nothing rash, my sire. By all that's good 
Let me invoke thee — ^no precipitation ! 

Oct. With Light tread stole he on his evil way, 
And light of tread hath Vengeance stole on after him. 
Unseen she stands already, dark behind him — ' 
But one step more — ^he shudders in her grasp ! 
Thou hast seen Questenberg with me. As yet 
Thou know'st but his ostensible commission — 
He brought with him &prwate one, my son. 
And that was for me only. 

Max. May I know it ? 

Oct. {seizes the patentt) Max! 

{A pause.) 

In this disclosure place I in thy hands 

The Empire's welfare and thy father's life. 

Dear to thy inmost heart is Wallenstein : 

A powerful tie of love, of veneration. 

Hath knit thee too him from thy earliest youth. 

Thou nourishest the wish — O let me still 

Anticipate thy loitering confidence ! 

The hope thou nourishest to knit thyself « 
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Yet closer to him 

Max. Father 

Oct. O my son ! 

I trust thy heart undoubtingry. But am I 
Equally sure of thy coUectedness ? 
Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance, 
To enter this man's presence, when that I 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate ? 

Mcujc. According 

As thou dost trust me, father, with his crime. 

(Octcuno takes a paper out of his escrutoire, and 
gives it to him.) 

Max, What ? how ? — a full imperial patent ! 

Oct. Read it. 

Max. (just glances on it^) Duke Friedland sentenc'd 
Eknd condemned ! 

Oct. **' Even so. 

Max. (throws down the paper,) O this is too much ! — 
O unhappy error ! 

Oct. Read on. Collect thyself. 

Max. (after he has read further, with a look of affright 
and astoMshment om. his father,) 
How !— what !— Thou !— thou ! 

Ocf.' But for the present moment, till the King 
Of Hungary may safely join the army, 
Is the command assign'd to me. 

Max. And think'st thou, 

Dost thou believe, that thou wilt tear it from him ? 
O never hope it !— Father ! father ! father ! 
An inauspicious office is enjoin*d thee. 
This paper here — ^this ! and wilt thou enforce it ? 
The mighty, in the middle of his host, 
Surrounded by his thousands, him would'st thou 
Disarm — degrade ! Thou art lost, both thou and all of us. 
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OcL What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 
In the great band of God I stand. The Almighty 
Will coyer with bis shield the imperial boose. 
And riiatter, in his wrath, the woriL of darkness. 
The Emperor bath true senranta still ; and, eren 
Here in the camp, there are enough brare men. 
Who for the good caose will fight gallantly. 
The faitbfal have been wam'd — ^tbe dangerous 
Are closely watch'd. I wait bat the first step. 
And then immediately 

Mcuc, What! on suspicion? 

Immediately ? 

Oct. The Emperor is no tyrant. 
The deed alone he'll pontsh, not the wish. 
The Doke bath yet bis destiny in his power. 
Let him bat leave the treason uncompleted. 
He frill be silently displaced from office. 
And make way to his Emperor's royal son. 
An honourable exile to his castles 
Will be a benefaction to him rather 
Than punishment. But the first open step > 

Maa. What call'st thou such a step ? A wicked step 
Ne'er will he take ; but thou might'st easily, 
Yea, thou hast done it, misinterpret him. 

Oct, Nay, howsoever punishable were 
Duke Friedland's purposes, yet still the steps 
Which he hath. taken openly, permit 
A mild construction. It is my intention 
To leave this paper wholly unenforc'd 
Till some act is committed which convicts him 
Of a high-treason, without doubt or plea. 
And that shall sentence him. 

Max. But who the judge ? 

Oct, Thyself. 
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McLx, Forever, then, this paper will lie idle. 

Oct. Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be proved. 
After the counter-promise of this evening, 
It cannot be but he must deem himself 
Secure of the majority with tu ; 
And of the army's general sentiment 
He hath a pleasing proof in that petition 
Which thou deliver*st to him from the regiments. 
Add this too — I have letters that the Rhinegrave 
Hath chang'd his route, and travels by forc'd marches 
To the Bohemian Forest. What this purports, 
Remains unknown ; and, to confirm suspicion, 
This night a Swedish nobleman arriv'd here. 

Max, I have thy word. Thou'lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinc'd me — me myself. 

Oct. Is it possible ? Still, after all thou know'st. 
Canst thou believe still in his innocence? 

Max, (with enthusiatnit) Thy judgment may mistake ; 
my heart cannot. 

(moderates his voice and manner i) 
These reasons might expound thy spirit or mine, 
But they expound not Friedland — I have faith : 
For as he knits his fortunes to the stars. 
Even so doth he resemble them in secret. 
Wonderful, still inexplicable courses ! 
Trust me, they do him wrong. All will be solv'd. 
These smokes, at once, will kindle into flame — 
The edges of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 

• 

The Unapproachable glide out in splendour. 
Oct, I will await it. 
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SCBNB II. 

Octavio and Max. as before. To them the VcUet of the 

Chamber. 

Oct. How now, then? 

Vcd. A despatch is at the door. 

Oct. So early? From whom conies he then? Who 
is it? 

Vol. That he refns'd to tell me. 

Oct. Lead him in : 

And, hark you — let it not transpire. 

[Exit Valet^the Comet stqa in.] 
Ha ! Comet — ^is it you ? and from Count Galas ? 
Give me your letters. 

Cor. The Lieutenant-general 

Trusted it not to letters. 

Oct. And what is it ? 

Cor. He hade me tell you — Dare I speak openly here ? 

Oct. My son knows all. 

Cor. We have him. 

Oct. Whom ? 

Cor. Sisina, 

The old negociator. 

Oct. (eagerly,) And you have him ? 

Cor. In the Bohemian forest, Captain Mohrbrand 
Found and secured him yester morning early : 
He was proceeding then to Regensburg, 
And on him were despatches for the Swede. 

Oct. And the despatches 

Cor. The Lieutenant-general 
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Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The prisoner with them. 

Oct, This is, indeed, a tiding ! 

That fellow is a precious casket to us. 
Enclosing weighty things. — Was much found on him ? 

Cor. I think, six packets, with Count Tertsky's arms. 

Oct, None in the Duke*s own hand ? 

Cor. Not that I know. 

Oct. And old Sesina ? 

Cor. He was sorely frightenM, 

When it was told him he must to Vienna. 
But the Count Altringer hade him take heart, 
Would he but make a full and free confession. 

Oct. Is Altringer then with your lord? I heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

Cor. These three days past 

He*s with my master, the Lieutenant-general, 
At Frauemburg. Already have they sixty 
Small companies together, chosen men : 
Respectfully they greet you with assurances. 
That they are only waiting your commands. 

Oct. In a few days may great events take place. 
And when must you return ? 

Cor. I wait your orders. 

Oct. Remain till evening. 

{Comet 8tgfn(/ie8 his oMent and obeisance; and is 
going.) 

Oct, No one saw you — ^ha ? 

Cor. No living creature. Thro* the cloister wicket 
The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 

Oct. Go, rest your limbs, and keep yourself conceaPd, 
I hold it probable, that yet ere evening 
I shall despatch you. The development 
Of this affair approaches : ere the day, 
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That even now is dawning in the heaven, 
Ere this eventfal day hath set, the lot 
That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. 

[Exit Comet, 



Scene III. 
Octavio cmd Max, Piccolomini, 

Oct. Well — and what now, son? All will soon be 
clear ; 
For all, I'm certain, went thro* that Sesina. 

Max. {who through the whole of the foregoing scene 
has been in a violertt and visible struggle 6f 
feelings , at length starts as one resolved^) 
I will procure me light a shorter way. 
Farewell. 

Oct, Where now? — Remain here. 

Max. To the Duke. 

Oct. (alarmedt) What 

Max, {retumingf) If thou hast believ*d that I shall act 

A part in this thy play 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue. 

False with the heart — I may not, cannot be : 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me — i 

As his friend trust me — and then lull my conscience i 

With such low pleas as these : — " I ask*d him not — i 

He did it all at his own hazard — and I 

My mouth has never lied to him." — ^No, no ! I 

What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 

— I'll to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 
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Will I demand of him that he do save 

His good name from the world, and with one stride 

Break through and rend this fine-spun web of your's. 

He can, he will ! — / still am his believer. 

Yet I'll not pledge myself, but that those letters 

May furnish you, perchance, with proofs against him. 

How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded — 

What may not he himself, too, have permitted 

Himself to do; to snare the enemy. 

The laws of war excusing ? Nothing, save 

His own mouth shall convict him — nothing less ! 

And face to face will I go question him. 

Oct. Thou wilt? 

Max. I will, as sure as this heart beats. 

Oct. I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 
1 calculated on a prudent son. 
Who would have blest the hand beneficent 
That pluck'd him back from the abyss — and lo ! 
A fascinated being I discover, 
Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wilders. 
Whom not the broadest light of noon can heal. 
Go, question him ! — ^Be mad enough, I pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 
Go, give it up free booty ! — Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
Now that a miracle of heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour. 
And laid to sleep Suspicion's piercing eyes, 
Let me have liv'd to see that mine own son, 
With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 

Max, Aye— this state-policy ! O how I curse it ! 
You will some time, with your state-policy, 
Compel him to the measure : it may happen, 
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Because ye are determhi'd that he is gailty, 
Onilty ye*ll make him. All retreat cut off, 
Yoa close np every outlet, hem him in 
Narro^rer and narrower, till at length ye force him- 
Yes, ye, — ye force, him, in his desperation. 
To set fire to his prison. — ^Father ! father ! 
That never can end well — ^it cannot — will not ! 
And let it be decided as it may, 
I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-8tarr*d, unblest catastrophe. 
For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall. 
Will drag a world into the rain with him. 
And as a ship, that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire, at once, and with a thonder-barst 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and rain betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All as, who're fix*d and mortic'd to his fortane. 
Deem of it what thoa wilt ; bat pardon me. 
That I mast bear me on in my own way. 
All mast remain pare betwixt him and me ; 
And, ere the day-light dawns, it mast be known 
Which I must lose — my father, or my friend. 
(During hia exit the cwrtcdn drops.) 
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ACT IV. 

Scene — a room fitted up for catrological labours, and pro- 
vided with celestial chartSt with globes, telescopes, qua- 
drants, and other mathematical instruments, — Seven 
colonal figures, representing the planets, each with a 
transparent star of a different colour on its head, stand 
in a semi-circle in the hack-ground, so that Mars and 
Saturn are nearest the eye, — The remainder of the scene, 
and its disposition, is given in the fourth scene of the 
second act. — There must he a curtain over the figures, 
which may he dropped, and conceal them on occasions. 

[In the fifth scene of this act it must he dropped ; hut, in 
the seventh scene, it must he again drawn vp wholly or 
in part J] 

Scene I. 

Wallenstein at a hlack table, on which a speculum astro- 
logicum is described with chalk, Seni is taking obser- 
vatioT^s through a vjindow, 

Wal. All well — and now let it be ended, Seni. — Come, 
The dawn commences, and Mars rules the hoar. 
We must give o'er the operation. Come, 
We know enough. 

Seni, Your Highness must j^rmit me 

Just to contemplate Venus. She's now rising : 
Like as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

Wal. She is at present in her perigee. 
And shoots down now her strongest influences. 
{Contemplating the figure on the table.) 

x2 
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in 

At length the niglit j three oomdiate ; 
And the two ttan of bleMing, JnpHer 
And Venus, take between them the malignant 
BliljHnalicioiis Man, andthns compel 
Into my senriee that old misehief-fbander : 
For long he Tiew'd me boatflely, and ever 
With beam oUiqaei or perpendicnlar. 
Now in the qoartile, now in the secondan. 
Shot his red lightnings at my sfean, diatoibing 
Their bleaied inlhiences and sweet aspects. 
Now they hsTe conqner'd the old enemy. 
And bring him in the heaveiis a prisoner to me. 

Seni, {who ha$ come down Jrom ike vrindow) And in 
a comer house, your Highness — think of that ! 
That makes each infloence of doable strength. 

Wal, And sun and moon, too, in the sextile aspect. 
The soft light with the vehement — so I lave it* 
Sol is the heart, Luna the head of heaven. 
Bold be the plan, fiery the execution. 

Sent. And both the mighty lamina by no 
Maleficas affronted. Lo ! Satamns, 
Innocaoos, powerlem, in cadente domo. 

Wal. The empire of Satarnos is gone by : 
Lord of the secret birth of things is he ; 
Within the lap of earth, and in the depths 
Of the imagination dominates ; 
And his are all things that eschew the light. 
The time is o*er of brooding and contrivance ; 
Fur Jupiter, the lastrons, lordeth now, 
And the dark work, complete of preparation, 
He draws by force into the realm of light. 
Now must we hasten on to action, ere 
The schome, and most auspicious positure 
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Parts o*er my head, and takes once more its flight ; 
For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 

(There are knocks at the door.) 
There's some one knocking there. See who it is. 
Ter, {from without) Open, and let me in. 
Wal, Aye— *tis Tertsky. 

What is there of such urgence ? We are busy. 

Ter. {from imthout) Lay all aside at present, I entreat 
you. 
It suffers no delaying. 

Wal. Open, Seni ! 

{While Seni opens the door for Tertsky, Wallen- 
stein dra/ios the curtain over the figures.) 
Ter. (enters) Hast thou already heard it? He is taken. 
Galas has giv'n him up to the Emperor. 

[Sent draws off the hUtck tablet and exit. 



SCBNB II. 
Wallensteinf Count Tertsky. 

Wal. {to Tertsky) Who has been taken ?->Who is 
given up ? 

Ter. The man who knows our secrets, who knows every 
Negociation with the Swede and Saxon, 
.Thro' whose hands all and every thing has pass*d — 

Wal. {drawing ha,ck) Nay, not Sesina ?— Say, No ! I 
entreat thee. 

Ter. All on his road for Regensburg to the Swede 
He was plung'd down upon by Galas' agent, 
Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 
There must have been found on him my whole packet 
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To Thur, to Kinsky, to Oxenstim, to Arnheim : 
All this is in their hands; they have now an insight 
Into the whole — our measures, and our motives. 



Scene III. 
To them enters Illo. 

Illo. {to TerUky) Has he heard it ? 

Ter, He has heard it. 

Jllo. (to Wallenstein) Think'st thou still 

To make thy peace with the Emp'ror, to regain 
His confidence ? — E'en were it now thy wish 
To abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
What thou hast wish'd ; then forwards thou must press ; 
Retreat is now no longer in thy power. 

Ter, They have documents against us, and in hands, 
Which show beyond all power of contradiction — 

Wal. Of my hand-writing — no iota. Thee 
I punish for thy lies. 

Illo. And thou belie v*st 

That what this man, that what thy sister's husband. 
Did in thy name, will not stand on thy reck'ning? 
His word must pass for thy word with the Swede, 
And not with those that hate thee at Vienna. 

Ter. In writii^ thou gav'st nothing — But bethink thee. 
How far thou venturedst by word of mouth 
With this Sesina? And will he be silent? 
If he can save himself by yielding up 
Thy secret purposes, will he retain them ? 

Illo. Thyself dost not conceive it possible ; 
And since they now have evidence authentic 
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How far thou hast already gone, speak ! — tell us, 
What art thou waiting for ? Thou canst no longer 
Keep thy command ; and heyond hope of rescue 
Thou'rt lost, if thou resign*st it. 

WaL In the army 

Lies my security. The army will not 
Abandon me. Whatever they may know, 
The power is mine, and they must gulp it down — 
And substitute I caution for my fealty ; 
They must be satisfied, at least appear so. 

lUo. The army, Duke, is thine now — for this moment-^ 
'Tis thine : but think with terror on the slow. 
The quiet power of time. From open viMence 
The attachment of thy soldiery secures thee 
To-day — to-morrow ; but grant 'st thou them a respite, 
Unheard, unseen, they'll undermine that love 
On which thou now dost feel so firm a footing. 
With wily theft will draw away from thee 

One after th* other 

Wal. *Ti8 a cursed accident ! 

Illo, O I will call it a most blessed one, 
If it work on thee as it ought to do. 
Hurry thee on to action — to decision — 

The Swedish General 

Wal. He's arriv'd ! — Know'st thou 

What his commission is— — 

lUo. To thee alone 

Will he intrust the purpose of his coming. 

Wal. A cursed, cursed accident ! — ^Yes, yes, 
Sesina knows too much, and won't be silent. 
Ter. He's a Bohemian fugitive and rebel. 
His neck is forfeit. Can he save himself 
At thy cost, think you he will scruple it ? 
And if they put him to the torture, will he, 
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Will he, that dastardling, have strength enough — 

Wal. (lost in thought) Their confidence is lost — ^irre» 
parahly ! 
And I may act what way I will, I shall 
B^ and remain for ever in their thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerely 
Soever I return back to my duty, 
It will no longer help me 

lUo, Ruin thee, 

That it will do ! Not thy fidelity, 
Thy weakness will he deem*d the sole occasion — 

WaL (pacing up and down with extreme agiiaMon) 
What ! I must realize it now in earnest, 
Because I toy^d too freely with the thought ? 
Accursed he who dallies with a devil ! 
And must 1 — I vnunt realize it now — 
Now, while I have the power, it must take place ? 

lUo. Now — now — ere they can ward and parry it ! 

Wal. (looking at the paper of signatures) I have the 
General's words — a written promise ! 
Max. Piccolomini stands not here — ^how*s that ? 

Ter. It was he fancied 

lUo. Mere self-willedness. 

There needed no such thing 'twixt him and. you. 

Wal. He is quite right — ^there needeth no such thing. 
The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders — 
Have sent me in a paper of remonstrance. 
And openly resist the imperial orders. 
The first step to revolt 's already taken. 

lUo. Believe me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
To lead them over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 

Wal. I will hear, however. 

What the Swede has to say to me. 
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Illo. {eagerly to Tertsky) Go, call him ! 

He stands without the door in waiting. 

Wal. Stay ! 

Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 
All by surprise, — it came to quick upon me ; 
'Tis wholly novel, that an accident, 
With its dark lordship, and blind agency. 
Should force me on with it. 

Illo. First hear him only, 

And after weigh it. [Exeunt Tertsky and Illo, 



Scene IV. 

Wal. {in soliloquy) Is it possible ? 

Is't so ? I can no longer what I would ? 
No longer draw back at my liking ? I 
Must do the deed, because 1 thought of it. 
And fed this heart here with a dream ? Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 
Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 
And only kept the road, the access open ? 
By the great God of Heaven ! It was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne*er resolve. 
I but amus*d myself with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. — Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope. 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 
And clutch fantastic sceptres moving t'ward me ? 
Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 
The road of duty close beside me — but 
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One little step, and once more I was in it ! 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I mutter'd 

And meant not — my own doings tower behind me. 

{Pauses and remains in deep thought,) 
A punishable man I seem, the guilt, 
Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me ; 
The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor's party ; 
And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 
Were I that thing, for which I pass, that traitor, 
A goodly outside I had sure reserved. 
Had drawn the cov 'rings thick and double round me. 
Been calm and chary of my utterance. 
But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, 
I gave way to my humours, to my passion : 
Bold were my words, because my deeds were not^ 
Now every planless measure, chance event. 
The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph. 
And all the May-games of a heart o'erflowing, 
Will they connect, and weave them all together 
Into one web of treason ; all will be plan, 
My eye ne'er absent from the far-off mark, 
Step tracing step, each step a politic progress ; 
And out of all they'll fabricate a charge 
So specious, that I must myself stand dumb, 
1 am caught in my own net, and only force, 
Naught but a sudden rerU can liberate me. 

(Pauses again.) 
How else ! since that the heart's unbias'd instinct 
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Impeird me to the daring deed, which now 

Necessity, self 'preservation, orders. 

Stern is the on-look of necessity, 

Not without shudder may a human hand 

Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom. 

Once suffered to escape from it's safe corner 

Within the heart, it's nursery and birth-place. 

Sent forth into the foreign, it belongs 

For ever to those sly malicious powers 

Whom never art of man conciliated. 

(Paces in agitation through the chamber, then 
paiises, and, after the pause, breaks out again 
into audible soliloquy.) 

What is thy enterprise ? thy aim ? thy object ? 

Hast honestly confessed it to thyself ? 

Power seated on a quiet throne thou'dst shake, 

Power on an ancient consecrated throne. 

Strong in possession, founded in old custom ; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 

Fix'd to the people's pious nursery-faith. 

This, this will be no strife of strength with strength. 

That fear 'd I not. I brave each combatant. 

Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye. 

Who full himself of courage kindles courage 

In me too. 'Tis a foe invisible 

The which I fear — a fearful enemy. 

Which in the human heart opposes me. 

By it's coward fear alone made fearful to me. 

Not that, which full of life, instinct with pow'r, 

Makes known its present being, that is not i 

The true, the perilously formidable. 

O no ! it is the common, the quite common. 

The thing of an eternal yesterday. 
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What ever was, and ever more returns, 
Stirling to-morrow, for to-day 'twas sterling ! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse ! Woe then to them, 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right. 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee ! 

{To the Page, who here enters.) 
The Swedish officer? — Well, let him enter. 

(The Page eociti Wallenstein fixes his eye in deep 
thought on the door.) 
Yet is it pure — as yet ! — the crime has come 
Not o'er this threshold yet — so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life's two paths. 



Scene V. 
Wallenstein and Wr angel. 

Wal. (after having fixed a searching look on hi7n) 
Your name is Wrangel ? 

Wran. Gustave Wrangel, General 

Of the Sudermanian blues. 

Wal. It was a Wrangel 

Who injured me materially at Stralsund, 
And by his brave resistance was the cause 
Of th* opposition which that sea-port made. 

Wran. It was the doing of the element 
With which you fought, my Lord ! and not my merit. 
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The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedom ; ; 
The sea and land, it seem'd, were not to serve 
One and the same. 

Wal, {makea the motion for him to take a seat, and 
seats himself) And where are your credentials? 
Come you provided with full powers, Sir General? 

Wran. There are so many scruples yet to solve— ^ 

Wal. (having read the credentials) An able letter ! — 
Ay — he is a prudent, 
Intelligent master, whom you serve. Sir General ! 
The Chancellor writes me, that he but fulfils 
His late departed Sovereign's own idea 
In helping me to the Bohemian crown. 

Wran, He says the truth. Our great King, now in 
heaven, 
Did ever deem most highly of your Grace's 
Pre-eminent sense and military genius ; 
And always the commanding intellect. 
He said, should have command, and be the King. 

Wal. Yes, he might say it safely. — General Wrangel, 
(Taking his hand affectionately.) 
Come, fair and open. — Trust me, I was always 
A Swede at heart. £y ! that did you experience 
Both in Silesia and at Nuremburg ; 
I had you often in my power, and let you 
Always slip out by some back door or other. 
'Tis this for which the court can ne*er forgive me. 
Which drives me to this present step : and since 
Our interests so run in one direction, 
E'n let us have a thoroagh confidence 
Each in the other. 

Wran, Confidence will come 

Has each but only first security. 

Wal. The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me. 
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And, I confess — the game does not lie wholly 
To my advantage — Without doubt he thinks 
If I can play false with the Emperor, 
Who is my SovVeign, I can do the like 
With th* enemy, and that the one, too, were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 
Is not this your opinion too, Sir General ? 

Wran. I have here an oflBce merely, no opinion. 

Wal, The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost. 
I can no longer honourably serve him. 
For my security, in self-defence, 
I take this hard step, which my conscience blames. 

Wran. That I believe. So far would no one go 
Who was not forc'd to it. 

(After apcuue.^ 
What may have impelled 
Your princely Highness in this wise to act 
Toward your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, 
Beseems not us to expound or criticise. 
The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 
With his good sword and conscience. This concarrenc«. 
This opportunity, is in our favour. 
And all advantages in war are lawful. 
We take what offers without questioning ; 
And if all have its due and just proportions 

Wed. Of what then are ye doubting ? Of my will ? 
Or of my power ? I pledg'd me to the Chancellor, 
Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men. 
That I would instantly go over to them 
With eighteen thousand of the Emperor*s troops. 

Wran. Your Grace is known to be a mighty war-chief. 
To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 
'Tis talk'd of still with fresh astonishment. 
How some years past, beyond all human faith, 
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Tou called an army forth, like a creation : 
But ye t 

WaL But yet? 

Wran, But still the Chancellor thinks, 

It might yet be an easier thing from nothing 
To call forth sixty thousand men of battle. 
Than to persuade one sixtieth part of them — 

Wal. What now ? Out with it, friend ! 

Wran, To break their oaths. 

WaL And he thinks so ? — He judges like a Swede, 
And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 
Fight for your bible. You are interested 
About the cause ; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners. — Among yout whoe'er deserts 
To the enemy, hath broken covenant 
With two Lords at one time. — We've no such fancies. 

Wran. Great Qod in Heaven ! Have then the people 
here 
No house and home, no fire-side, no altar ? 

Wal. I will explain that to you, how it stands — 
The Austrian has a country, ay, and loves it. 
And has good cause to love it — but this army, 
That calls itself th' Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none — no country ; 
This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 
Unclaim'd by town or tribe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the universal sun. 

Wran. But then the nobles and the officers ? 
Such a desertion, such a felony, 
It is without example, my Lord Duke, 
In the world's history. 

WaL They are all mine — 

Mine unconditionally — mine on all terms. 
Not me, your own eyes you may trust. 

y2 
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{He gives him the paper containing the written 
oath, Wrangel reads it through, and having 
read it, lays it on the tablet remaining silent.) 
So then ? 
Now comprehend you ? 

Wran, Comprehend, who can ! 

My Lord Dnke ! I will let the mask drop — ^yes ! 
I*ve full powers for a final settlement. 
The Rhinegrave stands but four days march from here 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits 
For orders to proceed and join your army. 
Those orders I give out, immediately 
We're compromis'd. 

Wal. What asks the Chancellor ? 

Wran. {considerately) Twelve regiments, every man a 
Swede — my head 
The warranty — and all might prove at last 

Only false play 

Wal. {starting) Sir Swede ! 

Wran, {calmly proceeding) Am therefore forc*d 
T' insist thereon » that he do formally. 
Irrevocably break with th* Emperor, 
Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Friedland. 

Wal. Come, brief, and open ! What is the demand ? 
Wran. That he forthwith disarm the Spanish reg*- 
ments 
Attached to th* Emperor, that he seize Prague, 
And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra. 

Wal. That is much indeed ! 
Prague !—Egra*s granted— But— but Prague !—'Twon't 

do. 
I give you every security 
Which you may ask of me in common reason — 
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But Prague — Bohemia—these, Sir General, 

I can myself protect. 

Wran, We doubt^it not. 

But *tis not the protection that is now 

Our sole concern. We want security, 

That we shall not expend our men and money 

All to no purpose. 

Wal. Tis but reasonable. 

Wran. And till we are indemnified, so long 

Stays Prague in pledge. 

WaL Then trust you us so little ? 

Wran. (rising) The Swede, if he would treat well with 
the German, 

Must keep a sharp look-out. We have been call'd 
Over the Baltic, we have sav'd the empire 

From ruin — ^with our best blood have we seal*d 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 
But now already is the bene&ction 

No longer felt, the load alone is felt. 

Ye look askance with evil eye upon us, 
As foreigners, intruders in the empire, 
And would fain send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 
No, no ! my Lord Duke ! no ! — it never was 
For Judas* pay, for chinking gold and silver. 
That we did leave our King by the *Great Stone. 
No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish nobles — neither 
Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 
Hoist sail for our own country. Citizena 

* A great stone near Liitsen, since called tbe Swede's Stone, tlie 
body of their great Ung having been found at tbe foot of it, after 
the battle in which he lost his life. 
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Will we remain i^on the tail, Uie wliich 
Our monarch oooqoer'd for himself, and died. 

Wal, Help to keep down the common enemy. 
And the lair border land must needs be jcnr's. 

Wram, Bot when the common enemy lies vanquished. 
Who knits together oar new friendship then ? 
We know, Doke Friedland ! though perhaps the Swede 
Ought not t* have known it, that yon carry on 
Secret n^odaticms with the Saxons. 
Who is our warranty, that we are not 
The sacrifices in those articles 
Which *tis thought needful to conceal from us f 

Wed. (risa) Think yon of something better, Gnstave 
Wrangel ! 
Of Prague no more. 

Wran, Here my commission ends. 

Wal, Surrender up to you my capital ! 
Far liever would I lace about, and step 
Back to my Emperor. 

Wran, If time yet permits 

Wal, That lies with me, even now, at any hour, 
Wran, Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer ; 
No longer since Sesina's been a prisoner. 

(Wallenstein is struck, amd silenced.) 
My Lord Duke, hear me — ^We believe that you 
At present do mean honourably by us. 
Since yesterday we're sure of that — and now 
This paper warrants for the troops, there's nothing 
Stands in the way of our full confidence. 
Prague shall not part us. Hear ! The Chancellor 
Contents himself with Albstadt ; to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side, 
But Egra, above all, must open to us. 
Ere we can think of any junction. 
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Wal. You, 

You therefore must I trust, and you not me? 
I win consider of your proposition. 

Wrcm. I must entreat, that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Has this negociation, my Lord Duke! 
Crept on into the second year. If nothing 
Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever. 

Wed. Ye press me hard. A measure, such as this, 
Ought to be thought of. 

Wrcm, Ay! but think of this too. 

That sudden action only can procure it 
Success— think first of this, your Highness. 

[Exit Wrangel. 



Scene VI. 
Wallenstein, Tertshyt and Ilto (re-enter). 

Ilh, Is*t all right ? 

Ter. Are you compromis'd ? 

IIU), This Swede 

Went smiling from you. Yes ! youVe compromis'd. 

Wal. As yet is nothing settled : and (well weighed) 
I feel myself inclin'd to leave it so. 

Ter, How ? What is that ? 

Wal. Come on me what will come. 

The doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ! 

Ter. Nay, but bethink you, Duke ? 

Wal. To live upon the mercy of these Swedes ! 
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Of these proud-hearted Swedes ! I could not bear it. 

lUo, Goest thou as fagitiTe, as mendicant ? 
Bring'st thoa not more to them than thoa receiv'st ? 



SCBNB VII. 

To thete enter the CowUeu Tertsky, 

Wed. Who sent for yoa ? There is no business here 
For women. 

Coun, I am come to bid yon joy. 

Wal. Use thy anthority, Tertsky, bid her go. 

Coun. Come I perhaps too early ? I hope not. 

Wal. Set not this tongae upon me, I entreat yon. 
You know it is the weapon that destroys me. 
I am routed, if a woman but attack me. 
I cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex. 

Coun. 1 had already 

Giv'n the Bohemians a king. 

WaXm (sarcasticcdlyf) They have one» 
In consequence, no doubt. 

Coim. (to the others,) Ha ! what new scrapie ? 

Ter. The Duke will not. 

Coun. He will not what he must ! 

Illo. It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced. 
When folks be|;in to talk to me of conscience, 
And of fidelity .- 

Coun. How? then, when all 

Lay in the far off distance, when the road 
Stretch'd out before thine eyes interminably. 
Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 
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Now that the dream is being realized, 
The parpose ripe, the issae ascertained. 
Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ? 
Planned merely, *tis a common felony ; 
Accomplished, an immortal undertaking ; 
And with success comes pardon hand in hand ; 
For all event is God's arbitrement. 

Ser. (enters,) The Colonel Piccolomini. 

Coun. {hastily i) — ^Mnstwait. 

Wal. I cannot see him now.- Another time. 

Ser. But for two minutes he entreats an audience ; 
Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

Wal. Who knows what he may bring us ? I will hear 
him. 

Coun. (loMghSy) Urgent for him, no doubt ; but thou 
may'st wait. 

Wal. What is it ? 

Coun. Thou shalt be informM hereafter. 

First let the Swede and thee be compromised. 

[Exit Servant, 

Wal. If there were yet a choice ; if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible — I still 
Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 

Coun. Desir'st thou nothing further ? Such a way 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 
Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life ; determine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too. 
As well as Fame and Fortune. — ^To Vienna — 
Hence — to the Emperor — kneel before the throne 
Take a full coffer with thee — say aloud. 
Thou did*st but wish to prove thy fealty ; 
Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 
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lUo, For that, too, 'tis too late They know too macb. 
He would but bear his own head to the block. 

Coun. I fear not that. They have not evidence 
To attaint him legally, and they avoid 
The avowal of an arbitrary power. 
They'll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 
I see how all will end. The King of Hungary 
Makes his appearance, and 'twill of itself 
Be understood, that then the Duke retires. 
There will not want a formal declaration. 
The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army ; and so all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs ; and now 'tis stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build. 
Superintend his horses' pedigrees, 
Creates himself a court, gives golden keys. 
And introduceth strictest ceremony 
In fine proportions, and nice etiquette ; 
Keeps open table with high cheer ; in brief 
Commenceth mighty King — in miniature. 
And while he prudently demeans himself. 
And gives himself no actual importance, 
He will be let appear whate'er he likes ; 
And who dares doubt, the Friedland will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour ? 
Well now, what then? Duke Friedland is, as others, 
A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath rais'd 
To price and currency, a Jonah's gourd, 
An over-night creation of court-favour. 
With which an undistinguishable ease 
Makes Baron or makes Prince. 

Wed. (in extreme agitation,) Take her away. 
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Let in the young Count Picoolomini. 

Coun. Art thou in earnest ? I entreat thee ! Can*st 
thou 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own graye, 
So ignominiously to be dried up ? 
Thy life, that arrogated such a height, 
To end in such a nothing ! To be nothing, 
When one was always nothing, is an evil, 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil ; 
But to become a nothing, having been — 

WcU. {starts up in violent ogttohon,) Show me a way 
out of this stifling crowd, 
Ye Powers of aidance ! Show me such a way 
As J am capable of going. — I 
Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prattler ; 
I cannot warm by thinking ; cannot say 
To the good luck that turns her back upon me, 
Magnanimously : ' Qo ! I need thee not,* 
Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 
Dangers nor sacrifices will I shun, 
If so I may avoid the last extreme ; 
But ere I sink down into nothingness, 
Leave off so little, who begun so great. 
Ere that the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 
This age and after-ages * speak my name 
With hate and dread ; and Friedland be redemption 
For each accursed deed ! 

Cown, What is there here, then. 

So against nature ? Help me to perceive it ! 

• Could I have hasarded such a Oennanism as the use of the word 
after-world, for posterity.—" Es spreche Welt und NachweU roeinea 
Nahmen "—might have been rendered with more literal fldelity :— 
Let world and after-world speak out my name, be. 

s 
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O let not Sapendtxm*8 ni^tly goblins 

Subdae thy dear bright spirit ! Art thoa bid 

To miurder? — with abhorr'd acconed poinard. 

To violate the breaalfl that nonrish'd thee ? 

That were against cm nature, that might aptly 

Make thy flesh shudder,* and thy whole heart sicken. 

Tet not a few, and for a meaner object. 

Have ventured even this, ay, and perfbim'd iL 

What is there in thy case so black and manstrons? 

Thoa art accns'd of treason — ^whether with 

Or without justice, is not now the question — 

Thou art lost if thoa dost not avail thee qoickly 

Of the power which thoa posseasest. — ^Friedland ! Duke ! 

Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame. 

That doth not all his living faculties 

Put forth in preservation of his life? 

What deed so daring, which necessity 

And desperation will not sanctify ? 

Wdl. Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 
He lov'd me ; he esteemed me ; I was plac'd 
The nearest to his heart. Full many a time 
We, like familiar friends, both at one table. 
Have banqueted together. He and I — 
And the young kings themselves held me the bason 
Wherewith to wash me — and is^tcome to this ? 

Coun. So faithfully preserv'st thou each small favour. 
And hast no memory for contumelies? 
Must I remind thee how at Regensburg 
This man repaid thy faithful services ? 
All ranks and all conditions in the empire 

* I have not VBOtared to affront the fastidious delicacy of our age 
with a literal transration of this line 

"werth 
Die Eingeweide sehandemd aufsurvgen/' 



/ 
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Thou haist wrong'd, to make him great, — ^hadst loaded 
on thee, 

On thee, the hate, the curae of the whole world. 

No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why ? because thou hadst existed only 

For th* Emperor. To th' Emperor alone 

Clung Friedland in that storm which gather d round him. 

At Regensburg in the Diet — and he dropp'd thee ! 

He let thee fall ! He let thee fall a victim 

To the Bavarian, to that insolent I 

Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 

And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, 

Thou wert let drop into obscurity. — 

Say not, the restoration of thy honour 

Has made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest good-will was it that replaced thee. 

The law of hard necessity replaced thee, 

"Which they had fain oppos'd, but that they could not. 
Wal, Not to their good wishes, that is certain. 

Nor yet to his afifection I'm indebted 

For this high office ; and if I abuse it, 
I shall therein abuse no confidence. 

C<yun. Affection ! confidence ! — ^They needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 
Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 
Is serv'd, who'll have the thing and not the symbol, 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 
And at the rudder places him, e'en though 
She had been forc'd to take him from the rabble — 
She, this Necessity, it was that plac'd thee 
In this high office, it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 
This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
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With slavish souls, with puppets ! At the approach 

Of extreme peri), when a hollow image 

Is found a hollow image and no more, 

Then falls the power into the mighty hands 

Of nature, of the spirit giant-horn. 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 

Of stipulations, duties, reverences ; 

And, like th' emancipated force of fire', 

Unmaster'd scorches, ere it reaches them. 

Their fine-spun wehs, their artificial policy. 

Wal. Tis true ! they saw me always as I am — * 
Always ! I did not cheat them in the hargain. 
I never held it worth my pains to hide 
The bold, all-grasping habit of my soul. 

Coim. Nay rather — thou hast ever shown thyself 
A formidable man, without restraint ; 
Hast exercis'd the full prerogatives 
Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 
Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou. 
Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 
But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee. 
Intrusted such a power in hands they fear*d. 
For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 
Wert thou another being, then, when thou 
Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire 
And sword, and desolation, through the circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge. 
Didst mock all ordinances of the Empire, 
The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 
Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy. 
All to extend thy Sultan*a dominatiou ? 
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Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 
Thy haughty will, to teach thee ordinance. 
But no ! the Emperor felt no touch of conscience, 
What serv'd him pleasM him, and without a murmur 
He stamp'd his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 
What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For hinit to-day is all at once become 
Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 
Against him, — O most flimsy superstition ! 

Wod, (rising) I never saw it in this light before. 
'Tis even so. The Emperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 
And even this prince's mantle, which I wear, 
I owe to what were services to him, 
But most high misdemeanours 'gainst the empire. 

Coun, Then betwixt thee and him (confess it. Fried- 
land !) 
The point can be no more than right and duty, 
Only of power and th' opportunity. 
That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder, . 
Approaching with swift steeds ;■ then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot seat, 
Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest f 

Of the now empty seat. The moment comes, 
It is already here, when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life's vast sum. 
The constellations stand victorious o'er thee. 
The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 
And tell thee, * Now's the time !' The starry courses 
Hast thou thy life long measur'd to no purpose ? 
The quadrant and the circle, were they play-things ? 

{pointing to the different objects in the roowi.) 
The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven , 

z 2 
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Hast pictar d on these walls, and all aronnd thee, 
In dumb, foreboding symbols hast thou plac*d 
These seven presiding lords of destiny — 
For toys ? Is all this preparation nothing? 
Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 
That even to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no influence over thee 

In the great moment of decision? 

Wed. (during this Icut apeech walks up and down imth 
inward struggles^ labouring toith passions; 
stops suddenly, stands siilh then inierrupting 
the CourUess,) 
Send Wrangel to me— I will instantly 

Despatch three couriers 

Illo, (hurrying outy) God in heaven be prais*d ! 
Wal. It is his evil genius and mine. 
Our evil genius ! It chastises Mm 
Through me, the instrument of his ambition ; 
And I expect no less than that revenge 
E*en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 
Who sows the serpent's teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel— dark misgiving. 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 
He can no longer trust me. — Then no longer 
Can I retreat — ^so come that which must come, — 
Still destiny preserves its due relations ; 
The heart within us is its absolute 
Vicegerent. 

(to Tertsky) 
Go, conduct you Gustave Wrangel 
To my state-cabinet. — Myself will speak to 
The couriers. — And despatch immediately 



4 
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A servant for Octavio Piccolomini. 

(to the Cowateu, who cannot conceal her triumph) 
No exultation ! — ^woman, triumph not ! 
For jealous are the powers of destiny. 
Joy premature, and shouts ere victory, 
Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 
We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. 

[WhUe he is making hu exUy the cuirtain drop*.] 
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ACT V. 

Scene, <u in the preceding Act, 
Scene I. 

WdUenttemf Oetamo Piecoiofnini. 

Wal. {coming forward in conversoLtion,) He sends me 
word from Linz, that he lies sick ; 
But I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secretes himself at Frauenherg with Gbilas. 
Secure them hoth, and send them to me hither. 
Remember, thou tak*8t on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments, — constantly 
Make preparation, and be never ready ; 
And if they urge thee to draw out against me, 
Still answer yes, and stand as thou wert fetter'd. 
I know, that it is doing thee a service 
To keep thee out of action in this business. 
Thou lov'st to linger on in fair appearances ; 
Steps of extremity are not thy province. 
Therefore have I sought out this part for thee, 
Thou wilt this time be of most service to me 
By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

{Enter Max, Piccolomini.) 
Now go, Octavio. 
This night must thou be off, take my own horses : 
Him here I keep with me — make short farewell — 
Trust me. I think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thriving fortunes. 
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Oct, {to his aon) I shall see you 

Yet e*er I go. 



SCBNB II. 
WaUenstein, Max, Piccolomtnt. 

Mcuc, (advances to him) My General ! 

Wdl, That am 1 no longer, if 

Thou styPst thyself the Emperor*8 officer. 

Max. Then thou wilt leave the army General ? 

Wal, I have renounc'd the service of the Emperor. 

Max, And thou wilt leave the army ? 

Wal, Rather hope I 

To bind it nearer still and faster to me. 

(He seats himself,) 
Yes Max., I have delayed to open it to thee, 
Even till the hour of acting 'gins to strike. 
Youth's fortunate feeling doth seize easily 
The absolute right, yea, and a joy it is 
To exercise the single apprehension 
Where the sums square in proof ; 
But where it happens, that of two sure evils 
One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 
Brings itself back from out the strife of duties, 
There 'tis a blessing to have no election. 
And blank necessity is grace and favour. 
— This is now present : do not look behind thee — 
It can no more avail thee. Look thou forwards ! 
Think not ! judge not ! prepare thyself to act ! 
The Court — it hath determin'd on my ruin. 
Therefore I will to be beforehand with them. 
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We*U join the Swedes — right gallant fellows are they. 

And our good friends. 

{He stops himself, expecting PiccolominVs answer,) 

I have ta'en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 

I grant thee time to recollect thyself. 

(He rises, and retires cU the hack of the stage. 
Max. remains for a long time motionless, in a 
traTice of excessive anguish. At his first motion 
Wallenstein returns, and pUuxs himself before 
him.) 
Max. My General, this day thon makest me 

Of age to speak in my own right and person, 

For till this day I have been spared the troable 

To find out my own road. Thee have I foUow'd 

With most implicit, unconditional faith. 

Sure of the right path if I follow 'd thee. 

To day, for the first time, dost thou refer 

Me to myself, and forcest me to make 

Election between thee and my own heart. 
Wod. Soft cradled thee thy fortune till to-day : 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sport, 

Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 

With undivided heart. It can remain 

No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 

Start from each other. Duties strive with duties. 

Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 

Which is now kindling *twixt thy friend and him 

Who is thy Emperor. 
Max. War ! is that the name? 

War is as frightful as heaven's pestilence, 

Yet it is good, is it heaven's will as that is. 

Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 

Thou wagest with the Emperor's own army ? 

O God of Heaven ! what a change is this. 
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Beseems it me to offer sach persuasion 
To thee, who, like the fix*d star of the pole 
Wert all I gaz*d at on life's trackless ocean? 
O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart ! 
The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obediency, 
Must I pluck live asunder from thy name ? 
Nay, do not tarn thy countenance upon me — 
It always was a god looking at me ! 
Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed : 
The senses still are in thy bonds ; although 
Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself. 

Wal. Max, hear me. 

McuK. O ! do it not, I pray thee, do it not ! 
There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 
Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
Thy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only 
Which hath polluted thee—and innocence, 
It will not let itself be driv'n away 
From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt not. 
Thou canst not end in this. It would reduce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 
Against the nobleness of their own nature. 
'Twill justify the vulgar misbelief, 
Which holdeth nothing noble in free will, 
And trusts itself to impotence alone. 
Made powerful only in an unknown power. 

Wal. The world will judge me sternly ; I expect it. 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 
Th' extreme — can he by going round avoid it ? 
But here there is no choice. Yes — I must use 
Or suffer violence — so stands the CEise, 
There remains nothing possible but that. 
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Max. O that is neyer poisible for thee ! 
'Tis the last desperate resource of those 
Cheap seals, to whom their honour, their good name 
Is their poor iaving, their last worthless ke^. 
Which having stak'd and lost, they stake themselves 
In the mad rage of gaming. Then art rich. 
And glorioos ; with an nnpoUated heart 
Thoa canst make conqaest of whatever seems highest ! 
But he, who once hath acted in&my. 
Does nothing more in this world. 

WcU. (graapM his hand) Calmly, Max ! 
Much that is great and eKcellent will we 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, *tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotless now. 
That yet was deeply sallied in the winning. 
To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 
Not to the good. All that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes. 
But never yet was man enrich *d by them : 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for — all there is general. 
The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 
From the deceiving powers, deprav'd in nature. 
That dwell beneath the day and blessed son-light. 
Not without sacrifices are they render'd 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e'er retir*d unsullied from their service. 

Max. Whatever is human, to the human being 
Do I allow — and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily I pardon 
Th* excess of action ; but to thee, my general ! 
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Above all others make I large concession. 

For thou must move a world, and be the master — 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. 

So be it then ! maintain thee in thy post 

By violence. Resist the Emperor, 

And if it mast be, force with force repel : 

I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 

But not — not to the traitor — yes ! — the word 

Is spoken out— — 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 

That is no mere excess ! that is no error 

Of human nature — that is wholly difTrent, 

O that is black, black as the pit of hell ! 

(WaUenstein betrays amdden agitaMon.) 
Thou canst not hear it nam'd, and wilt thou do it? 

turn back to thy duty. That thou canst 

1 hold it certain. Send me to Vienna. 

1*11 make thy peace for thee with th' Emperor. 
He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke ! with my unclouded eye, 
And I bring back his confidence to thee. 

WaL It is too late. Thou know^st not what has 
happen*d. 

Max, Were it too late, and were gone so far, 
That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
Then — fall ! fall honourably, even as thou stood*8t. 
Lose the command. Go from the stage of war. 
Thou canst with splendour do it — do it too 
With innocence. Thou hast liv'd much for others. 
At length live thou for thy own self. I follow thee. 
My destiny, I never part from thine. 

WaL It is too late 1 Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the mtle*stones 
Left fast behind by my post couriers, 

2 A 
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Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra, 

{Max. ttanda at contmUed, with a gesture and 

countenance expretting the most intense an^ 

guish.) 
Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forc*d. 
J cannot give assent to ray own shame 
And ruin. T^ou^no — ^thoa canst not forsake me ! 
So let US do, what must be done, with dignity, 
With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did fam*d Csesar at the Rubicon, 
When he the legions led against his coantry, 
The which his country had deliver*d to him? 
Had he thrown down the sword, he had been lost, 
As I were, if I but disarm 'd myself. 
I trace out something in me of his spirit. 
Give me his luck, that other thing 1*11 bear. 

{Mtix. quits him abruptly. Wallensteinf startled 

and overpouyered, continues loohing after him, 

and is still in this posttare when Tertsky enters.) 



SCBNE III. 

WciUensteinf Tertsky* 

Ter. Max. Piccolomini just left you? 

Wal. Where is Wrangel? 

Ter, He is already gone. 

Wal. In such a hurry ? 

Ter. It is as if the earth had swallow'd him. 
He had scarce left thee, when I went to seek him 
I wishM some words with him — ^but he was gone. 
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How, when, and where, coald no one tell me. Nay, 
1 half believe it was the divil himself ; 
A human creature could not so at once 
Have vanished. 

Illo. (enters) Is it true that thou wilt «end 

Octavio? 

Ter. How, Octavio ! Whither send him ? 

Wal. He goes to Frauenberg, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian regiments. 

Illo. No !— 

Nay, Heaven forbid ! 

Wal. And why should Heaven forbid ? 

Illo. Him! — that deceiver! Wouid*st thou trust to 
him 
The soldiery ? Him wilt thou let slip from thee, 
Now, in the very instant that decides us 

Ter. Thou wilt not do this ! — No ! I pray thee, no ! 

Wal. Ye are whimsical. 

Illo* O but for this time, Duke, 

Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 

Wal. And why should I not trust him only this time. 
Who have always trusted him ? What, then, has happened 
That I should lose my good opinion of him ? 
In complaisance to your whims, not my own, 
I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 
Think not I am a woman. Having trusted him 
E'en 'till to-day, to-day too will I trust him. 

Ter. Must it be he — he only ? Send another. 

Wed. It must be he, whom I myself have chosen ; 
He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 

Illo. Because he's an Italian — 

Therefore is he well fitted for the business. 

Wal. I know you love them not — nor sire nor son — 
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Because that I eeteem them, love them — Tiwbly 

Esteem them, loye them more than you and others. 

E'en as they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights. 

Thorns in your foot-path. But your jealousies, 

In what iiffect they me or my concerns ? 

Are they the worse to me because you hate them? 

Lo?e or hate one another as you will, 

I leave to each man his o¥m moods and likings; . 

Tet know the worth of each of yon to me. 

lUo. Von Questenberg, while he was here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio. 

Wal. It happen*d with my knowledge and permission. 

lUo. I know that secret messengers came to him 
From Galas 

Wal. That's not true. 

lUo, O thou art blind 

With thy deep-seeing eyes, 

Wal. Thou wilt not shake 

My faith for me— my faith, which founds itself 
On the profoundest science. If 'tis fidse. 
Then the whole science of the stars is false. 
For know, I have a pledge from fate itself, 
That he is the most faithful of my friends. 

lUo. Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is not false? 

Wal. There exist moments in the life of man. 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 
Than is man's custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 
And such a moment 'twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Lfttzen, 
Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I look'd out far upon the ominous plain. 
My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind*s eye glided in procession. 
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And to the destiny of the next morning 

The spirit, filPd with anxions presentiment; 

Did knit the most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, ' So many 

Dost thon command. They follow all thy stars, 

And as on some great nnmber set their all 

Upon thy .single heiul, and only man 

The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 

Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 

All these in many a several direction : 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.* 

I yeam*d to know which one was faithfuilest 

Of all, this camp include. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign ! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on th* approaching morning, comes the first 

To meet me with some token of his love : 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led 

In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult ! 

Then was my horse kill'd under me : I sank ; 

And over me away, all unconcernedly. 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 

I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seiz*d me suddenly a s&viour arm. 

It was Octavio's — I awoke at once. 

Twas broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 

* My brother,* said he, * do not ride to-day 

The dapple, as you*re wont ; but mount the horse 

Which I have chosen for thee. Do it, brother ! 

In love to me. A strong dream wam'd me so.' 

It was the swiftness of this horse that snatch *d me 

From the hot pursuit of Bannier's dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day, 

And never more saw I or horse or rider. 

2a2 
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lUo, That was a cliftoee. 

Wal, (tign^leatUly) There's do sndi thing as dumoe. 
In brief, 'tis sign'd and scal'd that this OetaYio 
Is m J good angel — and now no woid more. 

(He is refmng'.) 

Ter, This is my comfort — ^Max. remains our hostage. 

lUo. And he shall nerer stir firom here alive. 

Wal. (siop$, and tuma Mmte^ romid) Are ye not like 
the women, who, for erer 
Only recar to their first word, altho' 
One had been talking reason by the hoar ? 
Know, that the human being's thoog^ts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly mor'd. 
The inner world, his microcosmns, is 
The deep shaft, oat of which they spring etemalJy, 
They grow by certain laws, like the tree's froit — 
No joggling chance can metamorphose them. 
Have I the homan kernel first ezamin'd? 
Then I know, too, the fatore will and action. 



Scene IV. \ 

Scene^^a chamber in PiceoUnmni*t dweUvng-hovse, 

Octavio Piceolominu Isolanif entering. 

lu). Here am I — ^Well ! who comes yet of the others ? 

Oct, (with cm air of my%tery) But, first, a word with 
yoa, Count Isolani. 

lao. {anwining the same air of mystery) Will it ex- 
plode, ha ? — Is the Dake about 
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To make th* attempt ? In me, friend» you may place 
Full confidence.— Nay, pat me to the proof. 

Oct» That may happen. 

l8o. Noble brother, I am 

Not one of those men who in words are valiant. 
And when it comes to action skulk away. 
The Duke has acted towards me as a friend. 

God knows it is so ; and I owe him all 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

OcL That will be seen hereafter. 

I«>. Be on yoar gfoard. 

All think not as I think ; and there are many 
Who still hold with the Court — yes, and they say 
That those stol'n signatures bind them to nothing. 

Oct, I am rejoic'd to hear it. 

Ito, You rejoice ! 

Oct, That the Emperor has yet such gallant servants 
And loving friends. 

lio. Nay, jeer not, I entreat you. 

They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 

Oct. I am assured already. God forbid 
That I should jest ! — In very serious earnest 
I am r^oic'd to see an honest cause 
So strong. 

I90. The devil ! — ^what ! — ^why, what means this ? 
Are you not, then For what, then, am I here ? 

Oct. That you may make full declaration, whether 
You will be call'd the friend or enemy 
Of th* Emperor. 

ijo. (with an air of defiance) That declaration, friend, 
1*11 make to him in whom a right is plac*d 
To put that question to me. 

Oct, Whether, Count, 

That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. 
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Iw. (flommmn^) Why— why— -what ! this is the Em- 
peror's hand and seal ! {ReadM.) 
* Whereas the officers collectively 
Throughout oar army will obey the orders 
Of the Lienteoant-General Piccolomini, 

As from ourselves.' Hem / — ^Yes ! so ! — Yes ! yes ! — 

I — I give you joy, Lieutenant Goseral ! 

Oct. And you, submit you to the order ? 

Ito, I 

But you have taken me so by surprize — 
Time for reflection one must have 

Oct. Two minutes. 

Ito. My God ! But then the case is 

Oct. Plain and simple. 

Yon must declare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason 'gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 
Or whether you will serve him £uthfully. 

Ito. Treason ! — My God ! — But who talks then of trea- 
son? 

Oct. That is the case. The Prince-duke is a traitor — 
Means to lead over to the enemy 
The Emperor's army. — Now, Count ! — ^brief and fall — 
Say, will you break your oath to th* Emperor ? 
Sell yourself to the enemy ? — Say, will you ? 

Jm>. What mean you? I — I break my oath, d'ye say. 
To his Imperial Majesty ? 
Did 1 say so ? — ^When, when have I said that? 

Oct. You have not said it yet — ^not yet. This instant 
I wait to hear, Count, whether you toill say it. 

Ito. Aye ! that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that I never said so. 

Oct. And you renounce the Duke then ? 

Ito, If he's planning 

Treason — why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 
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Oct, And are determinM, too, to fight against him ? 

I to. He has done me service — ^but if he's a villain, 
Perdition seize him ! — All scores are nibb*d off. 

Oct, I am rejoic'd that you*re so well disposed. 
This night break off in th' utmost secresy 
With all the light-arm*d troops — it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself. 
At Frauenberg^s the place of rendezvous ; 
There will Count Galas give you further orders. 

I90. It shall be done. But you'll remember me 
With th' Emperor — how well-dispos'd you found me. 

Oct, I will not fail to mention it honourably. 

[Exit laolanx. A Servant enters. 
What, Colonel Butler ! — Show him up. 

lao, {returning) Forgive me, too, my bearish ways, old 
fiskther ! 
Lord Qod ! how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I had before me. 

Oct, No excuses ! 

Iso, I am a merry lad, and if at time 
A rash word might escape me *gainst the court 
Amidst my wine — ^you know no harm was meant. 

[Exit, 

Oct, You need not be uneasy on that score. 
That has succeded. Fortune favour us 
With all the others only but as much ! 
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SCENB Y. 

Octavio Piccolominif Butler. 

But. At your commuid, Lieutenant-General. 

Oct. Welcome, as bonoar'd friend and Tisitor. 

But. You do me too much honour. 

Oct. {after hoih have seated themselves) You have not 
Return'd the advances which I made you yesterday — 
Misunderstood them» as mere empty forms. 
That wish proceeded from my heart — I was 
In earnest with you — for 'tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 

But, 'Tis only the like-minded can unite. 

Oct. True! and I name all honest men like 'minded. 
I never charge a man but with those acts 
To which his character deliberately 
Impels him ; for alas ! the violence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
The very beet of us from the right track. 
You came thro' Frauenberg. Did the Count Galas 
Say nothing to you ? Tell me. He's my friend. 

But. His words were lost on me. 

Oct. It grieves me sorely 

To hear it, for his counsel was most wise. 
I had myself the like to ofifer. 

But. Spare 

Yourself the trouble — me th' embarrassment, 
To have deserv'd so ill your good opinion. 

Oct. The time is precious — let us talk openly. 
You know how matters stand here. Wallenstein 
Meditates treason — I can tell you further — 
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He baa conmitted treason ; bat few hours 
Have past, since be a covenant conclai]ed 
Witb th' enemy. The messengers are now 
Fall on their way to Egra and to Pragae. 
To-morrow he intends to lead as over 
To th' enemy. But he deceives himself; 
For prudence wakes — ^the Emperor has still 
Many and faithful friends here, and they stand 
In closest anion, mighty tho* unseen. 
This manifesto sentences the Duke — 
Recals the obedience of the army from bim» 
And summons all the loyal, all the honest, 
To join and recognize in me their leader. 
Choose — will you share with us an honest cause ? 
Or with the evil share an evil lot. 

But. (rises) His lot is mine. 

Oct. Is that your last resolve? 

But. It is. 

Oct. Nay, but bethink you. Colonel Butler ! 
As yet you have time. Within my faithful breast 
That rashly utter'd word remains interrV). 
Recal it, Butler ! choose a better party. 
You have not chosen the right one. 

But, (going) Any other 

Commands for me, Lieutenant-General ? 

Oct. See your white hairs ! Recal that word ! 

But. Farewell ! 

Oct. What would you draw this good and gallant sword 
In such a cause ? Into a curse would you 
Transform the gratitude which you have eam'd 
By forty years' fidelity from Austria ? 

But. (laughing with bitterness) Gratitude from the 
house of Austria. (He is going.) 
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Oct, (permiU him io go tu far a* the door, then calls 
after him) Batleri 

But, What wish yoa ? 

Oct, How was't with the Count ? 

But, Count? what? 

Oct. (coldly) The title that yon wish'd I mean. 

But. (ttarti in mtdden paation) Hell and damnation ! 

Oct. (coldly) You petitioned for it— 

And your petition was repell'd — ^Was it 80? 

But, Your insolent scoff shall not go by unpunished. 
Draw ! 

Oct. Nay ! your sword to *ts sheath ! and tell me calmly 
How all that happened. I will not refuse you 
Your satisfaction afterwards. — Calmly Butler ! 

But. Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can forgive myself. 
Lieutenant 'General ! Yes — I have ambition. 
Ne*er was I able to endure contempt. 
It stung me to the quick, that birth and title 
Should have more weight than merit has in th' army. 
I would fain not be meaner than my equal » 
So in an evil hour I let myself 
Be tempted to that measure^It was folly ! 
But yet so hard a penance it deserv'd not. 
It might have been refused ; but wherefore barb 
And venom the refusal with contempt ? 
Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 
The grey-hair'd man, the faithful veteran? 
Why to the baseness of his parentage 
Refer him with such cruel roug^hness, only ^ 

Because he had a weak hour and forgot himself? 
But nature gives a sting e'en to the worm 
Which wanton power treads on in sport and insult. 



i 
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Oct. Yon must have been calamniated. Quess yoa 
The enemy, ¥rho did yon this ill senrice? 

But. Be'twho it will — a most low<»hearted scoundrel, 
Some yile court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 
Some young squire of some ancient family, 
In whose light I may stand, some envious knave. 
Stung to his soul by my fiair self-earn *d honours ! 

Oc^ But tell me! Did the Duke approve that mea- 
sure? 

But. Himself impell'd me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 

Oct. Ay ? Are you sure of that ? 

But. I read the letter. 

Oct. And so did I — ^but the contents were different. 
{Butler is tuddenly struck.) 
By chance I*m in possession of that letter — 
Can leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 
(He gives him the letter.) 

But. Ha! what is this? 

Oct, I fear me. Colonel Butler, 

An infamous game have they been playing with you. 
The Duke, you say, impeird you to this measure ? 
Now, in this letter talks he in contempt 
Concerning you ; tK)un8els the minister 
To give sound chastisement to your conceit. 
For so he calls it. 

{Butler reads through the letter, his knees tremble, 
he seizes a chair, and sinks doum in it.) 
You have no enemy, no persecutor; 
There's no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
The insult you receiv'd to the Duke only. 
His aim is clear and palpable. He wish'd 
To tear you from your Emperor — he hop*d 
To gain from your revenge what he well knew 

2 II 
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(What your long-tried fidelity convinc'd him) 

He n*er could dare expect from your calm reason. 

A blind tool would he make yon, in contempt 

Use yon as means of most abandon'd ends. 

He has gain*d his point. Too well has he succeeded 

In luring you away from that good path 

On which you had been journeying forty years! 

But, (his voice trembling) Can e'er the £mperor*8 Ma- 
jesty forgive roe? 
Oct, More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustained by a deserving, gallant veteran. 
From his free impulse he confirms the present, 
Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 
The regiment, which you now command, is yours. 

(Butler attempts to rise, sinMs down again. He 

labours inwardly with violerU emotions; tries 

to speakf and cannot. At length he tak^ his 

sword from the heltt and offers it to Pictolomird.) 

Oct. What wish you? Recollect yourself, friend. 

But. Take it. 

Oct. But to what purpose? Calm yourself. 
But. O take it ! 

I am no longer worthy of this sword. > 

Oct. Receive it then anew from my hands — and > 

Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 

But. Perjure myself to such a gracious Sove- ' 

reign ! ' 

Oct. You*]] make amends. Quick ! break off from the ' 

Duke! 
But. Break off from him ! ' 
Oct. What now? Bethink thyself. 

But. (no longer governing his emotion) 
Only break off from him !~He dies ! he diet! 
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Oct. Come after roe to Frauenberg, where now 
All, who are loyal, are assembling under 
Counts Altringer and Galas. Many others 
I've brought to a remembrance of their duty. 
This night be sure, that you escape from Pilscn. 

But. {strides up and doum in exce^xve agitation, then 
steps up to Octavio with resolved countenance.) 
Count Piccolomini ! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 

Oct. He, who repents so deeply of it, dares. 

But. Then leave me here, upon my word of honour ! 

Oct, What's your design ? 

But. Leave me and my regiment. 

Oct. 1 have full confidence in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding ? 

But. That the deed will tell you. 

Ask me no more at present. Trust to me. 
Ye may trust safely. By the living God 
Ye give him over, not to his good angel ! 
Farewell ! [Exit Butler. 

Ser. {enters with a billet) A stranger left it, 

and is gone. 
The Prince-Duke's horses wait for you below. 

[Exit Servant. 

Oct. (reads) ** Be sure, make haste ! Your faithful 
Isolan." 
^O that I had but left this town behind me. 
To split upon a rock so near the haven 1 — 
Away ! This is no longer a safe place for me ! 
Where can my son be tarrying? 
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SCENB VI. 

Octavio and Max. Piccolomini, 

(Max. enters almoet in a Uate of derangement firom ex- 
treme agitation f his eyes roll wUdlyf his walk is un- 
steady, and he appears not to observe his father, who 
stands at a distance, and gazes cU him with a coun- 
tenance expressive of compassion. He paces with long 
strides through the chamber, then stands stiU again, 
and at last throws himself into a chair, staring vacantly 
at the object directly brfore him.) 

Oct. (advances to him) I am going off, my son. 

(Receiving no answer, he takes his hand.) 
My son, farewell. 

Max. Farewell. 

Oct. Thou wilt soon follow me? 

Mao!. I follow thee? 

Thy way is crooked — ^it is not my way. 

(Octavio drops his hand, and starts back.) 
O, hadst thou heen but simple and sincere, 
Ne*er had it oome to this — all had stood otherwise. 
He had not done that foul and horrible deed, 
The virtuous had retained their influence o*er him : 
He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 
Wherefore so like a thief, and thiefs accomplice 
Did*8t creep behind him — ^lurking for thy prey ? 
O, unblest falsehood ! Mother of all evil ! 
Thou misery-making demon, it is thou 
That sink*8t us in perdition. Simple truth, 
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Sustainer of the world, had sav'd us all ! 
Father, I will not, I cannot excuse thee ! 
Wallenstein has deceiy'd me — O, most foally ! 
But thou hast acted not much better. 

Oct, Son ! 

My son, ah ! I forgive thy agony ! 

Max. {rises, and contemplates his father toith looks of 
suspicion) Was't possible ? had'st thou the heart, 
my father, 
Had*8t thou the heart to drive it to such lengths, 
With cold premeditated purpose ? Thou — 
Had*st thou the heart, to wish to see him guilty, 
Rather than savM? Thou risest by his fall. 
Octavio, 'twill not please me. 

Oct. God in Heaven ! 

Max. O, woe is me ! sure I have chang'd my nature. 
How comes suspicion here — in the free soul ? 
Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; for all 
Lied to me, all what I e*er lovM or honoured. 
No ! No I Not all ! She — she yet lives for me, 
And she is true, and open as the Heavens ! 
Deceit is every where, hypocrisy. 
Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury : 
The single holy spot is our love. 
The only unprofan'd in human nature. 

Oct. Max ! — we will go together. *Twill be better. 

Mcuc. What ? ere I've taken a last parting leave. 
The very last — no never ! 

Oct. Spare thyself 

The pang of necessary separation. 
Come with me ! Come, my son ! 

(Attempts to take him with him.) 

Max, No ! as sure as God lives, no ! 

2 B 2 
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Oct, {morewrgttUly) CcMne with me, I. mm maud thee! 
I, thy father. 

Mcix. Command me what is human. I stay here. 

Oct. Max ! in the Emperor's name I bid thee come. 

Max. No Emperor hath power to prescribe 
Laws to the heart ; and wonld'st thoa wish to rob me 
Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me, 
Her sympathy. Most then a cmel deed 
Be done with cmelty? Th^ unalterable 
Shall I perform ignobly — steal away. 
With stealthy coward flight forsake her? No ! 
She shall behold my suffering, my sore anguish, 
Hear the complaints of the disparted soul, r 

And weep tears o'er me. O ! the human race 
Have steely souls — ^but she is as an angel. 
From the black deadly madness of despair 
Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose this pang of death ! 

Oct. Thou wilt not tear thyself away, thou canst not. 
O, come, my son ! I bid thee saye thy virtue. 

Max. Squander not thou thy words in vain ; 
The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 

Oct. (tremblings amd losing aU telf'COfnmand) Max! 
Max ! if that most damned thing could be. 
If thou — ^my son — my own blood — (dare I think it?) 
Do sell thyself to him, the infamous ; 
Do stamp this brand upon our noble house, 
Then shall the world behold the horrible deed, 
And in unnatural oombat shall the steel 
Of the son trickle with the father's blood. 

Max. O hadst thou always better thought of men, 
Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion ! 
Unholy miserable doubt ! To him 
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Nothing on earth remains unwrench'd and firm, 
Who has no faith. 

Oct. And if I trust- thy heart. 

Will it be always in thy power to follow it ? 

Max. The heart's voice thoa. hast not o*erpower*d — as 
little 
Will Wallenstein be able to o'erpower it. 

Oct, O Max ! I see thee never more again ! 

Max, Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

Oct. I go to Frauenberg — the Pappenheimers 
I leave thee here, the Lothrings too ; Toskana ' 
And Tiefenbaeh remain here to protect thee. 
They love thee, and are faithful to their oath, 
And will far rather fall in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful leader, and their honour. 

Max. Rely on this, I either leave my life 
In the struggle, or conduct them out of Pilsen. 

Oct. Farewell, my son ! 

Max, Farewell \ 

Oct. How ? not one look 

Of filial love ? No grasp of the hand at parting ? 
It is a bloody war, to which we are going, 
And the event uncertain and in darkness. 
So us*d we not to part — it was not so ! 
Is it then true ? I have a son no longer? 

(Max, fdlUinto hit arms, they hold each other for a 
long time in a epeechleea embrace, then go away 
at deferent sidet. The ourtain dropi.) 




THE 

DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. 
A TRAGEDY, 

IN FIYB ACTS. 



PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



Tbs two Dramas, Piccoiovini, or the first part of Wallev- 
8TBXK, and WALLEH8TE1N, srejntroduced In the original manu- 
script by a prelude in one Act, entitled Wallsnbtbin's Camp. 
.This is written in rhyme, and in nine syllable verse, in the same 
toting metre (if that expression may be permitted) with the second 
Edognxe of Spencer's Shepherds Calendar » 

This Prelude possesses a sort of broad humour, and is not deft* 
dent in character ; but to have translated it into prose, or into any 
other metre than that of the original, would have given a false 
idea both of Its style and purport; to have translated it into the 
same metre would have been Incompatible with a faithful adherence 
to the sense of the German, from the comparative poverty of our 
language in rhymes; and it would have been unadvisable from 
the incongruity of those lax verses with the present taste of the 
English public. Schiller's intention seems to have been merely 
to have prepared his reader for the Tragedies by a lively picture 
of the laxity of discipline, and the mutinous dispositions of Wal- 
lenstein's soldiery. It is not necessary as a preliminary explana- 
tion. For these reasons it has been thought expedient not to 
translate it. 

The admirera of Schiller, who have abstracted their idea of that 
author from The Bobiberiy and The Cabal ofid Xow, plays in which 
the main interest is produced by the excitement of curiosity, and 
in which the curiosity is excited by terrible and extraordinary 
incident, will not have perused, without some portion of disap- 
pointment, the dramas, which it has been my employment to 
translate. They should, however, reflect that these are historical 
dramas, taken from a popular German histoiy ; that we must there- 
fore judge of thera in some measure with the feelings of Germans ; 
or by analogy, with the interest excited in us by similar dramas 
in our own language. Few, I trust, would be rash or ignorant 
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enough to eompAre Schiller with Sbak^eftre ; yet, merely as 
innstmtioo, I would lay that we shonld prooeed to the perusal at 
fFaUeiuiein, not fmmLearar Otkelio, Imt from JUdiani the Second, 
or the three parts of Hemrf the SKxtik. We scaroriy expect rapidly 
In an historical dnuna ; and many prolix speeches are pardoned 
from characters, whoie names and aeUons ha^e formed ttie most 
amnsing tales of oor early life. On the other hand, there exist in 
these plays more Indivldaal beauties, more passages, whoae excel- 
lence will bear reflection, than In the former prodnctions of Schiller. 
The description of the astrological tower, and the reflections of 
the young lover, which follow it, fdnn in the original a fine poem ; 
and my trsnslatlon nrast have been wretched indeed, if it can have 
wholly overdooded the beauties of the scene in the ftrst act of tike 
ftrst play, between Qnestenberg, Max. and Oetavio Piceolomlni. 
If we except the scene of the setting sun in Tfte AMert, I Ipiow 
of no part in Schiller's plays which equals the whole of the first 
scene of the fifth act of the concluding play. It would be unbe- 
coming in me to be more diffuse on this sutgect. ▲ translator 
stands connected with the original author by a certain law of sub- 
ordination, which makes it more decorous to point out excellencies 
than defects : indeed he is not likely to be a fair judge of either. 
The pleasure or disgust from his own labour wiU mingle with the 
feelings that arise from an afterview of the original. Even in the 
first perusal of a work in any foreign language which we under- 
stand, we art apt to attribute to it more excellence than it really 
possesses, from our own pleasurable sense of difficulty overcome 
without effect. Translation of poetry into poetry is difficult, be. 
cause the translator must give a brilliancy to his language withoot 
that warmth of original conception, from which such iMrilllancy 
would follow of its own accord. But the translator of a living 
author is incumbered with additional inconveniences. If he render 
his original faithfully, as to the sense of each passage, he must 
necessarily destroy a considerable portion of the spirit ; if he en- 
deavour to give a work executed according to laws of compensation, 
he subjects himself to imputations of vanity, or misrepresentati<m. 
I have thought it my duty to raHain bound by the sense of my 
original, with as few exceptions as the nature of the languages 
rendered possible. 



THE 

DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. 

ACT I. 

Scene — A Chaniber in the House of the Duchess of 

Friedland, 

ScBNK I. 

Countess Tertskyj Thekla, Lady Neuhnlnn. 
{The tvx> latter sit at the same table at toork.) 

Coun. {watcMng them from the opposite side) So you 

have nothing, niece, to ask me ? Nothing ? 

I have been vraiting for a word from you. 

And could you then endure in all this time 

Not once to speak his name ? 

{Thekla remaining silent, the Countess rises and 

advances to her.) 

Why, how comes this ? 

Perhaps I am already grown superfluous, 

And other ways exist, besides through me ? 

Confess it to me, Thekla ! have you seen him ? 

Thek, To-day and yesterday I have not seen him. 

Coun. And not heard from him either? Come, be 

open ! 

2 c 
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Thek, No syllable. 

Coun. And still yoa are so calm ? 

Thek. I am. 

Coun. May't please you, leave as. Lady Neubronn ! 

[Exit Lady Neubrunn, 



SCBNB II. 

The Cownieu, Thehla. 

Coun. It does not please me, princess ! that he holds 
Himself so still, exactly at this time. 

Thek. Exactly at this time? 

Coun. He now knows all. 

' Twere now the moment to declare himself. 

Thek. If I*m to understand yon, speak less darkly. 

Coun, *Twas for that pnrpose that I bade her leave as. 
Thekla, yoa are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no more in nonage ; for you love 
And boldness dwells with love — that you have prov'd. 
Your nature moulds itself upon your father's 
More than your mother's spirit. Therefore may yoa 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 

Thek.r Enough ! no further preface, I entreat yoo. 
At once, out with it ! Be it what it may, 
It is not possible that it should torture me 
More than this introduction. What have you 
To say to me? Tell me the whole, and briefly ! 

Coun. You'll not be frighten'd — 

Thek. Name it, I entreat you. 

Coun. It lies within your power to do your father 
A weighty service — 
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Thek, Lies within my power? 

Coun. Max. Piccok»mini loves you. Yon. ean liuk him 
Indissolubly to your father. 

Thek. I? 

What need of me for t^t ? And is he not 
Already link'd to him ? 

Coun. He was. 

Thek, And wherefore 

Sould he not be so now— not be so always? 

Coun. He cleaves to the EmpVor too. 

Thek. Not more than duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

Coun. We ask 

Proofs of his love, and not proo£s of his honour. 
Duty and honour ! 

Those are ambiguous words with many meanings. 
You should interpret them for him : his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour. 

r^efe. How? 

Coun. Th' Emperor or you must he renounce. 

Thek. He will accompany my father gladly 
In his retirement. From himself you heard. 
How much he wish'd to lay aside the sword. 

Coun, He must not lay the sword aside> we mean ; 
He must unefaeath it in your father's cause. 

Thek. He*ll spend with gladness and alacrity 
His life, his heart's blood in my father's cause. 
If shame or injury be intended him. 

Coun, You will not understand me. Well, hear then ! 
Your father has fallen oif from the Emperor, 
And is about to join the enemy 
With the whole soldiery — 

Thek, Alas, my mother ! 

Coun, There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
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Possess the love and rerVence of the troops ; 
They govera all opioionB* and ivherever 
They lead the way, none hesitate to follow ; 
The son secures the father to our Interests — 
You*ve much in your hands at this moment. 

Thek. Ah, 

My miserahle mother! what a death-stroke 
Awaits thee ! — ^No ! She never will survive it. 

Coun. She will accommodate her soul to that 
Whfch is and must he. I do know your mother. 
The far-off future weighs upon her heart 
With torture of anxiety ; hut is it 
Unalterably, actually present, 
She soon resigns herself, and bears it calmly. 

Thek. O my fore-boding bosom ! Even now. 
E'en now *tis here, that icy hand of horror ! 
And my young hope lies shuddering in its grasp.- 
I knew it well — no sooner had I enter *d, 
A heavy, ominous presentiment 
Reveal'd to me, that spirits of death were hov'ring 
Over my happy fortune. But why think I 
First of myself? My mother ! O my mother ! 

Coun. Calm yourself ! Break not out in vain lament- 
ing ! 
Preserve you for your father the firm friend. 
And for yourself the lover ; all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 
Thek. Prove good f What good ? 

Must we not part? Part ne'er to meet again? 

Coun. He parts not from you ! He can not part from 

you. 

THefc. Alas for his sore anguish ! It will rend 
His heart asunder. 

Coun. If indeed he loves you, 

His resolution will be speedily taken. 
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Thek, Hii resolution will be speed^y taken-- 
O do not donbt of tliat ! A resolution ! 
Does there remain one to be Soften ? 

Caun. Hush ! 

Collect yourself 1 I hear your mother ooming. 

Thek, How shall I bear to see her ? 

Coun, Coilect yonrsdf . 



SCBNX JU. 

Tc them enter the Ducheu- 

Duch, {to theCouwtetB) Who was here, sister? I heard 
some one talking, 
And passionately too. 

Coun. Nay ! There was no one. 

DucK I am grown so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 
And can you telt me, eister, what the event is ? 
Will he agree to do do the Empevor'e pleasure. 
And send th* horse-regiments to the Cardinal ? 
Tell me, has he dismissed Von Questenberg 
With a favourable answer ? 

Coun. No, he 1ms not. 

I>uch. Alas ! then all is lost ! 1 see it ooming. 
The worst that can come 1 Yes, they will depose him ; 
The accursed business of the Regensburg diet 
Will all be acted o'er again ! 

Coun, No! never! 

Make your heart easy, sister, as to that. 

2 c 2 
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(TkMa, in extreme agiiatiom, tibroiof JkorMlf tipon 
Aer mother, and enfM* her in her amu, toeep- 

Ducfc. Tes, my poor diild ! 
Thoa too hast lost a most ailectionate godmother 
In th' empress. O that stem onbending man ! 
In this onhappj marriage what have I 
Not snffer'd, not endnr*d. For ev'n as if 
I had been link'd on to some wheel of fire. 
That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetaons onward, 
1 have past a life of frights and horrors with him. 
And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy headlong violence he whirls me. 
Nay, do not weep, my child ! Let not my sofiTrings 
Presignify nnhappiness to thee. 

Nor blacken with their shade, the foUe tiiat waits thee. 
There lives no second Friedland : thon, my child. 
Hast not to fear thy mother^s destiny. 

Thek. O let us snpplicato him, dearest mother 1 
Quick I quick ! here's no abiding-plaoe for us. 
Here every coming hour broods into life 
Some new affrightful monster. 

Duch. Thou wilt share 

An easier, calmer lot, my child ! We too, 
I and thy father, witness'd happy days. 
Still think I with delight of those first years. 
When he was making progress with glad effort, 
When his abition was a genial fire. 
Not that consuming ./kime which now it is. 
The Emperor lov'd him, trusted him ; and all 
He undertook, could not but be successful. 
But since that ill-starr'd day at Rengensburg, 
Which plung*d him headlong from his dignity, 
A gloomy uncompanionable spirit, 
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Unsteady and Buspicions, has poesess'd him. 

His quiet mind forsook him, and no longer 

Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 

To his old luck, and individual power ; 

But thenceforth tum'd his heart and best affections 

All to those cloudy sciences, which never 

Have yet made happy him who followed them. 

Coun. You see it, sister ! as your eyes permit you. 
Bat surely this is not the conversation 
To pass the time in which we are waiting for him. 
You know he will be soon here. Would you have him 
Find her in this condition ? 

Ditch, Come, my child ! 

Come, wipe away thy tears, and show thy fathor 
A cheerful countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off— this hair must not hang so dishevell'd. 
Come, dearest ! dry thy tears up. They deform . 
Thy gentle eye — well now — what was I saying ? 
Yes, in good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 

Coun. That is he, sister ! 

Thek, (to the Countess, with marka of great oppression 
of spirits,) 
Aunt, you will excuse me ? {is going) 

Coun, But whither ? See, your father comes. 

Thek. 1 cannot see him now. 

Coun, Nay, but bethink you. 

Thek, Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 

Coun. But he will miss you, will ask after you. 

Duch. What now ? Why is she going ? 

Coun. She's not well. 

Duch. (anxiously) What ails, then, my beloved child? 
(Both follow the Princess f and endeavour to detain 
her. During this, Wallensiein appears, engaged 
in conversation with Illo.) 
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SCBXTB lY. 

WaUenttein, lUo, Cownteu, DwAeu, Thekkt. 

Wal. All quiet in tlie eamp 7 

Illo, It is 9XL qutft. 

Wal, In a few hovn may ooarien come from Pragne 
With tidings tliat tlus capital is oars. 
Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops 
Assembled in this town, make known the measure 
And its result together. In sneh cases 
Example does the whole. Whoerer is foremost 
Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 
Is man. The troops at Prague conoeiye no other. 
Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 
The forms of homage to us ; and in Pilsen 
They shall swear fealty to us, because 
The example has been given them by Prague. 
Butler, you tell me, has dedared himself. 

JIU), At his own bidding, unsolicited. 
He came to offer you himself and regiment. 

Wed, I find we must not give implicit credence 
To every warning voice that makes itself 
Be listen'd to in th' heart. To hold us back. 
Oft does the lying spirit counterfeit 
The voice of truth and inward reyelation. 
Scattering false oracles. And t&us have I 
To intreat forgiveness, for that secretly 
I've wronged this honourable gallant man. 
This Bntkr : for a footing, of the which 
I am not master, (/ear I would not call it> 
Creeps o'er me instantly, with sense of sfauddVing, 
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At his approach, and stops love's joyous motion. 
And this same man, against whom I am warned, 
This honest man is he, who reaches to me 
The first pledge of my fortune. 

Illo. And doubt not 

That his example will win over to you 
The best men in the army. 

Wal. Go and send 

Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 
He is under recent obligations to me. 
With him will 1 commence the trial. Qo. 

[lUo Eadt. 

Wed. (turns himself round to the females) ho, there the 
mother with the darling daughter, 
For once we'll have an interval of rest — 
Come ! my heart yearns to live a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. 

Coun. 'Tislong since we've been thus together, brother. 

Wal, {to the Countess, aside,) Can she sustain the 
news ? Is she prepar'd ? 

Coun. Not yet. 

Wal, Come here, my sweet girl ! Seat thee by me. 
For there is a good spirit on thy lips. 
Thy mother prais'd to me thy ready skill : 
She says a voice of melody dwells in thee. 
Which doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away for me the evil demon 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 

Duch, Where is thy lute, my daughter? Let thy 
father 
Hear some small trial of thy skill. 

Thek, My mother ! 

I— 

Jhich, Trembling? Come, collect thyself. Go, cheer 
Thy father. 
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Tfteft. Oraynother! I — leuano^ 

Coun. How, what is that, niece? 
T%di. {to the ComUeu) O spare me — aug — bow — in 
this sore anxiety. 
Of the o*erborthen*d soul — to sing to him. 
Who is thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave. 

Duch. How, Thekla? Hnmonrsome? 

What ! shall thy father have expressed a wish 
In vain? 

Coun. Here is the Inte. 

Thek. My God ! how can I — 

(T^ orcheitra plays. During the riiovneUo, Thekla 
e xyr e ts e s , in her gettwret and oovmienance, the 
struggle cf her feedings ; and ai the momeni that 
she should hegin to sing, contracts herself toge- 
ther, as one shuddering, throws the instrtunent 
down, and retires abruptly.) 
Duch. My child ! O she is iU— 
Wal. What ails the maiden ? 

Say, is she often so ? 

Coun. Since, then, herself 

Has now betray 'd it, I too must no longer 
Conceal it. 

Wdl. What? 

Coun. She loves him ! 

Wed. Loves him ! Whom ? 

Coun. Max. does she love? Max. Piccolomini. 
Hast thou ne'er notic'd it ? Nor yet my sister ? 

Duch. Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart? 
God's blessing on thee, my sweet child ! Thoa needst 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

Coun. This journey, if 'twere not thy aim, ascribe it 
To thine own self. Thou shocdd'st have chosen another 
To have attended her. 
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Wal. And does he know it ? 

Cof\kn. Yes, and he hopes to win her. 

Wal. Hopes to win her ! 

Is the boy mad ? 

Cofan. Well — ^hear it from themselves. 

Wal. He thinks to carry off Duke Friedland's 
daughter ! 
Ay ?•<— The thought pleases me. 
The young man has no grovelling spirit. 

Cofwn,. Since 

Such and such constant favour you have shown him. 

Wal. He chooses finally to be my heir. 
And true it is, I love the youth ; yea, honour him. 
But must he, therefore, be my daughter's husband ? 
Is it daughters only ? Is it only children 
That we must show our favour by ? 

Thujch. His noble disposition and his manners — 

Wal. Win him my heart, but not my daughter. 

Thuil.. Then 

His rank, his ancestors — 

Wal. Ancestors ! What ? 

He is a subject ; and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 

Duc^. O dearest Albrecht! Climb we not too high. 
Lest we shouU fall too low. 

Wal. What? have I paid 

A price so heavy to ascend this eminence, 
And jut out high above the common herd, 
Only to close the nighty part I play 
In life's great -drama, with a common kinsman ? 
Have I for this — 

(fi^ops «ud<2enli/, repressing^ ^{?rueif.) 
She is the only thing 
That will remain behind of me on earth ; 
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And I will see a crown around her head, 

Or die in the attempt to place it there 

I hazard all^all ! and for this alone, 

To lift her into greatness — 

Yea, in this moment, in the which we are speaking — 

{he recollects himtelfJ) 
And I must now, like a soft-hearted father. 
Couple together in good peasant fashion 
The pair, that chance to suit each other's liking — 
And I must do it now, even now, when I 
Am stretching out the wreath, that is to twine 
My full accomplished work — no ! she is the jewel, 
Which I have treasured long, my last, my noblest. 
And *tis my purpose not to let her from me 
For less than a king's sceptre. 

Duch, O my husband ! 

You're ever building, building to the clouds. 
Still building higher, and still higher building. 
And ne'er reflect, that the poor narrow basis 
Cannot sustain the giddy tottering column. 

WaL (to the Counteta) Have you announc'd the place 
of residence 
Which I have destin'd for her ? 

Coun, No ! not yet. 

'Twere better, you yourself disclos'd it to her. 

Duch. How ? Do we not return to K&rn then ? 

Wal No. 

Duch. And to no other of your lands or seats ? 

Wal, You would not be secure there. 

Duch. Not secure 

In the Emperor's realms, beneath the Emperor's 
Protection ? 

Wod. Friedland's wife may be permitted 

No longer to hope thcU, 
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Duck. O God in heaven ! 

And have you brought it even to this ? 

Wal, In Holland 

You'll find protection. 

Duc^. In a Lutheran country ? 

What? And you send us into Lutheran countries ? 

WaL Duke Franz, of Lauenhurg, conducts you thither. 

Duoh. Duke Franz of Lauenberg? 
The ally of Sweden, the Emperor's enemy. 

Wal. The Emperor's enemies are mine no longer. 

Duch. (coating a look of terror on the Dvke and the 
Counte88,) 
Is it then true ? It is. Tou are degraded ? 
Depos'd from the command ? O God in heaven ! 

Coun. (atide to the Duke) Leave her in this belief. 
Thou seest she cannot 
Support the real truth. 



SCBNB V. 

To them enter Count Tertsky. 

Coun, — Tertsky ! 

What ails him ? What an image of affright ! 
He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

Ter. {leading Wallenstein aside) Is it thy command 
that all the Croats — 

Wal, Mine ! 

2^. We are betray 'd. 

Wdl, What? 

Ter, They are off! This night 

The Jftgers likewise— all the villages 
In the whole round are empty. 

2 o 
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Wal, Isolani ? 

Ter, Him thou hast sent away. Yes, sorely. 
Wed. I? 

Ter, No ! Hast thon not sent him off? Nor Deodate ? 
They are vanish'd both of them. 



SCBNB VI. 

To them enter lUo. 

Illo. Has Tertsky told thee? 
Ter. He knows all. 

Illo, And likewise 

That Esterhatzy, Goetz, Maradas, Kannitz, 
Kolatto, Palfi, have forsaken thee. 
Ter. Damnation ! 
Wal. (winks to them) Hash ! 

Coun. {who has heenwatchinfr them anoeiously from the 
distance, and now advances to them) 
Tertsky ! Heaven ! What is it ? What has happened ? 
Wal. {scarcely suppressing his emotions) Nothing ! Let 

us be gone ! 
Ter. {following him) Theresa, it is nothing. 
Coun. {holding him hack) Nothing? Do I not see, 
that all the life blood 
Has left your cheeks — look you not like a ghost ? 
That even my brother but affects a calmness? 

Page {enters) An Aid-de-camp inquires for the Coiunt 
Tertsky. 

{Tertsky follows the Page.) 
Wal. Go, hear his business. 

{to lUo) 
This could not have happened 
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So unsuspected without mutiny. 
Who was on guard at the gates ? 

Illo. *Twas Tiefenbach. 

Wal. Let Tiefenbach leave guard without delay* 
And Tertsky's grenadiers relieye him . 

{lUo is going) 

Stop! 
Hast thou heard aught of Butler? , 

nio. Him I met. 

He will be here himself immediately. 
Butler remains unshaken. 

[Illo exit, Wallenstein isfollowmg Mm, 

Cown, Let him not leave thee, sister ! go, detain him ! 
There's some misfortune. 

Dvch, (clinging to him) Gracious heaven ! What is it? 

Wal, Be tranquil ! leave me, sister ! dearest wife ! 
We are in camp, and this is nought unusual ; 
Here storm and sunshine follow one another 
With rapid interchanges. These fierce spirits 
Champ the curb angrily, and never yet 
Did quiet bless the temples of the leader. 
If I am to stay, go you. The plaints of women 
111 suit the scene where men must act. 

(He is going, Tertsky returns.) 

Ter, Remain here. From this window must we see it. 

Wal, {to the Cowntess) Sister, retire ! 

Coun, No— never. 

Wal. Tis my will. 

Ter, (leads the Countess aside, and drawing her cUten- 
Hon to the Duchess.) 
Theresa ! 

Duch, Sister, come ! since he commanda it. 
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ScxanVIL 
WattemMiem, TeHdof. 



Wal. (ttepping to the wimdaw) What now, then? 

Ter. There are strange morementa among all the 
troops. 
And no one knows the caose. Mysterioosly, 
With gloomy silentness, the several corps 
Marshal themselves, each under its own banners. 
Tiefenbach's corps make threatening movements ; only 
The Pappenheimers still remain aloof 
In their own quarters, and let no one enter. 

WcU. Does Piccolomini appear among them? 

Ter, We are seeking him : he is no where to be met 
with. 

Wal, What did the Aide-de-camp deliver to you? 

Ter, My regiments had despatched him ; yet once more 
They swear fidelity to thee, and wait 
The shout for onset, all prepared, and eager. 

Wal. But whence arose this larum in the camp ? 
It should have been kept secret from the army, 
Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

Ter. O that thou hadst believ'd me ! Tester evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker. 
That fox, Octi^vio, pass the gates of Piisen. 
Thou gav'st him thy own horses to flee from thee. 

Wal, The old tune still ! Now, once for all, no more. 
Of this suspicion — it is doting folly. 

Ter. Thou did*st confide in Isolftni too ; 
And lo ! he was the first that did desert thee. 
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Wal. It was but yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by. 
I never reckoned yet on gratitude. 
And wherein doth he wrong in going from me ? 
He follows still the god whom all his life 
He has worshipp*d at the gaming table. With 
My fortune, and my seeming destiny. 
He made the bond, and broke it not with me. 
I am but the ship in which his hopes were stow'd, 
And with the which well-pleas'd and confident 
He traversed the open sea ; now he beholds it 
In imminent jeopardy among the ooast-rodm, 
And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me : 
No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 
Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived, 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 
Like shadows on a stream, ihe forms of life 
Impress Hktir diaracters on the smooth forehead, 
Nought sinks into the bosom's silent dqth : 
Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the ligi^ fluids lightly ; but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 

Ter, Tet, would I rather 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep farrow*d one. 



2 D 2 
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SCBNB VIII. 

Wallerutein, Tertsky, Illo, (who enters agitated with 

rage.) 

Illo. Treason and mntiny ! 

Ter, And what farther now ? 

Illo. Tiefenbach's soldiers, when I gaye the orders 
To go oflf guard — ^Mutinous yiUains ! 

Ter. Well ? 

Wal, What followed? 

Illo. They refos'd obedience to them. 

Ter. Fire on them instantly ! Give out the order. 

Wal. Gently ! What caase did they assign ? 

Illo. No other, 

They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant-General Picoolomini. 

Wal. (in a convulsion of agony) What? How is that? 

Illo. He takes that office on him by commission. 
Under sign -manual of the Emperor. 

Ter, From th* Emp'ror — ^hear'st thou, Duke ? 

IIU). At his incitement 

The Generals made that stealthy flight — 

Ter. Duke! hear'stthou? 

Illo, Caraffa, too, and Montecuculi, 
Are missing, with six other Generals, 
All whom he had induc'd to follow him. 
This plot he has long had in writing by him 
From the Emperor ; but *twas finally concluded. 
With all the detail of the operation 
Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 
{Wallenstein sinks down into a chair and covers his face.) 

Ter. O hadst thou but believed me ! 
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SCBNB IX. 

To them enten the Couniess, 

Coun. This saspense, 

This horrid fear — I can no longer bear it. 
For heaven's sake, tell me, what has taken place. 

lUo. The regiments are all falling off from ns. 

Ter, Octavio Piccolomini is a traitor. 

Coun, O my foreboding ! (rus^ out of the room.) 

Ter, Hadst thoa but believed me ! 

Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee. 

Wal, The stars lie not ; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 
The science is still honest : this false heart 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 
On a divine law divination rests ; 
Where Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
Out of her limits, there all science errs. 
True, 1 did not suspect ! Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion t* have affronted 
The human form, O may that time ne'er come 
In which I shame me of th' infirmity. 
The wildest savage drinks not with the victim, 
In whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 
This, this, Octavio, was no hero's deed: 
'Twas not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 
A bad heart triumph'd o'er an honest one. 
No shield receiv'd the assassin stroke ; thou plungest 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast — 
Against such weapons I am but a child. 



^M 
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8CBNB X. 

To ihe§e eiUer B%tler. 

Ter. (meeting kkn) O look there ! Batler ! Here we've 
still a friend ! 

Wdl» {meeti him wUh <mt9prtad armSt amd embraces 
him tuith warmih) Come to myfaeurtyoU oonumde ! 
Not the sun 
Looks out upon us more revivingly 
In the earliest mon^ of spriag, 
Than a friend's cdinteDance in sueh an hour. 

But. My General ! I come— 

Wal. (leaning imBiUler'$9hoiilder) Know'st 

thou already ? 
That old man has betray'd me to the Emperor. 
What say'st thou ? Thirty years have we together 
Liv'd out, and held out, sharing joy and hanMiip. 
We have slept in one oamp-bed, drunk from one gtam. 
One morsel ahar'd ! I lean'd myself on him. 
As now I lean me on thjf faithful shoulder. 
And now in the very moment, when, all loTe, 
All confidence, my bosom beat to his, 
He sees and takes the advantsge, stabs the knife 
Slowly into my heart. 

(he hideB kUfime in BuUer't breast,) 

But, Foiget the false one. 

What is your present purpose? 

Wal. Well remembered ! 

Courage, my soul ! I am still rich in friends, 
Still lov'd by destiny ; for in the moment, 
That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite, 
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It sends and proves to roe one faithful heart. 
Of the hypocrite no more ! Think not, his loss 
Was that which struck the pang : O no ! his treason 
Is that which strikes this pang ! No more of him ! 
Dear to my heart, and honoured were they both, 
And the young man — yes — he did truly love me. 
He — he — has not deceived me. But enough. 
Enough of this — Swift counsel now beseems us. 
The courier, whom Count Kinsky sent from Prague, * 
I expect him every moment: and whatever 
He may bring with him, we must take good care 
To keep it from the mutineers. Quick, then ! 
Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. 

(Illo is going.) 

But, {detaining him) My General, whom expect you 
then? 

Wal. The courier 

Who brings me word of the event at Prague. 

But, {hesitating) Hem ! 

Wal. And what now ? 

Bui. You do not know it ? 

Wal. Well? 

But. From what that larum in the camp arose ? 

Wed. From what? 

But. That courier — 

Wal. {with eager expectation) Well ? 

But. Is already here. 

Ter. and lUo. {at the same time) Already here? 

Wal. My courier ? 

But. For some hours. 

Wed. And I not know it? 

But. The centinels detain him 

In custody. 
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JUo, {itctimping wUh his foot) Damnation ! 

But. And bia letter 

Was Inoken <^n, and is drcolated 
Through the whole camp. 

Wal, Ton know what it contains? 

But. Qaestion me not ! 

Ter. Illol aba Corns! 

Wal. Hide nodiing from me — I can hear the worst. 
Prague then is lost. It is. Confess it freely. 

But. Tes! Pragaeu lost. And all the sererai regi- 
ments 
At Bndweiss, Tabor, Brannan, Konigingratz, 
At Bmn, and Znajm, have forsaken yon, 
And ta'en the oaths ctf fealty anew 
To the Emperor. Yonrself, with Rinsky, Tertsky, 
And lllo hare been sentenc'd. 

{Tertsky amd lUo express alarm and /Wry. Wal- 
lenstein remains firm and collected.) 

Wal. Tis decided! 

Tis well ! I have reoeiv'd a sodden core 
From all the pangs of donbt : with steady stream 
Once more my life-blood flows ! My soaFs secure ! 
In the night only Friedland's stars can beam. 
Ling*riDg, irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword — 'twas with an inward strife, 
While yet the choice was mine. The murd*rous knife 
Is lifted for my heart ! Doubt disappears ! 
I fight now for my head «nd for my life. 

[Bsdt WaUenOein, ihe others follow km. 
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SCBNB XI. 

C(nmte88 Terisky {enten from a side room*) 

Covn, I can endure no longer. No ! 

{lookt around her) 

Where are they ? 
No one is here. They leave me all alone, 
Alone in this sore anguish Of suspense. 
And I must wear the outward show of calmness 
Before my sister, and shut in within me 
The pangs and agonies of my crowded bosom. 
It is not to home. — If all should fail; 
If — if he must go oyer to the Swedes, 
An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a covenanted equal, 
A proud commander with his army following ; 
If we must wander on from land to land, 
Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An ignominious monument — But no ! 
That day I will not see ! And could himself 
Endure to sink so low, I would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 



SCBNB XII. 

Countess, Dtic^ess, Thekla. 

Theh, (endeavouring to Jiold hack the Duchess) Dear 
mother, do stay here ! 
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Duck. No! Here is yet 

Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 
Why does my sister shun me ? Don't 1 see her 
Full of suspense and anguish roam ahoat 
From room to room ? — Art thoa not fall of terror ? 
And what import these silent nods and gestares 
Which stealthwise thoa exchangest with her ? 

Thek. Nothmg ; 

Nothing, dear mother ! 
Duck, {to the Cowniesa) Sister, I will know. 

Caun. What boots it now to hide it from her? Sooner 
Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 
'Tis not the time now to indulge infirmity ; 
Courage beseems us now, a heart collect, 
And exercise and previous discipline 
Of fortitude. One word, and over with it ! 
Sister, you are deluded. You believe. 
The Duke has been deposed — The Duke is not 

Depos*d — ^he is 

Thek, (going to the Cotsnten) What? do you 

wish to kill her ? 

Cou/n. The Duke is 

Thek, (throtoing her arrM around her mother) O stand 

firm ! stand firm, my mother ! 
Coun. Revolted is the Duke, he is preparing 
To join the enemy; the army leave him, 
And all has faiPd. 

{During these words the Duchess totters, and falls 
in a fainting'Jit into the arms of her daughter. 
While Thekla is caJUng for help, the curtain 
drops*) 
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ACT II. 

Scene — a apacioua room in the Duke of Friedlcmd'M 

PcUace, 

SCBNB L 

Wed, (in armour) Thoa bast gained thy point, Octa^ 
vio ! Once more am I 
Almost as friendless as at Regensbnrg ; 
There I had nothing left me^ but myself — 
But what one man can do, you have now experience. 
The twigs have you hew*d off, and here I stand 
A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
Prov'd myself worth an army to you — I alone ! 
Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sunk Tilly, your last hope ; 
Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 
Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 
Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck : all eyes were turn*d on me. 
Their helper in distress : the Emperor's pride 
Bow*d itself down before the man he had injured. 
'Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 
I did it. Like a god of war, my name 
Went thro' the world. The drum was beat— and, lo ! 
The plough, the work-shop is forsaken, all 
Swarm to the old familiar, long-lov*d banners ; 

2 B 
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And as the wood-«hoir rich in melody 
Assemble quick around the bird of wonder. 
When first his throat swells with his magic song. 
So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crond in, aroand the image of my eagle. 
I feel myself the being that I was. 
It is the soul that builds itself a body ; 
And Friedland's camp will not remain unfiird. 
Lead then your thousands out to meet me — ^true ! 
They are accustomed under me to conquer, 
But not against me. If the head and limbe 
Separate from each other, 'twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode, 

{lUo and Tertiky enter.) 
Courage, friends ! Courage ! We are still unvanquish*d ; 
I feel my footing firm ; five r^;iments, Tertsky, 
Are stilt our own, and Butler*s gallant troops ; 
And a host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 
I was not stronger, when nine years ago 
I march*d forth, with glad heart and high of hope, 
To conquer Germany for the Emperor. 



SCBNB II. 

Wallenstein, JIte, Tertaky. {To them enter Neumcnm, 
who leads Tertsky aside, and talks with him,) 

Ter. What do they want? 

Wal, What now? 

Ter, Ten Cuirassiers 

From Pappenheim request leave to address yoti 
In the name of the regiment. 
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Wal. (hcutilyt to Neumomn) Let them enter. 

[Exit Neumann, 
This 
May end in something. Mark yoa. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 



SCBKB III. 

Wallensteint Tertsky, Illo, Ten Cuirassiers^ (led by an 
Anspessadet* march wp and arrange themselves, after 
the vxyrd of command, in one front hefore the Dvke, 
and make their cheisanoes. He takes his hat off, and 
imm>ediately covers himself again.) 

Ans. Halt! Front! Present! 

Wal. {after he has run through them with his eye, to 
the Anspessade) I know thee well. Thou art out 
of Brliggin in Flanders : 
Thy name is Mercy. 

Ans. Henry Mercy. 

Wal. Thou wert cut off on the march » surroanded by 
the Hessians, and didst fight thy way with a hundred 
and eighty men thro* their thousand. 

Ans, Twas even so, General ! * 

Wal. What reward hadst thou for this gallant exploit? 

Ans. That which I ask'd for : the honour to serve in 
this corps. 

Wal, (turning to a second) Thou wert among the 

* Anspeissde, in German, Gefreiter, a soldier inferior to a cor- 
poral, but above the centlnds. The German name implies that he 
is exempt from mounting guard. 
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volnnteen that seized and made booty of the Swedish 
battery at Altenbarg. 
Second Cuir. Yes, General ! 

Wal. I forget no one with whom I have exchang^ed 
words, (a pause) Who sends yon ? 

Ant, Tour noble regiment, the Cuirassiers of Picco- 
lomini. 

Wed. Why does not your colonel deliver in your re> 
quest, according to the custom of service? 

Ans. Because we would first know whom we serve. 

Wal. Begin your address. 

Ans. {giving the word of command) Shoulder your 
arms! 

Wal. (turning to a third) Thy name is Risbeck, Co- 
logne is thy birth-place. 

Third Cuir. Risbeck of Cologne. 

Wal. It was thou that broughtest in the Swedish 
colonel, Diebald, prisoner, in the camp at Nurenburg. 

Third Cuir. It was not I, General ! 

Wal. Perfectly right ! It was thy elder brother, thou 
hadst a younger brother too: Where did he stay? 

Third Cuir. He is stationed at Olmutz with the Im- 
perial army. 

Wal. (to the Anapessade) Now then — ^begin. 

Ans. There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commandhig us 

Wal, (interrupting him) Who chose you ? 

Ans. Every company 

Drew its own man by lot. 

Wal. Now ! to the business, 

Ans. There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively, from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw, 
Because thou wert an enemy and traitor. 
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Wal. And what did you determine? 

An8, All one comrades 

At Bmnau, Budweiss, Prague and Oimatz, have 
Obey'd already, and the regiments here, 
Tiefenbach and Toscana, instantly 
Did follow their example. Bat — ^bnt we 
Do not believe that thoa art an eoiemy 
And traitor to thy country, hold it merely 
For lie and trick, and a tnimp'd up Spanish story ! 

(WiihwormtK) 
Thyself shalt tell as what thy purpose is, 
For we have fioond thee stiU sincere and trne : 
No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt 
The gallant General and the gallant troops. 

Wal, Therein I recognize my Pappenheimers. 

Ans. And this proposal makes thy regiment to thee : 
Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 
In thy own hands this military sceptre. 
Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor 
Made over to thee by a covenant ; 
Is it thy parpose merely to remain 
Supreme commander of the Austrian armies ; 
We will stand by l^ee. General ! and guarantee 
Thy honest rights against all opposition. 
And. should it chance, that all the other regiments 
Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 
Thy faithful soldiers, and, as is our duty, 
Far rather let ourselves be cut to pieces. 
Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 
As the Emperor's letter wys, if it be true. 
That thou in traitorous wise wilt lead us over 
To the enemy, which God in heaven forbid ! 
Then we too will forsake thee, and obey 

That letter 

2 E 2 
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Wal. Hear me. 

Am. Tes, or no ! 

There needs no other answer. 

Wal. Yield attention. 

You're men of sense, examine for yoarseWes ; 
Ye think, and do not follow with the herd : 
And therefore have I always shown yon honour 
Above all others; soffer'd yon to reason ; 
HaTe treated yon as firee men, and my orders 
Were bat the echoes of yoor prior suffrage. — 

Ant. Most foir and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General ! With thy eonfidenoe 
Thou hast honour'd us, and shown us grace and fiiYour 
Beyond all other regiments ; and thou see'st 
We follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee £sithfully. Speak but one word — 
Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which thou meditatest — ^that 
Thou meanest not to lead the army over 
To the enemy ; nor e*er betray thy country. 

Wed. Me, me, are they betraying. Th* Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to my enemies ; 
And I must fall, unless my gallant troops 
Will rescue me. See ! I confide in you. 
And be your hearts my strong hold ! At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 
This is your Spanish gratitude, this is our 
Requital for that murderous fight at Llltzen ! 
For this we threw the naked breast against 
The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Our bed, and the hard stone our pillow ! never stream 
Too rapid for us, no wood too impervious ; 
With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfield 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 
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Yea, our whole life was but one restless march ; 
And homelessy as the stirring wind, we traveird 
O'er the war-wasted earth. And now, even now, 
That we have well nigh finished the hard toil, 
The unthankful, the carae-laden toil of weapons, 
With faithful indefatigable arm 
Have roird the heavy war-load up the hill. 
Behold ! this boy of the Emperor's bears away 
The honours of the peace, an easy prize ! 
He'll weave, forsooth, into his flaxen locks 
The olive branch, the hard-earn'd ornament 
Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the helmet. 

Ana. That shall he not, while we can hinder it ! 
No one, but thou, who hast conducted it 
With fame, shall end this war, this frightful war ! 
Thou led'st us out into the bloody field 
Of death, thou and no other shalt conduct us home 
Rejoicing to the lovely plains of peace — 
Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil. — 

Wal, What? Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toil ? Believe it not. 
Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest ! you and me, and all of us, 
This war will swallow up ! War, war, not peace. 
Is Austria's wish ; and therefore, because I 
Endeavour'd after peace, therefore I fall. 
For what cares Austria, how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world ? 
She will but wax and grow amid the ruin. 
And still win new domains. 

(r^e Cidrassien expreaa agitoUion by their gesttarei.) 

Ye're mov'd — I see 
A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye warriors ! 
Oh that my spirit might possess yoo now. 
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Daring as once it led yon to the battle ! 
Ye would stand by me witb your veteran arms. 
Protect me in my rights ; and this is noUe ! 
Bat think not that yarn can accomplish it. 
Tour scanty number ! to no pnrpoee will you 
Have sacrificed you for your General. 

(ConfideniiaUy,) 
No ! let us tread securely, seek for friends ; 
The Swedes have proffered us assistance, let us 
Wear for a while the appearance of good will. 
And use them for our profit, till we both 
Carry the fiite of Eur^^e in our hands, 
And from our camp to the glad jubilant world 
Lead peace forth with the garland on her head ! 

Ans. Tis then but mere appearances which thoa 
Dost put on with the Swede ? Thou'lt not betray 
The Emperor ? Wilt net turn us into Swedes ? 
This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 

TVcU. What care I for the Swedes ? 

I hate them as I hate the pit of hell, 
And, under Providence, I trust right soon 
To chase them to their homes across their Baltic. 
My cares are only for the whole : I have 
A heart — it bleeds within me for the miseries 
And piteous groaning of my fellow Germans. 
Ye are bat common men, but yet ye think 
With minds not common ; ye appear to me 
Worthy before all others, that I whiter ye 
A little word or two in confidence ! 
See now ! already for full fifteen years 
The war-torch has contiftu'd burning, yet 
No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German ! 
Papist and Lutheran 1 neither will give way 
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To the other, every hand's against the other. 

Each one is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end? Where's he that will anravel 

This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that I am the man of destiny. 

And trust, with your assistance, to accomplish it. 



Scene IV. 
7*0 these eiUer Butler. 

But, {passionately) General ! This is not right ! 

WcU. What is not right ? 

But. It must needs injure us with all honest men. 

Wed. But what? 

But, It is an open proclamation 

Of insurrection. 

Wal. Well, well— feut what is it? 

But, Count Tertsky's regiments tear the Imperial 
Eagle 
From off the banners, and instead of it. 
Have rear'd aloft thy arms. 

Ans. {abruptly to the Cuirassiers) Right about! March ! 

Wal. Curs'd be this counsel, andaccurs*d who gave it ! 
(To the CiAtrossters, who are retiring.) 
Halt, children, halt. There's some mistake in this ! 
Hark ! — I will punish it severely. Stop ! 
They do not hear. {To lUo.) Go after them, assure 

them, 
A^d bring them back to me, cost what it may, 

{Illo hurries out.) 
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This hnrls as headlong. Butler ! Bnder! 

Yon are my evil geiiiii8» wherefore must yoa 

Announce it in their presence ? It was all 

In a fiair way. - They were half won, those madmen 

With their improyident over-readiness — 

A cmel game is fortune playing with me. 

The zeal of friends it is that raies me. 

And not the hate of enemies. 



■SCBKB V. 

To these enter the Duchesa, who rushes into the chamber. 
Thekla and the Countess foUow her. 

Duch. O Albrecht ! 

What hast thoa done? 

Wal. And now comes this beside. 

Coun. Forgive me, brother ! It was not in my power. 
They know all. 
Duch, What hast thon done ? 

Coun. {to Tertsky) Is there no hope? Is all lost 

utterly ? 
Ter. All lost. No h<^. Prague in the Emperor's 
hands, 
The soldiery have ta'en their oaths anew. 

Coun. That lurking hypocrite, Octavio ! 
Count Max. is off too? 

Ter. Where can fcc be? He's 

Gone over to the Emperor with his father. 

(Thekla rushes out into the arms of her motherf 
hiding her face in her hosom.) 
Duch. (infolding her in her arms) Unhappy child ! and 
more unhappy mother ! 
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Wal, {aside to Tertsky) Quick ! Let a carriage stand 
in readiness 
In the court behind the palace. Scherfenberg 
Be their attendant ; he is faithful to us ; 
To Egra heUl conduct them, and we follow. 

{To lUo who rttums,) 
Thou hast not brought them back ? 

Illo. Hear'st thou the uproar ? 

The whole corps of th« Pappenheimers is 
Drawn out: the younger Piccolonini, 
Their colonel » they require ; for they affirm, 
That he is in the palace here, a prisoner ; 
And if thou dost not instantly deliver him. 
They will find means to free him with the sword. 

{AU 8t(md amcused,) 

Ter, What shall we make of this ? 

WaU Said I not so? 

my prophetic heart ! he is still here. 

xfe has not betray'd me — he could not betray me. 

1 never doubted of it. 

Coun. If he be 

Still here, then all goes well ; for I know what 

{embracing Thehla.) 
Will keep him here for ever. 

Ter. It can't be. 

His father has betray'd us, is gone over 
To the Emperor—the son could not have ventured 
To stay behind. 

Thek, (her eye fixed on the door) There he is ! 



T 
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SCENB YII. 

To the»e enter Max, Piccolomim, 

Max. Yes ! here he is ! I can endure do logger 
To creep on tiptoe round this faouse^ and lurk 
In ambush for a^farourable moment. 
This loitering, this Buspeiise exceeds my powers. 

(Advancing to Tkekla, who luu thrown herself viUo 
her mother^t armt ) 
Turn not thine eyes away. ^O look upon me ! 
Confess it freely before all. Fear no one. 
Let who will hear that we both love each other. 
Wherefore continue to conceal it ? Secrecy 
Is for the happy — miseryi hopeless misery, 
Needeth no veil ! Beneath a thousand suns 
It dares act openly. 

(He observes the Countess looking on Thekla toith 
expressions of triumph.) 

No, Lady ! No. 
Expect not, hope it not. I am not come 
To stay : to bid farewell, farewell for ever. 
For this I come ! *Ti8 over ! I must leave thee ! 
Thekla, I must — mutt leave thee ! Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympathy, only one look. 
Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, Thekla ! 

(Grasps her hand.) 
O God ! I cannot leave this spot — I cannot. 
Cannot let go this hand. O tell me, Thekla ! 
That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That I can not act otherwise. 
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{Theklat avoiding his look^ poinls ioith her hand to 
her father. Max, turns round to the Duke^ 
whom he had not till then perceived.) 
Thoa here? It was not thou, whom here I sought. 
I trusted never more to have beheld thee. 
My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart — 
For any other I am no more concemM. 

Wal, Think'st thou, that fool-like, I shall let thee go, 
And act the mock-magnanimous with thee ? 
Thy father is become a villain to me ; 
I hpld thee for his son, and nothing more ; 
Nor to no purpose shalt thou have been given 
Into my power. Think not, that I will honour 
That ancient love, which so remorselessly 
He mangled. They are now past by, those hours 
Of friendship and forgiveness. Hate and vengeance 
Succeed — 'tis now their turn — I, too, can throw 
All feelings of the man aside — can prove 
Myself as much a monster as thy father ! 

Maac, (calmly) Thou wilt proceed with me as thou 
hast power. 
Thou know*st, I neither brave nor fear thy rage. 
What has detained me here, that, too, thou know'st. 

{Taking Thekla bt/ the hand.) 
See, Duke ! All — all would I have owed to thee. 
Would have receiv'd from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessed spirits. This hast thou 
Laid waste for ever — that concerns not thee. 
Indifferent thou traroplest in the dust 
Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 
Whom thou dost serve, is no benignant deity. 
Like as the blind, irreconcilable, 

2 F 
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Fierce element, ineap&Ue of oompect. 

Thy heurt*8 wild impnke only doet thou follow.* 

^ I hvn ben ycotoxed to omit a eontldaraUe mmlwr of lines. I 
fear that I should not have done amisi, had I taktfi this libez^ 
more frequently. It is, however, incumbent on me to give the ori- 
ginal, with a Uteral translation :— 

Weh' denen die anf Dich rertran^n, an DIch 
Die sich're Hiitte ihies Gliiekes lehnen, 
Geloekt von Delner gastliehen Gestalt. 
Schnell, nnverhofft, by nMchtlich stiller Weile 
GMhrst in dem tuck'schen Feaerschlunde, ladet 
Sich ans mit tobender Gewalt, nnd weg 
Treibt fiber alle Pflanznngen der Mensehen 
Der wilde Stiom in gransender Zerst^irnng. 

Walletutein. 
Da schilderst Delnes Vaters Hen. Wie Du*s 
Besehralbtt, so isf s in seinem Eingeweide, 
In dieser schwanen Heuchlers Brust gestattet. 
mich hat HoUenkunst getttascht. Mir sandte 
Der Abgrand den verflecktesten der Geister, 
Den Liigeknndigsten heranf, nnd stellt' ihn 
AIs Frennd an meine Seite. Wer vermag 
Der Hfille Macbt znwldersteh^n ! Ich tog 
Den. Basilisken auf an melnem Busen, 
Mit meinem Herzblut nftbrt ich ihn ; er sog 
Sich schwelgend vol! an meiner Liebe Brtisten ; 
Ich hatte ninmier Arges gegen ihn, 
Weit ofiTen liess ich des Gedankens Thore, 
Und warf die Schlussel weiser Vorslcht weg. 
Am Stemenhimmel, &c. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
Alas ! for those who place their confidence on thee, against thee 
lean the secure hut of their fortune, allured by thy hospitable form. 
Suddenly, unexpectedly, in a moment still as night, there is a fer- 
mentation in the treacherous gulf of fire ; it discharges itself with 
raging force, and away over all the planUtions of men drives the 
wild stream in frightful devastation. 



1 
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WcU. Thoa art describmg thy owd father's heart. 
The adder ! O, the charms of hell o'erpower'd me. 
He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 
Still to and fro he pass'd, sadpeeted never ! 
On the wide ocean, in the starry heaven 
Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 
In my heart's heart had folded ! Had 1 been 
To FerdUfumd what Octavio was to me. 
War had I ne'er denounc'd against him. No, 
I never could have done it. The Emp'ror was 
My austere master only, not my friend. 
There was already war 'twixt him and me, 
When he deliver'd the commander's staff 
Into my hands ; for there's a natural. 
Unceasing war 'twist cunning and suspicion ; 
Peace exists only betwixt confidence 
And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 
The future generations. 

Max. I will not 

Defend my father. Woe is me, I cannot ! 
Hard deeds and luckless have ta'en place ; one crime 
Drags after it the other in close link. 
But we are innocent: how have we fallen 

WieU, Thou art portrayhtg tby fattkor'a heart ; aa tboa doacrlbeat 
even ao ia it ahaped in hia entraila, in thia black hypoaite'a breaat. 
O, the art of hell has deceiv'd me ! The abysa aent up to me the 
moat apotted of the aplrita, the moat akilfol in Ilea, and placed him 
aa a friend at my aide. Who may withatand the power of hell 7 I 
took the baaillak to my boaom, with my heart'a blood I nouriahed 
him ; he aucked hlmaelf glut-ftUl at the breaata of my love. I never 
harboured evil towarda him ; wide open did I leave the door of my 
thoughta ; I threw away the key of wiae forealght. In the atarry 
heaven, kc. 

We find a dUBcnlty in believing this to have been written by 
SchiUer. 
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Into this circle of misliap and guilt? 

To whom have we been faithless ? Wherefore most 

The evil deeds and gnilt reciprocal 

Of oar two fathers, twine like serpents round as? 

Why mast our fiithers' 
Unconquerable hate rend us asunder. 
Who love each other? 

Wal. Max., remain with me. 

Go you not from me. Max ! Hark ! I will tell, thee — 
How when at Prague, our winter quarters, thou 
Wert brought into my tent a tender boy. 
Not yet accustomed to the German winters ; 
Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours ; 
Thou would'st not let them go — 
At that time did I take thee in my arms. 
And with my mantle did I cover thee : 
I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee ; I was not asham*d 
To do for thee all little offices, 
However strange to me ; I tended thee 
Till life retum*d ; and when thine eyes first qpen*d, 
I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Alter*d my feelings towards thee ? Many thousands 
Have I made rich, presented them with lands ; 
Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 
Thee ha^e I lov*d : my heart, my self, I gave 
To thee ! They all were aliens : T^ou wert 
Our child and inmate.* Max. ! Thou can'st not leave me ; 

« This is a poor and inadequate translation of the affecUonate 
idmpUcity of the original— 

Sie alle waren Fremdlinge, Du warst 
Das Kind des Hauses. 
Indeed the whole speech Is in the best style of Massioger. ti 
sic omnia ! 
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It cannot be ; I may not, will not think 
That Max. can leave me. 

MaoB. O my God ! 

WaU I haye 

Held and sostain'd thee from thy tottVing childhood. 
What holy bond is there of natural love ? 
What human tie, that does not knit thee to me ? 
I love thee, Max. ! What did thy father for thee, 
Which I too have not done to the height of duty ? 
Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor ; 
He will reward thee with a pretty chain 
Of gold ; with his ram's fleece will he reward thee ; 
For that the friend, the father of thy youth. 
For that the holiest feeling of humanity, 
Was nothing worth to thee. 

Maac. O God ! How can I 

Do otherwise ? Am I not forced to do it? 
My oath — ^my duty — ^honour — 

WaL How? Thy duty? 

Duty to whom ? Who art thou ? Max. ! bethink thee 
What duties may*st thou have ? If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor, 
It is my crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 
To thine own self ? Art thou thine own commander ? 
Stand'st thou, like me, a freeman in the world. 
That in thy actions thou shouldst plead free agency ? 
On me thou*rt planted ; I am thy Emperor : 
To obey me, to heUmg to me, this is 
Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee ! 
And if the planet, on the which thou liv'st 
And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 
It is not in thy choice, whether or no 
Thou*lt follow it. Unfelt it whirls thee onward 
Together with his ring and all his moons. 

2 f2 
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With little gailt stepp'st thoa into l^iia oontest; 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee. 

For that thoa held'st thy friend more worth to thee 

Than names and inflaoices more remoy'd. 

For jostice is the yirtae of the mler. 

Affection and fidelity the safaiect's. 

Not every one doth it beseem to question 

The fiur-off high Arctams. Most secorely 

Wilt thoa parsae the nearest duty — let 

The pilot fix his eye apon the pole^tar. 



ScBKB vn. 

To thae enter Neumann, 

Wed. What now ? 

Neu, The Pappenheimers are dismoanted. 

And are advancing now on foot, determin'd. 
With sword in hand, to storm the house, and free 
The Coant, their colonel. 

Wal. {to Tertiky) Have the cannon planted. 

I will receive them with chain-shot. 

[Eorit Tertsky. 
Prescribe to me with sword in hand ! Gk>, Neumann ! 
'Tis my command that they retreat this moment, 
And in their ranks in silence wait my pleasure. 

[Newmann exit, Illo steps to the window, 

Coun. Let him go, I entreat thee, let him go. 

Illo. {at the window) Hell and perdition ! 

Wal. What is it? 

Jllo. They scale the coancil-faouse, the roof s uncover*d, 
They level at this house the cannon* 
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Mouc Madmen ! 

Illo, They are making preparations now to fire on us. 

Dtich. and Coun. Merciful Heaven ! 

Max, (to WaUenatein) Let me go to them ! 

Wdl. Not a step ! 

Max, (poinHn^ to Thekla and the Duchess) But their 

life! Thine! 
Wdl, What tidings bring'st thou, Tertsky ? 



ScBNB Yin. 
To these Tertsky (returning). 

Ter. Message and greeting from our faithful reg'ments. 
Their ardour may no longer he curh*d in. 
They entreat permission to commence th* attack, 
And if thou would'st hut give the word of onset, 
They could now charge the enemy in rear, 
Into the city wedge them, and with ease 
Overpower them in the narrow streets. 

Illo. O come ! 

Let not their ardour cool. The soldiery 
Of Butler's corps stand hy us faithfully ; 
We are the gpreater number. Let us charge them, 
And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. 

Wal. What? shall this town become a fiek) of 
slaughter. 
And brother-killing discord, fire-eyed. 
Be let loose through its streets to roam and rage ? 
Shall the decision be deliver*d over 
To deaf remorseless rage, that hears no leader ? 
Here is not room for battle, only for butchery. 
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Well, let it be. I l»Ye long tfaous^t of it. 
So let it bunt then. 

(Twrm to Max.) 
WeU, how is it with thee? 
Wilt thoa attempt a heat with nw. Away ! 
Thoo ait free to go- Oppow thjaelf to me, 
Fnmt against front, and lead them to the battle; 
Tboa'rt ikill'd in war, thoB haat leam'd aomewhat ondar 

me; 
I need not be asham'd of my opponent. 
And never hadst thoa fiurer opportu nity 
To pay me for thy schooling. 

Coim. Is it then. 

Can it have come to this? — What ! cousin, coosin ! 
Have yon the heart ? 

Max, The regiments that are trusted to my care 
I have pledg'd my troth to bring away irom Pilsen 
True to the Emperor, and this promise will I 
Blake good, or perish. More than this no du^ 
Requires of me. I will not fight against thee. 
Unless compell'd ; for thou([^ an enemy. 
Thy head is holy to me stilL 

(TtDO reports of cannon ; lUo and TerUky hurry 
to the window,) 

Wed. What's that? 

Ter. He falls. 

WaU Falls! Who! 

lUo, Tiefenbach*8 corps 

Discharg'd the ordnance. 

Wal, Upon whom ? 

lUo. On Neumann, 

Your messenger. 

Wal. (starting up) Ha ! Death and hell ! I will— 

Ter. Expose thyself to their blind frenzy ? 
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Dwih, and Coun, No ! 

For Ood*s sake, No ! 

IIU). Not yet, my Qeneral ! 

Cotm. O, hold him ! hold him ! 

Wal, Leave me 

MoLX, Do it not ; 
Not yet ! This rash and bloody deed has thrown them 
Into a frenzy-fit-— allow them time 

Wal, Away ! too long already have I loitered. /^ 
They are embolden'd to these outrages, 
Beholding npt my face. They shall behold 

My countenance, shall hear my voice 

Are they not my troops ? Am I not their general, 

And their long-fear'd commander ? Let me see. 

Whether indeed they do no longer know 

That countenance, which was their sun in battle ! 

From the balcony, (mark !) I show myself 

To these rebellious forces, and at once 

Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln current 

Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 

\Exi^ WaXlemtein; Illo, Tertsky, and Butler foUow, 



SCBMB IX. 

CoufUesv, Ditoheu, Max., and Thekla 

Coun, (to the Duchess) Let them but see him-<-there 

is hope still, sister. 
Duch, Hope ! I have none ! 

Max, (who. during the last scene has been standing cU 
• a distance tn a visible struggle of feelings, 
advainces,) This can I not endure. 
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With most determin'd soul did I come hither. 
My purpos'd action 8eem*d onblameable 
To my own conscience — and I mnst stand here 
Like one abhorr*d, a hard inhnman being ; 
Yea, loaded with the cnrae of all I lo^e ! 
Most see all whom I lore in this sore angnish. 
Whom I, with one word, can make happy— O ! 
My heart revolts within me, and two voices 
Make themselves aadibie within my bosom. 
My soal's benighted ; I no longer can 
Distinguish the right track. O, well and truly 
Didst thou say, father, I relied too much 
On my own heart. My mind moves to and fro — 
I know not what to do. 

Coun. What! yon know not? 

Does not your own heart tell you ? O ! then I 
Will tell it you. Your father is a traitor, 
A frightful traitor to us — ^he has plotted 
Against our general's life, has pbing'd us all 
In misery — and you're his son ! 'Tia yours 
To make the amenda — ^Make you- the son's fideUty 
Outtoeigh the father's treason, that the name 
Of Piccolomini be not a proverb 
Of infamy, a common form of cursing 
To the posterity of Wallenstein. 

Max. Where is that voice of truth which I dare 
follow? 
It speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate. 
O that an angel would descend from Heaven, 
And scoop for me the right, the uncorrupted. 
With a pure hand from the puee Fount of Light. 
(HU eycB gkmee on Thdila.) 



1 
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What other angel seek I ? To this heart, 

To this unerring heart, -will I submit it. 

Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 

The happy man alone, averted ever 

From the disquieted and guilty — canst thou 

Still love me, if I stay ? Say that thou can'st, 

And I am the Duke*s— 



Cotin. Think, niece- 



Max Think nothing, Thekla ! 

Speak what thou feelest. 

Coun. Think upon your father. 

Max. I did not question thee as Friedland's daughtei*. 
Thee, the beloved, and the unerring god 
Within thy heart, I question. What^s at stake? 
Not whether diadem of royalty 
Be to be won or no— that mightst thou thmk on. 
Thy friend, and hU soul's quiet, are at stake ; 
The fortune of a thousand gallant men> 
Who will all follow me : shall I forswear 
My oath and duty to the Emperor ? 
Say, shall 1 send into Octavio*s camp 
The parricidial ball ? For when the ball 
Has left its cannon, and is on its flight. 
It is no longer a dead instrument ; 
It lives, a spirit passes into it. 
The avenging furies seize possession of it, 
And with sure malice guide it the worst way. 

Thek. O! Max. 

Max. {interrupting her,) Nay, not precipitately either, 
Thekla. 
I understand thee. To thy noble heart 
The hardest duty might appear the highest. 
The human, not the great part, would I act. 
£v*n from my childhood to this present hour, 
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Think what the Duke has done for me, how Iov*d me. 
And think, too, how my father has repay 'd him. 
O likewise the free lovely impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious friend's 
Faithful attachment, these, too, are a holy 
Religion to the heart ; and heavily 
The shudderings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults them. 
Lay all upon the balance, all — then speak. 
And let thy heart decide it. 

Thek. O, thy own 

Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart's first feelin g 

Coun. Oh ! ill-fated woman ! 

Thek. Is it possible, that that can be the right, 
The which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse ? Qo, 
Fulfil thy duty ! I should ever love thee. 
Whatever thou hadst chosen, thou would'st still have 

acted 
Nobly and worthy of thee — ^but repentance 
Shall ne'er disturb thy soul's fair peace. 

Max, Then I 

Must leave thee, must part from thee ! 

Thek, Being faithful 

To thine own self, thou art faithful, too, to me ; 
If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 
A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
The houses, Piccolomini and Friedland ; 
But we belong not to our houses — Go ! 
Quick ! quick ! and separate thy righteous cause 
From our unholy and unblessed one ! 
The curse of heaven lies upon our head ; 
'Tis dedicate to ruin. Even me 
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My father*8 guilt drags with it to perdition. 

Moam not for me : 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

(Max. cUups her in his arms in extreme emotion. 
There is heard from behind the Scene a loud, 
vnldf Umg continued cry — Vivat Ferdinandus, 
acconvpanied by warlike instruments. Max, 
and Thekla remain without motionineach others 
embraces,) 



SCBNB X. 

To these enter Tertsky, 

Coun. (meeting him) What meant that cry? What 
was it? 

Ter. All is lost ! 

Coun. What ! they regarded not his countenance ? 

Ter, 'Twtts all in vain. 

Duch, They shouted vivat ! 

Ter. To the Emperor. 

Coun. The traitors ! 

Ter Nay ! he was not once permitted 

Even to address them. Soon as he began , 
With deafening noise of warlike instruments 
They drowned his words. But here he comes. 



2 a 
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SCBNB XI. 

To thete enter WaUemtem, accompanied by Illo and 

Butler. 

Wal, (as he enters) Tertsky! 

Ter. My General ? 

Wal. Let oar regiments hold themselves 

In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilsen ere evening. [Exit Tertsky. 

Butler ! 
But. Yes, my General. 

Wal. The governor at Egra is your friend 
And countryman. Write to him instantly 
By a post courier. He must be advis'd, 
That we are with him early on the morrow. 
You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 
But. It shall be done, my General ! 
Wal. {steps between Max. and T^ekla, leho have re- 
mained during this time tn each others arms.) 

Part! 
Max. O God ! 

{Cuirassiers enter with draum stoords, and assemble 
in the back-growtd. At the same time there are 
heard from below some spirited pcusages out of 
the Pappenheim march, which seem to address 
Max.) 
Wal. {to the cuirassiers) Here he is, he is at liberty : 
I keep him 
No longer. 

{He turns away, and stands so that Max. cannot 
pass by him nor approach the Princess.) 



^ 
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Max. Thou kaow'st that I have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee ! I go forth into a desert, 
Leaving my all behind me. O do not turn 
Thine eyes away from me ! O once more show me 
Thy ever dear and honoured countenance. 

{Max, attempts to take hi» hamdy but ts repelled ; 
he tiims to the Coumtess.) 
Is there no eye that has a look of pity for me ? 

(The Countess tiums away from him ; he turns to 
the Duchess,) 
My mother ! 

Duch, Go where duty calls you. Haply 

The time may come, ^en you may prove to us 
A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 

M(uc, You give me hope ; you would not 

Suffer me wholly to despair. No ! No ! 
Mine is a certain misery — Thanks to heaven 
That offers me a means of ending it. 

(T7ie military mnsic begins again. The stage Jills 
mare and more with armed men. Max, sees 
Butler, end addresses him.) 
And you here. Colonel Butler — and will you 
Not follow me ? Well, then, remain more faithful 
To your new lord, than you have prov'd yourself 
To the Emperor. Come, Butler, promise me. 
Give me your hand upon it, that you'll be 
The guardian of his life, its shield, its watchman. 
He is attainted, and his princely head 
Fair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 
Now he doth need tiie faithful eye of friendship. 
And those whom here I see — 

(casting waptcioiw looks on lUo and Butler,) 
Illo» Go — ^seek for traitors 
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In Galas', in your father's quarters. Here 
Is only one. Away ! away ! and free us 
From his detested sight. Away ! 

(Max. ctttempta once more to approach Thekla, 
WoMenstein prevents him. Max, stands irreao- 
liU€f and in apparent anguish. In the mean 
time the stage jfiMs more and more ; and the 
horns sound Jrom helowy louder and louder^ and 
each time after a shorter interval.) 
Max. Blow, blow ! O were it l>ut the Swedish 
Trumpets, 
And all the naked swords, which I see here. 
Were plunged into my breast ! What purpose you ? 
You come to tear me from this place ! Beware 
Ye drive me not to desperation. — Do it not > 
Ye may repent it ! 

(the stage is entirely JUled with armed men.) 
Yet more ! weight upon weight to drag me down ! 
Think what ye're doing. It is not well done 
To choose a man despairing for your leader ; 
You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 
I dedicate your souls to veng^eance. Mark ! 
For your own ruin you have chosen me : 
Who goes with me, must be prepar*d to perish. 

{He turns to the haok'groundf there ensues a sudden 
and violent movement among the Cuirassiers ; 
they surround him,^ and carry him off in wild 
tumult. Wallenstein remains immoveable. 
Thekla sinks into her mother*s arms. The cwr^ 
tain falls. The music becomes loud and over- 
powering, and passes into a complete war-mairch 
— the orchestra joins it — and contvnaes during 
the interval between the second and third Act.) 
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ACT III. 

Scene, the Burgomaster^s Htxise ai Egra, 

SCSKOfi I. 

But. (jxut arrived,) Here then he is, by hi» destiny 
conducted. 
Here, Friedland* and no farther ! From. Bohemia 
Thy meteor rose, travers'd the sky awhile, 
And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast forsworn the ancient colours, 
Blind man ! yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 
Profaner of the altar and the hearth, 
Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 
Thou mean'st to wage the war. Friedland, beware*^ 
The evil spirit of revenge impels thee — 
Beware, thou, that revenge destroy thee not. 



Sgenjb II. 
BuUer a/nd Gordon, 

Got. Is it you ? 
How my heart sinks ! The Duke, a fugitive traitor ! 
His princely head attainted ! O my God ! 

But, You have received the letter which I sent you 
By a post courier. 

Got, Yes ! and in obedience to it 

2 ct 2 
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Open'd the strong hold to him without scrapie. 

For an imperial letter orders me 

To follow your commands implicitly. 

But yet forgive me : when even now I saw 

The Duke himself, my scruples recommenced. 

For truly, not like an attainted tnan. 

Into this town did Friedland make his entrance ; 

His wonted majesty beam'd from his hrow, 

And calm, as in the days when all was right, 

Did he receive from me the accounts, of office ; 

'Tis said, that fallen pride learns condescension ; 

But, sparing and with dignity, the Duke 

Weighed every syllable of approbation. 

As masters praise a servant who has done 

His duty, and no more. 

But. *Tis all precisely 

As I related in my letter. Friedland 
Has sold the army to the enemy. 
And pledg*d himself to give up Prague and Egra. 
On this report the regiments all forsook him, 
The five excepted that belong to Tertsky, 
And which have follow*d him, as thou hast seen. 
The sentence of attainder is pass'd on him. 
And every loyal subject is required 
To give him up to justice, dead or living. 

Qor. A traitor to the Emperor — Such a noble ! 
Of such high talents ! What is human greatness ? 
I often said, this can't end happily. 
His might, his greatness, and this obscure power 
Are but a cover'd pit-fall. The human being 
May not be trusted to self-government. 
The clear and written law, the deep trod foot-marks 
Of ancient custom, are all necessary 
To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 



^ 
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The authority intrasted to this man 

Was unexampled and unnatural, 

It plac'd him on a level with his Emperor, 

Till the proud soul unlearned submission. Wo is me ; 

I mourn for him ! for where he fell, I deem 

Might none stand firm. Alas ! dear General, 

We in our lucky mediocrity 

Have ne*er ezperienc'd, cannot calculate. 

What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 

In the heart of such a man. 

But, Spare year laments 

Till he need sympathy ; for at this present 
He is still mighty, and still formidable. 
The Swedes advance to Egra by forc*d marches. 
And quickly will the junction be accomplished. 
This must not be ! The Duke must never leave 
This strong hold on. free footing ; for I have 
Pledg'd life and honour here to hold him pris'ner. 
And your assistance 'tis on which I calculate. 

Oor. O that I had not liv'd to see this day I 
From bis hand I received this dignity. 
He did himself intrust this strong hold to me. 
Which I am now required to make his dungeon. 
We subalterns have no will of our own : 
The free, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fair impulse of his human nature. 
Ah ! we are but the poor tools of the law. 
Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at. 

BrU, Nay, let it not afflict you, that your power 
Is circumscrib'd. Much liberty, much error ! 
The narrow path of duty is securest. 

Gor. And all, then, have deserted him, you say ? 
He has built up the luck of many thousands. 
For kingly was his spirit : his full hand 
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Was ever open. Many a one frtna dmt 

(tint^ a side glance ai BuUeri) 
Hath he selected, finom. the Tery dost 
Hath rais'd him into dignity and hononr. 
And yet no friend, not one fidend hath he poicfaas'dv 
Whose heart beats troe to him in the earil hDac 
But, Here's one I see. 

Gor. I have enjoy'd from him 

No grace or favoar. I ooold almost donbt 
If ever, in his greatness, he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For still my office 
Kept me at distance from him ; and when fiist 
He to this citadel appointed me, 
He was sincere and serious in his duty. 
I do not then abuse his confidence, 
If I preserye my fealty, in that, 
Which to my fealty was fiat delivered. 

Bitt. Say, then,. will you fulfil th' attainder on him ? 

Oor, (pcnuet re/lecHng — then om in deep dejection.) 
If it be so — if' all be as you say — 
If heVe betray'd the Emperor-, his master; 
Have sold the troops, have purposed todeli^rMr 
The strong holds of the country to the enemy — 
Yea, truly ! — there is no redemption for him— 
Yet it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 
For we were pages at the court of Bergau 
At the same period ; but I was- the senior. 

But. I have heard so ' ■ 

Oor. *Tis full, thirty years since then. 

A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends : 
Yet even then he had a daring soul : 
His frame of mind was serious and severe* 
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Beyond his years ; his dreams were of great objects. 

He walkM amidst us of a silent spirit, 

Communing with himself: yet I have known him 

Transported on a sudden into utterance 

Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour, 

His soul reveal'd itself, and he spake so 

That we look*d round perplex'd upon each other. 

Not knowing whether it were craziness. 

Or whether 't were a god that spoke in him. 

But. But was it where he fell two story high 
From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen asleep. 
And rose up free from injury ? From this day 
(It is reported) he betray'd clear marks 
Of a distempered fancy. 

Gor, He became, 

Doubtless, more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 
He made himself a Catholic. Marvellously 
His marvellous preservation had transformed him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 
He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 
But now our destinies drove us asunder : 
He pac'd with rapid step the way of greatness. 
Was count, and prince, duke regent, and dictator. 
And now is all, all this too little for him ; 
He stretches forth his hands for a king^s crown. 
And plunges in unfathomable ruin. 

But, No more, he comes. 
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ScEHB III. 

To these enter WdUenateinf in conversation with the bur- 
gomaster ofEgra. * 

WaL You were at one time a free town. I see* 
Ye bear the half eagle in yoar city arms. 
Why the half eagle only ? 

Bur, We were free,, 

Bnt for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remain'd in pledge to the Bohemian crown ; 
Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other half 
Being cancell'd till the empire ransom us, 
If ever that should be. 

Wal. Ye merit freedom. 

Only be firm and dauntless. Lend your ears 
To no designing, whispering court-minions. 
What may your imposts be ? 

Bur, So heavy that 

We totter under them. The garrison 
Lives at our costs. 

WaL 1 will relieve you. Tell me. 

There are some Protestants among you still ? 

(The Burgomaster hesitoUes.) 
Yes, yes ; I know it. Many lie conceal'd 
Within these walls — Confess now — ^you yourself — 

{Fixes his eye on him. The Burgom^uter akumed.) 
Be not alarm'd. I hate the Jesuits. 
Could my will have determin*d it, they had 
Been long ago expell'd the empire. Trust me — 
Mass-book or bible — *tis all one to me. 
Of that the world has had sufficient proof. 
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I built a churdi for the reform'd in Qlogan 
At my own instance. Hark'e, Bargomaster ! 
What is your name. 
Bur, Pachhfttbel, may it please you. 

Wal. Hark'e ! 

But let it ^o no further, what I now 
Disclose to you an confidence. 

{Laying Ats head on the Burgomaster^s shoulder 
with ascertain solemnity,) 

The times 
Draw near to their fulfilment, Burgomaster ! 
The high will fall, the low will be exalted. 
Hark*e ! But keep it to yourself ! The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy — 
A new arrangement is at hand. You saw 
The three moons that appear'd at once in the heaven. 
Bur. With wonder and affright ! 
Wal. Whereof did two 

Strangely transform themseWes to bloody daggers, 
And only one, the middle moon, remained 
Steady and clear. 
Bur. We applied it to the Turks. 

Wal. The Turks! That all?— I tell you, th«t two 
empires 
Will set in blood, in the east and in the west. 
And LuthVanism alone remain. 

(observing Gordon and Butler.) 

rfaith, 
*Twas a smart cannonading that we heard 
This evening, as we journeyed hitherward ; 
Twas on our left hand. Did you hear it here ? 
Qor. Distinctly. The wind brought it from the south. 
But. It seem'd to come from Weiden or from Neustadt. 
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Wed. *Tis likely. That's the roate the Swedes are 
taking. 
How strong is the garrison? 

Gor. Not quite two hundred 

Competent men, the rest are invalids. 

Wed. Good ! and how many in the vale of Jochim. 
Oor. Two hondred arqnehnssiers have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 

Wed, Gtood ! I commend yoar foresight. At the works 
too 
Ton have done somewhat? 

Oor. Two additional batteries 

I caused to be ran up. They were needless^ 
The Rhinegrave presses hazd upon as, General ! 

Wed. Ton have been watchfdl in yoar Emperor's 
service. 
I am content with you, Lieatenant-Colonel. 

(to Butler.) 
Release the oatposts in the vale of Jochim 
With all the stations in the enemy's roate. 

(to Gordon,) 
Governor, in yoar faithful hands I leave 
My wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 
Shall make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 
Of letters, to take leave of you, tog^ether 
With all tho regiments. 



^ 
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SCBNB IV. 

To these enter Count Tertsky. 

Ter, Joy^ General ; joy I I bring you welcome tidings. 

WaL And what may they be ? 

Ter» There has been an engagement 

At Neustadt \ the Swedes gained the victory* 

WaL From whence did you receive the intelligence? 

Ter» A countryman from Tirschenseil convey 'd it. 
Soon after sun rise did the fight begin ! 
A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forc'd their way into the Swedish camp ! 
The cannonade continued full two hours ; 
There were left dead upon the field a thousand 
Imperialists together, with their colonel ; 
Further than this he did not know. 

Wal, How came 

Imperial troops at Neustadt? Altringer, 
But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 
Count Galas' force collects at Frauenberg, 
And have not the full complement. Is it possible, 
That Suys, perchance, had ventured so far onward ? 
It cannot be. 

Ter, We shall soon know the whole. 

For here comes lUo, full of haste, and joyous. 



2 H 



.^ 
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SCBVB V. 

To these enter lUo. 

lUo. (to Wallenstein) A courier, Doke ! he wishes to 

speak with thee. 
Ter. (eagerly) Does he bring confirmation of the 

victory? 
Wal, (at the same time) What does he bring? Whence 

comes he ? 
IIU). From the Rhinegrave. 

And what he brings I can announce to you 
Before hand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes ; 
At Neustadt did Max. Piccolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavalry ; 
A murd*rous fight took place ; o'erpower'd by numbers 
The Pappenheimersall, with Max. their leader, 
(Wallemiexn shtudders and turns pale.) 
Were left dead on the field. 

Wal. (after a pause in a low voice) Where is the 
messenger? Conduct me to him. 
(Wcdlensteinis goings when Lady Neubrunn ru^s 
into the room. Some servarUs JbUow her and 
run across the stage.) 
Neub. Help! Help! 

Illo and Ter. (at the same time) What now ? 

Neub. The Princess !— 

Wal. and Ter. Does she know it? 

Nevb. (at the same time unth them) She is dying ! 

(hurries off the stage, and Wallenstein and Tertsky 
follow her.) 
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SCBNB VI. 

Butler and Gordon. 

Gor. What's this ? 

But, She has lost the man she lov'd — 

Young Piccolomini who fell in the battle. 

Gor. Unfortunate lady ! 

But. You have heard what III0 

Reporteth, that the Swedes are conquerors, 
And marching hitherward. 

Gor, Too well I heard it. 

But, They are twelve regiments strong, and there are 
five 
Close by us to protect the Duke. We have 
Only my single regiment ; and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strong. 

Gor. *Tis even so. 

But, It is not possible with, such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 

Gor. I grant it. 

But, Soon the numbers would disarm us, 

And liberate him. 

Gor. It were to be fear*d. 

But, {after a pause) Kjiow, I am warranty for the" 
event ; 
With my head have I pledg'd myself for his, 
Must make my word good, coat it what it will, 
And i£ alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 
Why — death makes all things certain ! 

Gor. Butler! What? 

Do I understand you ? GiAcious God ! You coold— 
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But. He must not live. 

Oor, And you can do the deed ! 

But. Either yon or I. This morning was his last. 

Gor. Yoa would assassinate him ? 

JBtt^. 'Tis my purpose. 

Oor. Who leans with his whole confidence upon you ! 

But. Such is his evil destiny ! 

Oor. Your General ! 

The sacred person of your General ! 

But. My General he haa been. 

Oor. That 'tis only 

An '* has been " washes out no villany. 
And without judgment pass'd ? 

But. The execution 

Is here instead of judgment. 

Oor. This were murder. 

Not justice. The most guilty should be heard. 

But. His guilt is clear, the Emperor has past judgment, 
And we but execute his will. 

Oor. We should not 

Hurry to realize a bloody sentence. 
A word may be recaird, a life can never be. 

But. Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 

Oor. No honest man's ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman's service. 

But. And no brave man loses 

His colour at a daring enterprise. 

Oor. A brave roan hazards life, but not his conscience. 

But. What then ? Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The unextinguishable flame of war ? 

Oor. Seize him, and hold him prisoners-do not kill 
him ! 

But. Had not the Emperor's army been defeated, 
I might have done so — ^But 'tis now past by. 
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Oor. O, wherefioxe opea'd I th» strong hold to him.? 

BtU. HiB destiny, and* not the piece, deetnoj^ him. 

Oor. Upon these ramparts, aabeseem'd & soldier, 
I had fallen, defending the Emperor's dtadel ! 

BtU. Yes ! and a thonsand gallant men haye periah'd. 

Gfor. Doing their duty — ^that adorns the man ! 
Bat murder's a black deed, and nature curses it. 

Bui. Qyrings out a paper) Here is the manifesto which 
commands us 
To gain possession of his person. See — 
It is address'd to you as well as me. 
Are you content to take the consequences^ 
If thro' our fault he escape to the enemy. 

Ctor. I ?— -Gtracious God ! 

But, Take it on youieelf. 

Come of it what it may, on you I li^ it. 

Chr. O Qod in Heaven ! 

But. Can you advise ought else 

Wheiaewith to exeente the Emperor's purpose ? 
Say, if you can. Eor I daaire his fall. 
Not his destruction. 

6or. Merciful Heaven ! what muat be, 

I see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings ! 

But, Mine is of harder stufiP ! Necessity 
In her rough school hath steel'd me. And this lUo, 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not survive him. 

Oor. I feel no pang for these. Their own bad heart 
Impell'd them, not the influence of the stars. 
'Twas they who strew'd the seeds o£ evil passions 
In his calm breast, and with offidons villany 
Water'd and nurs'd the pois'nons plants. May they 
Receive their earnests, to the uttermost mite ! 

2 H 2 
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But. And their death shall precede his ! 
We meant to have taken them alive this eveiiing 
Amid the merry-making of a feast, 
And keep them prisoners in the citadel. 
Rut this makes shorter work. I go this instant 
To give the necessary orders. 



SCBNB VII. 

To theK enter lUo cmd Tert^y. 

Ter. Oar luck is on the tarn. To-morrow come 
The Swedes — ^twelve thousand gallant warriors, Illo ! 
Then straightway for Vienna. Cheerily, friend ! 
What I meet such news with such a moody face? 

lUo. It lies with as at present to prescribe 
Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless traitors. 
Those skalking cowards that deserted us ; 
One has already done his bitter penance, 
The Piccolomini, be his the fate 
Of all who wish us evil ! This flies sure 
To the old man's heart ; he has, his whole life long. 
Fretted and toil'd to raise his ancient house 
From a Count's title to the name of Prince ; 
And now must seek a grave for his only son. 

But. 'Twas pity tho' ! A youth of such heroic 
And gentle temp'rament ! The Duke himself, 
Twas easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 

Illo* Hark'e, old friend ! That is the very point 
That never pleas'd me in our General — 
He ever gave the preference to the Italians. 
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Yea, at this very moment, by my soul ! 
He*d gladly see us all dead ten times over, 
Could he thereby recal his friend to life. 

Ter. Hush, hush! Let the dead rest ! This evening's 
business 
Is, who can fiurly drink the other down — 
Your regiment, lilo, gives the entertainment. 
Come ! we will keep a merry carnival — 
The night for once be day, and mid full glasses 
Will we expect the Swedish avantgarde. 

lUo. Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-day, 
For there's hot work before us, friends! This sword 
Shall have no rest, till it be bath*d to the hilt 
In Austrian blood. 

Oor. Shame, shame ! what talk is this, 

My Lord Field Marshal ? Wher^ore foam you so 
Against your Emperor? 

But, Hope not too much 

From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs ! 
How rapidly the wheel of fortune turns. 
The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

Illo. The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 
For this King Ferdinand of Hungary 
Is but a tyro. Galas ? He*B no luck, 
And was of old the ruiner of armies. 
And then this viper, this Octavio, 
Is excellent at stabbing in the bade, 
But ne*er meets Friedland in the open field. 

Ter, Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 
Fortune, we know can ne'er forsake the Duke ! 
And only under Wallenstein can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

Illo. The Duke will soon assemble 

A mighty army, all comes crowding, streaming 
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To bannerB, dedicate by deatiay 

To fame and prosperous foctime. I behold 

Old times come back again,, he will become 

Once more the mighty lord which he has been. 

How will the fools, whoVe now deserted him. 

Look then ? I can't but laugh to think of them ; 

For lands will he present to all his fiienda; 

And like a king and ^nperor reward 

True services ; but we've the nearest claims. 

(To Qord&n,) 

You will not be forgotten. Governor ! 

He'll take you from this nest, and bid you shine 

In, higher station : your fidelity 

Well merits it. 
Gor. 1 am content already. 

And wish to climb no higher; where great height is. 

The fall must needs be great. ** Great height, gpraat 
depth." 
Illo. Here you have no more business for to-morrow ; 

The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 
Come, Tertsky, it is supper-tima« What think you? 

Say, shall we have the state illuminatec^ 

In honour of the Swede ? And who refuses 

To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 
Ter. Nay, Nay ! not that, it. will not please the Duke— 
Illo, What! we are mastejrs-here; no soul i^ialldare 
Avow himself imperial where we've the. rule. 
Gordon ! Good night, and, for the last time, take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 
To make secure ; the watchword may be alter'd 
At the stroke of ten ; deliver in the keys 
To the Duke himself, and then you're quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for* on to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citade|. 
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Ter. {oBheU going, to Butler.) You come though to 

the castie. 
But. At the right time. 

[EaceurU Tertaky cmd lllo. 



SCBNB VIIT. 
Gordon and, Butler. 

Oor, {looking after them) Unhappy man! How free 
from all foreboding ! 
They rush into the out spread net of murder, 
In the blind drunkenness of victory ; 
I have no pity for their fate. This lUo, 
This overflowing and fool-hardy villain 
That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor's blood. 

But. Do as he order'd you. Send round patroles, 
Take measures for the citadel's security ; 
When they are within I close the castle gate. 
That nothing may transpire. 

Oor, {with earnest anxiety) Oh ! haste not so ! 

Nay, stop ; first tell me 

But. You have heard already, 

To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone is ours. They make good expeditions. 
But we will make stiil greater. Fare you well. 

Gfor. Ah! your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, 
Butler, 
I pray you, promise me ! 

But. The sun has set; 

A fateful evening doth descend upon us, 
And brings on their long night ! Their evil stars 
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Deliver them aaarm'd into our hands, 

And from their drunken dream of golden fortunes 

The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well, 

The Duke was ever a great calculator ; 

His fellow-men were figures on his chess-hoard, 

To move and station, as his game required. 

Other men's honour, dignity, good name, 

Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience of it : 

Still calculating, calculating still. 

And yet at last his calculation proves 

Erroneous ; the whole game is lost ; and lo! 

His own life will he found among the fidrfeits. 

Oor. O think not of his errors now ; rememher 
His greatness, his munificence, think on all 
The lovely features oi^ bis character, 
On all the noble exploits of his life, 
And let them, like an angel's arm, unseen 
Arrest the lifted sword. 

But. It is too late. 

I suffer not myself to feel compassion, 
Dark thoughts and bloody are my duty now : 

{grasping Gordon's hcmd.) 
Gordon ! Tie not ray hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him), 
Yet 'tis not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his mm^rer. 'Tis his evil fate. 
Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the office. 
In vain the human being meditates 
Free action. He is but the wire work'd* puppet 
Of the blind power, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 

* We doubt the propriety of putting so blasphemous a sentiment 
in the mouth of any character .^^T. 
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What too would it avail him, if there were 
A something pleading for Mm in my heart-^ 
Still I must kill him. 

Gor. If yx>ar heart speak to you, 

Follow its impulse. 'Tie the voice of God. 
Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
BedewM with hlood, his blood ? Believe it not ! 

But. Tou know not. Ask not ! Wherefore should it 
happen, 
That the Swedes gain*d the victory, and hasten 
With such forc'd marches hitherward ? Fain would I 
Have given him to the Emperor^s mercy. — Gordon ! 
I do not wish his blood — But I must ransom 
The honour of my word — ^it lies in pledge — 
And he must die, or 

(jpasdonately grasping Gordon's hand,) 
Listen then, and know ! 
I am dishonoured if the Duke escape us. 

Oor. O ! to save such a man — — 

But, What ! 

Gor, It is worth 

A sacrifice. — Come, friend ! be noble-minded ! 
Our own heart, and not other men's opinions, 
Forms our true honour. 

But. (with a oold and haugJity air) He is a 

great lord. 
This Duke — and I am but of mean importance. 
This is what you would say ? Wherein concerns it 
The world at large, you mean to faint to me, 
Whether the man of low extraction keeps 
Or blemishes his honour-— 
So that the man of princely rank be sav'U. 
We all do stamp. our value on oursehres. 
The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 
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There does not live on earth the man so station 'd^ 
That I despise myself compared with him. 
Man is made great or little by his own will ; 
Because I am tme to mine, therefore he dies. 

Gor. I am endeavoaring to move a rock. 
Thou hadst a mother, yet no human feelings. 
I cannot hinder yon, bat may some god 
Rescue him from you ! [Exit Gordon. 



SCBNB IX. 

But. (dUme) I treasur'd my good name all my life 

long; 
The Duke has cheated me of life's best jewel. 
So that I blush before this poor weak Gordon ! 
He prizes above all his fealty ; 
His conscious soul accuses him of nothing ; 
In opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty ; 
Me in a weaker moment passion warp'd ; 
I stand beside him, and must feel myself 
The worse man of the two. What, though the world 
Is ignorant of my purposed treason, yet 
One man does know it, and can prove it too^- 
High-minded Piccolomini ! 
There lives the man who can dishonour me ! 
This ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 
Duke Friediand, thou or I — Into my own hands 
Fortune delivers me — ^The dearest thing a man has is 

himself. 

(The curtcdn drops.) 
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ACT IV. 

Scene — Butter's Chamber, 

SCBNB 1. 

BiUler^ Major, and GeraJdin* 

Bui. Find me twelve strong dragoons, arm .them with 
pikes, 
For there must be no firing—— 
Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 
And soon as the desert is serv'd up, rush all in 
And cry — ^Who is loyal to the Emperor ? 
I will overturn the table — while you attack 
Illo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 
The castle-palace is well barr*d and guarded.. 
That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke. — Go instantly ; 
Have you yet sent for Captain Devereux 
And the Macdonald ? 

Oer» They*!! be here anon. 

[Exit Oeraldifk, 

But, Here's no room for delay. The citizens 
Declare for him ; a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Duke 
A Prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
And golden times* Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 
Have volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 
Despatch then be the word. For enemies 
Threaten us from without and JFrom within. 

St I 
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SCENB il. 

Butler, Captain Deoereux, and Macdonald. 

Macd. Here we are, General. 

Dev, What's to be the watchword ? 

But. Long'live the Emperor! 

Both, (recoiling) How? 

But. Live the House of Austria I 

Dev, Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland? 

Macd. Have we not march'd to this place to protect 
him? 

But, Protect a traitor, and his couDtry's enemy ! 

Dev. Why, yes ! in his name you administered 
Our oath. 

Macd, And followed him yourself to Egra. 

But. I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

Dev, So, then ! 

Macd. An alter*d case! • • 

But, (to Devereux) Thou wretched man! 

So easily leav'st thou thy oath and colours ? 

Dev, The devil 1 — I but followed your example,. 
If you could prove a villain, why not we ? 

Macd, We've nought to do with ^Mnfttn^— -that's your 
business. 
You are our Qeneral, and give out the orders ; 
We follow you, tho' the track lead to hell. 

But. {jouppeaaed!) Good then ! we know each other. 

Macd, I should hope so. 

Dev, Soldiers of fortune are we — ^who bids most, 
He has us. ^ 

Macd. »Tis e'en sal 
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BuU Well, for the pTesent 

Ye must remain honest and faithful soldiers. 

Dev, We wish no other. 

But, Aye, and make your fortunes. 

Macd, That is still better. 

But. Listen ! 

BotK We attend. 

But, It is the Emperor's will and ordinance 
To seize the person of the Prince-Duke Friedland, 
Alive or dead. 

Dev. It runs so in the letter. 

Macd, Alive or dead — ^these were the very words. 

But. And he shall be rewarded firom the State . 
In land and gold, who prolfiars aid thereto. 

Dev, Ay ? That sounds well. The words sound always 
well 
That travel hither from the court. Yes ! yes ! 
We know already what court-words import. 
A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 
Or an old charger, or a parchment patent. 
And such like. — ^The Prince4)uke pays better, 

Macd. Yes, 

The Dnke*s a splendid paymaster. 

But, All over 

With that, my friends 1 His lucky stars are set. 

Mood. And is that certain ? 

But. You have my word for it. 

Dev. His lucky fortunes all past by ? 

But. For ever* 

He is as poor as we. 

Macd. As poor as we ? 

Dev. Maodonald, we'll desert him. 

But. We'll desert him ? 

Full twenty thousand have done that already ; 
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We most do more, my countrymen } In short — 
We — we must kill him. 

Both. {iiarHng haek) Kill him • 

But, Yes! must kill him. 

And for that purpose have I .chosen yon. 

Both. Us! 

But. Ton, Captain Deverenx, and the Maodonald. 

Dev. (after a pmue) Choose you some other. 

But. What? art dastaxdly? N 

Thon, with full thirty lives to answer for—; 
ThoQ conscieotious of a sodden ? 

Deo. Nay» 

To assassinate oar lord and general — 

Macd. To whom weVe sworn a soldier's oath — 
. But. The oath 

Is nnll, for Friedland is a traitor. 

Dev. No, no ! It is too bad I 

Mcbcd. Yes, by my sool ! 

It is too bad. One has a conscience too — 

Deo. If it were not our chieftain » who so long 
Has issued the commands, and claim'd our duty« 

But. Is that the objection ? 

Dev. Were it my own father. 

And the Emperor's sevrice should demand it of me. 
It might be done perhaps — But we are soldiers^ 
And to assassinate our chief Commander, 
That is a sin, a foul abomination. 
From which no monk or confessor absolves us. 

But. I am your Pope, and give you absolution. 
Determine quickly ! 

Dev. Twill not do \ 

Macd. Twontdo! . 

But. Well, off then ! and — send Pestalutz to me. 

Dev. (hesitotet) The Pestalutz — 
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Macd, What may you want with him ? 

But. If you reject it, we can find enough — 

Dev. Nay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
As weil as any other. What think you, 
Brother Macdonald? 

Mood. Why if he must fall, 

And wiU fall, and it can*t be otherwise. 
One would not give place to this Pestalutz. 

Dev. (after aome r^fieciUm) When do you purpose he 
8houl(l fall ? 

But. This night. 

To-morrow will the Swedes be at our gates 

Dev. You take upon yon all the consequences ! 

But. I take the whole npcm me. 

Dev. And it is 

The Emperor's will, his express absolute will ? 
For we have instances, that folks may like 
The murder, and yet hang the murderer. 

But. The manifesto says — alive or dead. 
Aliyer»-*ti8 not possible — ^you see it is not. 

Dev. Well, dead then ! dead ! But how can we come 
at him ? 
The town is fiU*d with Tertsky's soldiery. 

Macd. Ay ! and then Tertsky still remains, and.IUo— 

But, With these we shall begin — ^you understand me ? 

Dev. How ? And must they too perish ? 

But. They the first. 

Macd. Hear, Devereux I A bloody evening this. 

Dev. Have you a man for that ? Commission me-» 

But. Tis given in trust to Major Qeraldin ; 
This is a carnival night, and there's a feast 
Given at the Castle — there we shall surprise them, 
And hew them down. The Pestalutz, and Lesley, 
Have that commission-- soon as that is finished — . 

2x2 
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Dev, Hear General ! It will be all one to you. 
Hark*e ! let me exchange with Geraldin. 

But, 'Twill be the leaser danger with the Dnke. 

Dev, Danger 1 The devil 1 What do ]^oa think me. 
General ? 
TiB the J>ake*8 eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

Bitt. What can his eye do to thee ? 

Dev. Death and hell I 

Thon know*8t that I'm no milk-aop, (General! 
But 'tis not eight days, since the Dnke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on ! and then for him to see me 
Standing before him with the pike, his mnrderer. 
That eye of his looking iqpon this coat — 
Why — ^why — ^the devil fetch me ! I'm no milk-sop ! 

jBu^. The Dnke presented thee this good warm ooat^ 
And thon, a needy wight, hast pangs of conscience 
To ran him throagh the body in retam. 
A coat that is- far better and far wanner 
Did the Emperor give to him, the Prince's mantle. 
How doth he thank the Emperor ? With revolt,. 
And treason. 

Dev. Thatistme. The devil take 

Such thankers ! I'll despatch him. 

Buf . And wottld'st quiet 

Thy conscience, thon hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat; so canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits. 

Dev, You are right. 

That did not strike me. I'll pull off the coat— . 
So there's an end of it. 

Macd, Yes, but there's anotheif 

Point to be thought of. 

But, And what's that, Maodonald? 
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Macd, What avails sword or dagger against him? 
He is not to be wonnded — ^he is — 

But, (starting vp) What? 

Macd. Safe against, shot, apd stab and slash ! Hard 
frozen, 
Secar*d, and warranted by the black art ! 
His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

Dev, In Inglestadt there was just another — 
His whole skin was the same as steel ; at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with g^nstoeks. 

Macd. Hear what I'll do. 

Dev. Well? 

Macd. In the cloister here 

There's a Dominican, my countryman. 
I'll make him dip my sword and pike for me 
In holy water, and say over them 
One of his strongest blessings. That's probatum ! 
Nothing can stand .'gainst that. 

But. So do, Macdonald I 

But now go and select from out the regiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows. 
And let them take the oaths to the Emperor. 
Then, when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are pass'd, conduct them, silently as may be. 
To th' house — ^I will myself be not far off. 

Dev. But how do we get through Hartschier and 
Gordon, 
That stand on guard there in the inner chamber? 

But. I have made myself acquainted with the place. 
I lead you through a back-door that's defended 
By one many only. Me my rank and office 
Give access to the Duke at every hour, 
ril go before you — with one pointed-stroke 
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Cut Hartchier's vind-pipe, and make way for you. 

Dev. A.nd when we are there, by what means shall we 
gain 
The Duke*8 bed-chamber» withont his alarming 
The servants of the Court ; for he has here 
A numerous company of followers. 

But, The attendants fiXL the right wing ; he hates 
bustle, 

And lodges in the left wing quite alone. 

Dev. Were it well orer— hey, Macdonald? I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, deril knows ! 

Macd. And I too. 'Tis too great a personage. 
People will hold us for a brace of villains. 

But. In plenty, honour, splendour.-— Ton may saMy 
Laugh at the people's babble. 

Dev, If the business 

Squares with one*s honour^— if that be quite cortain-^ 

But. Set your hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Fer- 
dinand 
His crown and empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

Dev, And *tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor? 

But, Yes ! — Yes ! — ^to rob him of ins crown and life. 

Dev. And he must fall by the executioner's hands, 
Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 
AUve? 

But. It were his certain destiny. 

Dev, Well ! Well ! Come then, Macdonald, he shall 
not 
Lie long in pain. 

[Exeunt Butler through one dooTt MacdonM a/nd 
Devereux through the other. 
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SCBNB HI. 

Scene-Hi Qoihic and gloomy apartment at the Ducheu 
FriedUmd's. . Thekla on a seat, pale, her eyes cIoMd. 
The Duchess and Lady Neubrunn busied about her» 
WdUenstein and the Countess in conversation, 

Wal, How knew she it bo soon ? 

Coun, She seems to have 

Foreboded some misfortune. The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the Imperial army. frightenM her. 
I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 
The Swedish courier, and with sudden questioning. 
Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 
Too late we miss'd her, hastened after her. 
We found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 

Wal. ' A heavy, heavy blow I 

And she so unprepar*d ! Poor child ! How is it ? 

(twming to the Duchess) 
Is she coming to herself? 

Duch. Her eyes are opening. 

Coun. She lives. 

Thek, (Ux}king round her) Where am I ? 

Wal» {steps to her, raiting her up in his arms) Come 
cheerly, Thekla ! be my own brave girl ! 
See, there's thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father's arms. 

IMi. (standing up) Where is he? Is he gone? 

Dtto^. Who gone, my daughter? 

Thek, He— the man who utter'd 

That word of misery. 
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Dudt. O I think notof it. 

My TbekU ! 

Wal. Give her aorrow leave to talk ! 

Let her oomplaiii— mini^ your tean with her's. 
For she hath sniler'd a deep angniah ; hat 
She'll riie saperior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath aU her father's Dnrobdwri heart. 

Thdt, I am not ill. See, 1 have power to stand. 
Why does my mother we^? Have I ahurm'd her? 
It is gone by — ^I reo^ect myself. 

(She caaU her eye» rouatd the room, at aeddng some 
one,) 
Where is he ? Please yon, do not hide him from me. 
Yon see, I have strength enongh: now I will hear hin. 

DucK No, never shall this messenger of evil 
Enter again into thy presence, Th^la. 

Thek. My &tfaer-~ 

Wal. Dearest daughter! 

Thek. I'm not weak— 

Shortly I shall be quite myself again. 
Yoa'U grant me one request ? 

Wal. Name it, my daughter. 

Thek. Permit the stranger to be call'd to me. 
And grant me leave, that by myself I may 
Hear his report and question him. 

Duch.^ No. never ! 

Cown. 'Tis not advisable — assent not to it. 

Wal. Hush! Wherefore woold'st thou speak with 
him, my daughter? 

Thek. Knowing the whole, I shall be more collected; 
I will not be deceiv'd. My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. I will not be spar'd. 
The worst is said already : I can hear 
Nothing of deeper anguish ! 
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Coun. and Duch, Do it not. 

Thek. The horror overpowered me by sarprtse. 
My heart betray'd me in the stranger's presence ; 
He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 
I sank into his arms ; and that has sham'd me. 
I must replace myself in his esteem, 
And I must speak with him, perforce, that he. 
The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 

Wed. I see she is in the right, and am inclin'd 
To grant her this request of hers. Go, call him. 
(Lady Nevibnum goes to call himJ) 

DucK But I, thy mother, will be present — 

TAcfc. Twere 

More pleasing to me, if alone I saw him : 
Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 
Collectedly. 

Wai. Permit her her own will. 

, Leave her alone with him ; for there are sorrows, 
Where, of necessity, the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom. 
Not in her mother's arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 
It is mine own brave girl. 1*11 have her treated 
Not as a woman , but the heroine. (Qoing.) 

Coun, {detaining him) Where art thou going ? I heard 
Tertsky say 
That *tis thy purpose to depart from hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. • 

Wal. Yes, ye stay here, plac'd under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

Couni O take us with you, brother* 

Leave us not in this gloomy solitude 
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To brood o'er anxious thoughts. The mists of doubt 
Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 

Wal, Who speaks of evil ? I entreat you, sister. 
Use words of better omen. 

Coun. Then take us with yoa. 

leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart—^ 

These walls breathe on me, like a church-yard vault. 

1 cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 
Come, sister, join you your entreaty ! — ^Niece, 
Your*8 too. We all entreat you, take us with you ! 

Wal, The place's evil omens will I change, 
Making it that whith shields and shelters for me 
My best-belov'd. 

Neub. (returning) The Swedish officer. 

Wal. Leave her alone with him. [Bxit, 

Duch, {to Thekla, who stoftts and shivert) There— pale 
as death ! — Child, 'tis impossible 
That thou should'st speak with him. Follow thy mother. 

Thek, The Lady Neubrunn then may stay with me. 

[Exeunt Dudheu anddmnteu. 



SCBNB IV« 

ThekUif the Su>0Sith Captain, Lady Neubrunn. 

Copt, (reapectfidly approaching her) Princess — I roust 
entreat your gentle pardon — 
My inconsiclerate rash speech — How could I — 
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Thek, {vjith digntty) Yoa have beheld me in my agony. 
A most distresafal accident occasion'd 
You, from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant. 

Capt, I fear yoa hate my presence^ 

For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

TTiek, The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from yoa. 
The horror which came o'er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement. May it please you. 
Continue it to the end. 

Capt. Princess, 'twill 

Renew your anguish. 

Thek, I am firm.— 

I will be firm. Well — how began the engagement? 

Capt. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
Intrench'd but insecurely in our camp, 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dost 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimen, 
Their horses at full speed, broke thro* the lines. 
And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the others— 
The infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring lead er 

(Thekla hetrayi agitcaion in her gestures. The 
officer pauses till she makes a sign to him to 
proceed.) 

Both in van and flanks 
With our whole cavalry we now receiv'd them, 
Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretch'd out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 
They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 

2 K 
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And as they stood on every side wedg*d in, 
The Rhinegrave to their leader call'd aloud. 
Inviting a sarrender; bat their leader, 
Young Piccolomini ■ 

(Thekla, om giddy, gratp$ a chair.) 
Known by his {dume. 
And his long hair, gave signal. for Uie trenches ; 
Himself leapt first, the regiment all plang*d after.--* 
His charger, by an halbert gor*d, reared up, 
Flung him with violence off, and over him 

The horses, now no longer to be curb'd 

(TKekla, wlio has accompanied the last speech uri^ 
aU the marks of increaging agony ^ tremblet 
through her whole frame, and is. falling. The 
Lady Neubruwn runs to her, and receives her in 
her arms.) 
Neub. My dearest Lady- 
Capt. I retire. 

Thek. Tis over. 

Proceed to the conclusion. 

Capt. . Wild despair 

Inspired the troops with frenzy when they saw 
Their leader perish ; every thought of rescue 
Was spum'd ; they fought like wounded tigers ; their 
Frantic resistance rous*d our soldiery ; 
A murderous fight took place, nor was the contest 
Finished before their last man fell. 

Thek, (faltering) And whe ro 

Where is — Tou have not told me all. 

Capt. (after a pause) This morning 

We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment ; the whole army 
FoUow*d the bier. A laurel deck'd his coffin ; 
The sword of the deceas'd was plac'd upon it. 
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In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave's self. 
Nor tears were wanting ; for there are among us 
Many, who had themselves experienced 
The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 
All were affected at his fate. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have sav'd him ; but himself 
Made vain th' attempt—'tis said he wish'd to die. 
Nevb. (to Thekla, who ha8 hidden her cofwtUetwmce) 

Look up, my dearest Lady 

Thek, Where is hit grave ? 

Copt* At Neustadt, Lady ; in a cloister church 
Are his remains deposited, until 
We can receive directions from his father. 
Thek, What is the cloister's name ? 
Capt, Saint Catharine's^ 

Thek, And how far is it thither ? 
Capt, Near twelve leagues. 

Thek, And which the way ? 
Capt, You go by Tirschenreit 

And Falkenberg, through our advanced posts. 

Thek, Who 

Is their commander ? 
Capt. Colonel Seckendorf. 

(Thekla steps to the table, and takes a ring from 
« casket.) 
Thek, You have beheld me in my agony. 
And shown a feeling heart. Please you, accept 

(gitnng him the ring) 
A small memorial of this hour. Now go ! 
Capt. (oonfitsed) Princes s • 

(Thekla silently makes signs to him to go, and 
turns from him. The Captain lingers, and is 
about to speak. Lady Neubrwm repeats ike 
dgnal, and he retires.) 
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SCBNB v. 

Thekla, Lady NeiArwm, 

Thek» (faUa on Lady Neubrwvn^a neck) Now, gentle 
Neabnmn, show me the affection 
Which thou hast ever promis'd — ^prove thyself 
My own true friend and faithful fellow-pilgrim. 
This night we must away ! 

Neub. Away ! and whither ? 

Thek. Whither ! There is but one place in the world. 
Thither where he lies buried ! To his coffin I 

Neub, What would you do there ? 

Thek. Whatdothei^? 

That wouldst thou not have ask'd, hadst thou e*er loT*d. 
There, there is ail that still remains of him. 
That single spot is the whole earth to me. 

Neub. That place of death 

Thek. Is now the only place, 

Where life yet dwells for me: detain me not! 
Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from hence. 

Neub. Your father^s rage^^ 

Thek. That time b past 
And now I fear no human being's rage. 

Neiib. The sentence of the world ! The tongue of 
calumny ! 

Thek. Whom am 1 seeking? Him who is no 
more. 
Am I then hastening to the arm s ' O God { 
I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

Neub. And we alone, two helpless feeble women ? 
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Theft. We will take weapons; my arm shall protect 
thee. 

Neub, In the dark night-time ? 

Thek, Darkness will conceal us. 

Neub. This rough tempestaons night- ■ 

Theh, Had he a soft hed 

Under the hoo& of his war-horses f 

Nevb. Heaven ! 

And then the many posts of the enemy ! — 

Thek, They are human beings. Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth. 

Neub. The journey's weary length — 

Thdt, The pilgrim, travelling to a distant shrine 
Of hope and healing, doth not count the leagues. 

Neub. How can we pass the gates ? 

Thek. Qold opens them. 

Go, do but go. 

Neub, Should we be recogniz'd — 

Thek. la a despairing woman, a poor fugitive, 
"Will no one seek the dangter of Duke Friedland. 

Neub, And where procure we horses for our flight ? 

Thek. My equerry procures them. Go and fetch him. 

Neub. Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord ? 

Thek. He will. Go, only go. Delay no longer. 

Neub. Dear lady ! and your mother ? 

Thek. Oh ! my mother ! 

Neub. So much as she has snffer*d too already ; 
Your tender mother — Ah ! how ill prepar*d 
For this last anguish ! 

Thek. Woe is me ! my mother ! 

{Pauaes.) 
Go instantly. 

Neub, But think what you are doing ! 

2 k2 
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Thek. What can be thought, already has been thoaght, 

Neub, And being there, vrhat parpose you to do? 

Thek. There a Divinity will prompt my soul. 

Neub, Tour heart, dear lady, is disquieted ! 
And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

Thek, To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 
It draws me on, I know not what to name it; 
Resistless does it draw me to his grave. 
There will my heart be eas*d, my tears will flow. 

hasten, make no further questioning ! 
There is no rest for me till I have left 
These walls — ^they fall in on me — ^A dim power 
Drives me from hence — Oh mercy ! What a feeling! 
What pale and hollow forms are those ! They fill. 
They crowd the place ! I have no longer room here ! 
Mercy ! Still more ! More still ! The hideous swarm ! 
They press on me ; they chace me from these walls 
Those hollow, bodiless forms of living men ! 

Neub. You frighten me so, lady, that no longer 

1 dare stay here myself. I go and call 

Rosenberg instantly. [Exit Lady NetArunn. 
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Thek, His spirit *tis that calls me : *tis the troop 
Of his true followers, who offered up 
Themselves t' avenge his death ; and they accuse me 
Of an ignoble loitering — they woald not 
Forsake their leader even in death — they died for him ! 

And shall I live? 

For me, too, was that laurel garland twin'd 
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That decks hU bier. Life is an empty casket. 
I throw it from me. O, my only hope ; 
To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds — 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth ! 

[Exit ThOUa.* 

(The curtain drops.) 

* The loUloquy of Thekla consisU, in the origlnsl, of six and 
twenty lines, twenty of which are in rhTmes of irregular recnrrenoe. 
I thought it prudent to abridge it. Indeed, the whole leene between 
Thekla and LadyNeubrunn might, perhaps, have been omitted 
without injury to the play. 
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ACT V. 

Soenet a Saloon, termifuUed by a gaUery loAicfc extendi 
far into the hack-grotrnd, 

SCBNB I. 

Wallentteinf (titting at a table,) The Sweduih Captain, 

(itomding h^ore him.) 

Wal, Commend me to your lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune ; and if you have seen me 
Deficient in the expressions of that joy, ' 

Which such a victory might well demand, > 

Attribute it to no lack of good will, i 

For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farewell, i 

And for your trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
I The citadel shall be surrender*d to you, 

On your arrival. 

(The Swedish Captain retires. WaUenstein sits 
lost in thought, his eyes faced txicafUly, aind hiz 
head sustained by his hand. The Countess 
Tertsky enters, stands before him awhile, undb- 
served hy him ; ai length he starts, sees her, a^nd 
recollects himself.) 
Wed. Com*st thou from her ? Is she restored ? How 

is she ? 
Coun. My sister tells me she was more collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 
. She has now retired to rest. 

Wal. The pang will soften. 

She will shed tears. 
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Cown, I find thee altered too, 

My brother ! After such a victory 
I had expected to have found in thee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm ! 
Sustain, uphold us ! For our light thou art. 
Our sun. 

Wal, Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where's 

Thy husband. 

Coun. At a banquet — he and lUo. 

Wal. (rises and strides across the saloon,) The night's 
far spent. Betake thee to thy chamber. 

Coun. Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee ! 

Wed. (moves to the window,) There is a busy motion 
in the Heaven, 
The wind doth chace the flag upon the tower. 
Fast fly the clouds, the sickle of the moon, * 
Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 
No form of star is visible ! That one 
White stain of light, that single glimm'ring yonder, 

* These four lines are expressed in the original with exquisite 
felioity. 

Am Himmel ist geichKstige Bewegting, 
Des Thunnes Fahne jagt der Wind, echnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, die Monde»'fiehel %oankt, 
Und dutch die Nacht snckt ungewlsae Helle. 
The word " moon-eicUe," reminds me of a passage in Harris, as 
quoted by Johnson, under the word " falcated." " The enligh- 
tened part of the moon appears In the form of a sieUe or reaping- 
hook, which is while she is moving from the conjunction to the op- 
position, or from the new moon to the full ; but from full to a new 
again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark /abated." 
The words " wanken " and " schweben " are not easily trans- 
lated. The English words, by which we attempt to render them, 
are either vulgar or pedantic, or not of sufficiently general sppUca- 
tlon. 
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Is from Cawiopeia^ and therein 
Is Jupiter, (a pauie.) Bat now 
The blackness of the tronbled element hides him ! 

(He nnkt tnio prcfownd meUxM^tolyt and look* 

vacawUy into the dtstonce J 
Coun, (tooka on him moumfiiUy, then groups his 
hamd.) 

What art thou brooding on ? 
WaX. Methinks, 

If I bat saw him, *twoald be well with me. 
He is the star of my nativity. 
And often marrelloasly hath his aspect 
Shot strength into my heart. 
Coun. Thou'lt see him again. 

Wal. {remaim for a while with ohsent vhind, then oa- 
awma a livelier fncmner, and turns suddenly 
to the Countess,) 
See him again ? O never, never again. 
Coun. How? 

Wal. He is g^ne — is dast. 

Coun. Whom mean'st thou then ? 

Wal. He the more fortunate ! yea, he hath finished ! ' 
For him there is no longer any future — 
His life is bright — ^bright without spot it wcls. 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mis -hap. 
Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 
No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. O 'tis well 
With him! but who knows what the coming hour, 
Veil'd in thick darkness, brings for us! 

Coun. Thou speakest 

Of Piccolomiui. What was his death ? 
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The courier had just left thee, as I came. 

(Wallenatein by a motion of his hand makes signs 
to her to he silent.) 
Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 
Let us look forward into sunny days. 
Welcome with joyous heart the victory, 
Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-day, 
For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 
To thee he died, when first he parted from thee. 

Wal. This anguish will be wearied down,* 1 know ; 
What pang is permanent with man ? From th* highest, 
As from the vilest thing of every day 
He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life. 
For O ! he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transformed for me the real to a dream. 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils. 
The heavirful is vanished — and returns not. 

Coim. O be not treacherous to thy own power. 
Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 
Itself. Thou lov*st and prizest virtues in him. 
The which thyself did*st plant, thyself unfold. 

•Wal. (stepping to the door,) Who interrupts us now at 
this late hour ? 
It is the Governor. He brings the keys 

« A very inadequate translation of the original. 
" Verschmerzen werd ich diesen Schlag, das weias ich, ' 
Dennwas verschmente nicht der Manach \" 

L1TBBALI.T. 
I shall grieve doum this blow, of that Pm conscious ; 
What does not man grieve down! 
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Of the Citadel. 'Tie midnight. Leave me, sister ! 

Coun. O 'tis so hard to me this night to leave thee — 
A hoding fear possesses me ! 

Wal, Fear? Wherefore? 

Coutn, Shouldst thoa depart this night, and we at 
waking 
Never more find thee ! 

Wal, Fancies ! 

Coun. O my soul 

Has long been weighed down by these dark foreboding^. 
And if I combat and repel them waking, 
They still rush down upon my heart in dreams. 
I saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 
Sit at a banquet, gorgeously attir'd. 

Wal. This was a dream of favourable omen» 
That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

Coun. To-day I dreamt that I was seckk-iog.thee 
In thy own chamber. As I enter'd, lo ! 
It was no more a chamber, the Chartremse 
At Gitschin 'twas, which thou thyself hast founded^ 
And where it is thy will that thou should'st be 
Interred. 

Wal. Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 

Coun. What dost thou not believe, that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 

Wal. There Lb no doubt that there eiust such voices. 
Tet I would not call them 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events ; 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the fourth Henry's death. 
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Did ever vex aad haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravaillac arm'd himself therewith. 
His quiet mind forsook him ; the phantasma 
Started him in his Louvre, chac'd him forth 
Into the open air ; like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 
And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet, that ev*n then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 

Cowi And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes nothing ? 

Wal, Nothing. 

Be wholly tranquil. 

Coun. And another time 

I hasten*d after thee, and thou ran'st from me 
Thro' a long suit, thro* many a spacious hall. 
There seem'd no end of it — door creek*d and clapp'd ; 
I follow *d panting, but could not overtake thee ; 
When on a sudden did I feel myself 
Grasp*d from behind — the hand was cold, that grasp'd 

me— 
*Twas thou, and thou did'st kiss me, and there seemed 
A crimson covering to envelope us. 

Wal. That is the crimson tap'stry of my chamber. 

Coun, {g€unng on him,) If it should come to that — if 
I should see thee. 
Who standest now before me in the fullness 
Oflife— 

{ShefaUs on his breast and weeps,) 

Wal. The £mperor*s proclamation weighs upon thee— 
Alphabets wound not — and he finds no hands. 

2 L 
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Coun. If he should find them, my resoWe is taken — 
I bear about me my support and refuge. 

[Eorit Countesi. 



SCBNB II. 

Wallengteifiy Gordon. 

Wal. All quiet in the town ? 
Oor, The town is quiet. 

Wed. I hear a boisterous music ! and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers ? 

Oor, There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Tertsky, and Field Marshal Illo. . 

Wal. In honour of the victory. — This tribe 
Can show their joy in nothing else but feasting. 

{Rings. The Qroom of the Chamber enters.) 
Unrobe me. I will lay me down to sleep. 

(Wallensiein takes the keys from Gordon.) 
So we are guarded from all enemies, 
And shut in with sure friends. 
For all must cheat me, or a face like this 
(Fixing his eye on Gordon.) 
Was ne'er a hypocrite's mask. 

{The Groom of the Chamber takes off his mantle, 
collar t a/nd scarf.) 
Wal. Take care-— what is that? 

Gro. of the Cha/m. The golden chain is snappM in two. 
Wal. Well, it has lasted long enough. Here — give it. 
(He takes and looks at the chain.) 
'Twas the first present of the Emperor. 
He hung it round me in the war of Friule, 
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He being then Archduke ; and I have worn it 

Till now from habit ' 

From superstition if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a Talisman to me. 

And while I wore it on my neck in faiths 

It was to chain to me all my life long, 

The volatile fortune, whose first pledge it was. 

Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 

Must spring up for me ; for the potency 

Of this charm is dissolved. 

(Groom of the Chamber retires with the vestments, 
Wallenatein rises, takes a stride across the roomt 
arid startds at last hefore Gordon in a postv/re of 
ineditationJ) 

How the old time returns upon me ! I 

Behold myself once more at Burgau, where 

We two were pages of the court together. 

We oftentimes disputed : thy intention 

Was ever good ; but thou wert wont to play 

The moralist and preacher, and would'st rail at me — 

That I strove after things too high for me. 

Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreams, 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 

— Thy wisdom hath been prov'd a thriftless friend 

To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 

A superannuated man, and (but 

That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable comer 

Go out, like an untended lamp. 
Gor. My Prince ! 

With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat. 

And watches from the shore the lofty ship 

Stranded amid the storm. 

Wal; Art thou already 
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In harboar then, old man? Well ! I am not. 
The anconqner*d apirit drives me o'er Ufe'a hillows ; 
My planks still firm, my canvass swelling proudly. 
Hope is my goddess still, and yoath my inmate ; 
And while we stand thos front to front almost, 
I might presame to say, that the swift years 
Have pass*d by powerless o'er my onblanch'd hair. 

(He moves with longttrides across the saioon, and 
remains on the opposite side, over against QoT" 
don,) 
Who now persists in calling Fortune ialse ? 
To me she has prov*d faithfdl, with fond love 
Took me from oat the common ranks of men. 
And, like a mother goddess, with strong arm. 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
Nothing is common in my destiny, 
Nor in the farrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my li& for me, as 'twere 
One of the undistingoishable many ? 
True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; bat I shall rise again. 
The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 
The fountain of my fortune, which now stops, 
Repress'd and boand by some malicious star. 
Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

Qor. And yet remember I the good old proverb, 
< Let the night come before we praise the day.* 
I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope ; for hope is the companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitying Heaven. 
Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men ; 
For sti]l unsteady are the scales of fate. 

Wal, (smiling) I hear the very Gordon that of old 
Was wont to preach to mei now once more preaching ; 
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I know well, that all sublunary things 
Are still the vassals of vicissitude. 
The unpropitious gods demand their tribute. 
This, long ago, the ancient Pagans knew : 
And therefore of their own accord they offered 
To themselves injuries, so to atone 
The jealousy of their divinities ; 
And human sacrifices bled to Typhon. 

{pfter ajpattfe, serious, and in a more svibdM^ fiw/imer) 
I too have sacrific'd to him-^For me 
There fell the dearest friend ; and through my fault 
He fell ! No joy from favourable fortune 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke. 
The envy of my destiny is glutted : 
Life pays for life. On this pure head the lightning 
Was drawn off, whidi would else have shattered me 



Scene III. 
To these enter Seni. 

Wal. Is not that Seni ? and beside himself. 
If one may trust his looks ! What brings thee hither 
At this late hour, Baptista? 

Seni, Terror, Duke ! 

On thy account. 

Wal, What now ? 

Seni, Flee ere the day break ! 

Trust not thy person to the Swedes ! 

Wal. What now 

Is in thy thoughts? 

2 L 2 
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SerU. (with louder voice) Trust not thy person to these 

Swedes. 
Wed. What is it then? 

Sent, (still more urgently) O wait not the arrlTal of 
these Swedes ! 
An evil near at hand is threatening thee 
From false friends. All the signs stand fall of horror ! 
Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition — 
Yea, even now *tis being cast around thee ! 

Wal. Baptista, thon art dreaming ! — Fear befools thee. 
Seni. Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 
Come, read it in the planetary aspects ; 
Read it thyself, that ruin threatens thee 
From false friends I 

Wal. From the falseness of my friends 

Has risen the whole of my unprosperous fortunes. 
The warning should have come before ! At present 
I need no revelation from the stars 
To know that. 

Sent. Ck>me and see ! trust thine own eyes ! 

A fearful sigp stands in the house of life ; 
An enemy, a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet — O be warn'd ! 
Deliver not thyself up to these heathens 
To wage a war against our holy church. 
WaX. (laughing gently) The oracle rails that way ! 
Yes, yes ! Now 
I recollect. This junction with the Swedes 
Did never please thee — ^lay thyself to sleep, 
Baptista ! Signs like these I do not fear. 
Got. (who during the whole of this dialogue hcu shown 
marks of extreme agitation^ and now turns to 
Wallenstein.) My Duke and General { May 

I dare presume? 
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WaL Speak freely. 

Oor. What? if 'twere no mere creation 

Of fear, if God's high providence vouchsafd 
To interpose its aid for your deliv'rance, 
And made that month its organ. 

Wal, Ye*re both feverish ! 

How can mishap come to me from the Swedes? 
They sought this junction with me — 'tis their interest. 
Oor. {loith dlfficuUy suppressing his emotion) But what 
if the arrival of these Swedes — 
What if this were the very thing that wing'd 
The ruin that is flying to your temples ? 

(JUngs himself at his feet,) 
There is yet time, my Prince- 
Sent. O hear him ! hear him ! 
Oor, (rises) The Rhinegrave's still far off. Ofve but 

the order 

This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 
If, then, he will besiege us, let him try it. 
But this I say ; he'll find his own destruction 
With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 
Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 
He shall experience what a band of heroes, 
Inspirited by an heroic leader, 
Is able to perform. And if indeed 
It be thy serious wish to make amend 
For that which thou hast done amiss,— 'this, this 
Will touch and reconcile the Emperor, 
Who gladly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy ; 
And Friedland, who returns repentant to him. 
Will stand yet higher in his Emperor's favour, 
Than e'er he stood when he had never fallen. 
Wal. (contemplates him loith mrprtte, remains sUent 
awhile, betraying strong emotion.) 
Gordon^your zeal and fervour lead you far. 
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Well, well — an old friend has a privilege. 
Blood, Gordon, has been flowing. Never, never 
Can the Emperor pardon me : and if he could, 
Yet I — I ne*er could let myself be pardon'd. 
Had I foreknown what now has taken place. 
That he, my dearest friend, would fall for me, 
My first death*offering ; and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now It has done-^Grordon, 
It may be, I might have bethought myself. 
It may be too, I might not. — Might, or might not. 
Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
Has it begun, to end in nothiDg> Gordon ! 

Let it then have its course. 

(stepping to the window,) 
AH dark and silent — at the castle too 
All is* now hush*d — ^Light me, Chamberiain ! 

(The groom of the chamber , who had entered dur- 
ing the last dialogue, and had been stomding at 
a distance and listening to it with visible eoc- 
pretsions of the deepest interest, advances in ex- 
treme agitation, and throws himseJf at the 
Duke*sfeet.) 

And thou too- ! But I know why thou dost wish 

My reconcilement with the Emperor. 

Poor man ! he hath a small estate in Cimthen. 

And fears it will be forfeited because 

He's in my service. Am I then so poor, 

That I no longer can indemnify 

My servants? Well ! to no one I employ 

Means of compulsion. If 'tis thy belief 

That fortune has fled from me, go ! Forsake me. 

This night for the last time mayst thou unrobe me, 

And then go over to thy Emperor. 

Gordon, good night ! I thing to make a long 

Sleep of it ; for the struggle and the turmoil 
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Of this last day or two was great. May*t please you ! 

Take care that they awake me not too early. 

[Exit Wallenttein, the Oroom cf the Chounber 
lighting him» Seni follows. Gordon remains 
on the darkened stage^ following Ike Duke 
with his eye, tUl he dissa^ppeart at the farther 
end of the gallery ; then by his gestures the old 
fHon expresses the depth of his anguish^ ond 
stands leaning against a pillar,] 



SCBNE IV. 
Gordon, Butler, {at first behind the scenes.) 

Bv4, {not yet come into view of the stage) Here stand 
in silence till I give the signal. 

Gor. {starts up) 'Tis he» ho has already brought the 
murderers. 

But, The lights are out. All lies in profound sleep. 

Gor, What ahall I do, shall I attempt to save him ? 
Shall I call up the house ? Alarm the guards ? 

But, {appears but scarcely on the sta^e) A light gleams 
hither from the corridor, 
It leads directly to the Duke's bed-chamber. 

Gor, But then I break my oath to the Emperor ! 
If he escape and strengthen the enemy, 
Do I not hereby call down on my head 
AH the dread consequences ? 

Bvi, {stepping forward) Hark ! Who speaks there ? 

Gor. *Tis better, I resign it to the hands 
Of Providence. For what am I, that / 
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Should take npon myself so great a deed ? 
/ have not marderM him, if be be marderM ; 
Bat all his rescae were my act and deed ; 
Mine — and whatever be the consequences, 
I must sustain them. 

But. {advancet) I should know that voice. 

Gor, Bntler! 

But. Tis Gordon. What do you want here ? 
Was it so late, then, when the Duke dismissM yon ? 

Gor. Your hand bound up and in a scarf? 

But. *Tis wounded. 

That Illo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 

Gor. (shuddering) Both dea^ 

But. Is he in bed ? 

Gor. Ah, Butler ! 

But. Is he? speak. 

(jor. He shall not perish ! Not through you ! The 
Heaven 
Refuses your arm. See — ^'tis wounded! — 

But. There is no need of my arm. 

Gor. The most guilty 

Have perish'd, and enough is given to justice. 

(The Groom, of the Chamber advance* from the 
gaUery, vfith hisjvnger on hi* mouih^ command' 
ing sllenee.) 

Gor. He sleeps ! O murder not the holy sleep ! 

But. No ! he shall die awake. 

(is going.) 

Gor. His heart still cleaves 

To earthly things ; he*8 not prepared to step 
Into the presence of his Qod ! 

But. (going) God*8 merciful ! 

Gor. (holds him) Grant him but this night's respite. > 
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Bui. (hurrying off) The next moment 

May rain all. 
' Oor, {holda him sHU) One hoar ! 

But Unhold me ! What 

Can that short respite profit him ? 

Oor. O— Time . 

Works miracles. In one hoar many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quick as they, 
Thought follows thought within the human soul. 
Only one hour ! Your heart may change its purpose, 
Hts heart may change its purpose^— some new tidings 
May come ; some fortunate event, decisivet 
May fedl from Heaven and rescue him ! O what 
May not one hour achieve ! 

JBu^. You hut remind me, 

How precious every minute is 1 

(He stamps on the floor.) 



Scene V. 

To these enter Macdonald, and Devereux, with the 

HdHberdiiers, 

Oor. (throwing himself between him and them) No, 
monster ! 
First over my dead body thou shalt tread. 
I will not live to see the accursed deed ! 
But, (forcing him out of the way) Weak-hearted 
dotard ! 
(Trumpets are heard in the distance.) 
Dev. and Macd. Hark ! The Swedish trumpets ! 
The Swedes before the ramparts! Let us hasten ! 
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Gfor. {nuika out) O Ood of merey ! 1 

Bui. (calling after him) GoYemor, to your poet I 
Gro. of the Cham. (^me> in) Who dares make laram | 

here ? Hiwh ! The Dake sleeps. 
Der. {with loud hanh voice) Friend, it is time now to 

make lamm. 
Qro. of the Chom, Help ! 

Murder ! 
JBul. Down with him I 

Gro. of the Cham, {rvn through the body by DeBcreux, 
fcLtts at the entrance of the gaUery) Jesas Maria ! 
But. Burst the doors open ! 

{They ruth over the hody into the gaUery — two 
doort are heard to crash one after the other — 
voicea deadened by the distance — clash cf arms 
— then aU at once a profound sHence.) 



SCBMB VI. 

Coun. Ter. {with a light) Her bed-chamber is empty ; 
she herself 
Is nowhere to be found! The Neubrunn too. 
Who watch*d by her, is missing. If she should 
Be flown — But whither flown ? Wo must call up. 
Every soul in the house. How will the Duke 
Bear up against these worst bad tidings ? O 
If that my husband now were but return'd 
Home from the banquet : Hark ! I wonder whether 
The Duke is still awake ! I thought I heard 
Voices and tread of feet here ! I will go 
And listen at the door. Hark ! What is that? 
*Ti8 hastening up the steps ! 



-rr 
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Scene VII. 
CountetSi Gordon. 

Gor. (ruah^inoutofhrectth) *Tis a mistake, 
*Ti8 not the Swedes — Ye must proceed no further — 
Butler ! O God ! Where is he ? 

(Then observing the Countess,) 
Countess \ Sa y 
Coun, You are come then from the castle ? Where's 

my husband ? 
Gor. (in cm agony of affright) Your husband I—Ask 

not !— To the Duke— 
Coun. Not till 

You have discover'd to me- 

Oor. On this moment 

Does the world hang. For God's sake ! to the Duke. 
While we are speaking — 

(calling loudly) 

Butler! Butler! God! 
Coun. Why, he is at the castle with my husband. 

(Butler comes from the gallery.) 
Gor. Tis a mistake — 'lis not the Swedes— It is 
The Imperialist's Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hither, will be here himself 
Instantly. — You must not proceed. 

But. He comes 

Too late. 

(Gordon dashes himself against the wall.) 
Oor, O God of mercy ! 

Coun. What too late? 

Who will be here himself? Octavio 
In Egra ? Treason ! Treason ! Where's the Duke? 
(She rushes to the gallery.) 

2 IX 
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SCBNK VIIIv 

Servants run acro» the $tage fiiU qf terror. . The whole 
scene must be spoken entirely without paiuses. 

Sent, (from the gaUery) O bloody frightful deed ! 
Coim. > WhatiBit, Seni? 

Page, (from the gaUery) O piteous sight ! 

{Other servants hasten in with torches.) 
Conn. What is it ? For God's sake ! 
Sent. And do you ask? 

Wi^n the Duke lies mnrder'd— 4uad your hasband 
Assassinated at the castle. 

(The Countess stands motionless.) 
Fem.Ser. (rut^tfi^ acrou the stage) Help I He^ ! the 

Duchess ! 
Burg, (enters) What meant these confbs'd 

Load cries, that wake the sleepers of this house ? 

Got. Tonr house is cnrs'd to all eternity. 
In your house doth the Dnke lie murdered ! 
Burg, (rushing out) Heaven forbid ! 

First Ser. Fly ! fly ! they murder ns all ! 
Second Ser. (carrying sUver plate) That way ! 

The lower 
Passages are block'd up. 

Foice. (from behind the scene) Make room for the 
Lientenant-Oeneral ! 

(At these words the Countess starts from her stupor y 
coUects herself and retires suddenly.) 
Voice, (from behind the scene) Keep back the people ! 
Guard the doon 



^« 
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SCBMB ][X. 

To thete enten Octavio Picoolomifii ^h all hia train. 
At the same time Devereuai and Macdonald enter from 
out the Corridor with the Hdlberdiera. Wallenatein'a 
dead body u carried over the hack part qf the ataget 
wrapped in a piece qf crimaon tapeatry. 

' Oct, (entering cibrvptly) It mast not be ! It is not 

possible ! 
Butler! Gordon! 
I'll not believe it. Say no I 
Oor, (Without anawering, pointa with hia hand to the 
body of Wallenatein aa it is carried Over the 
hack of the atage, Octaoio looka that way, 
and atanda overpowered with horror,) 
Dev. (to Butler) Here is the golden fleece — the Dake*8 

sword — 
Macd» Is it your order? 

But, (pointing to Octavio,) Here stands he 

who now 
Hath the sole power to issue orders. 

(Devereiuo amd Macdonald retire with marka of 
cheiaance. One drop* away after the others tiU 
only Butler, OctaoiOt and Gordon remain on 
the stage,) 
Oct, (turning to Butler) Was that my purpose, Butler, 
when we parted ? 
O God of Justice ! 

To thee I lift my hand I I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 

But. Your hand is pure. You have 

Avail'd yourself of mine. 
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Ocf . MetvUeas man ! 

Thus to mfanae tlie orden of thy lord — 
AjmI rtain thj Emperor's holy name with mwdu-. 
With bloody, most accurs'd assassination ? 

Bui. (oolm/y) Fto bat fnlfili'd the Emperor^s own 



Od. O cone of kings, 
Infosing a dread life into their words. 
And linking to the sadden transcient thought 
The unchangeable, irrevocable deed. 
Was there necessity for sach an eager 
Despatch ? Ckmld'st thoa not grant the mereifdl 
A time for mercy ? Time is man's good angel. 
To leave no interval between the sentence. 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable ! 

But. For what 

Rail you against me? What is my offence ? 
The empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I deliver'd, and expect reward. 
The single difference betwixt you and me 
Is this : you plac'd the arrow in the bow ; 
I puird the string. Tou sow'd blood, and yet stand 
Astonish'd that blood is come up. I always 
Knew what I did, and therefore no result 
Hath power to frighten or surprise my spirit ; 
Have you aught else to order ; for this instant 
I make my best speed to Vienna ; place 
My bleeding sword before my Emperor's throne. 
And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 
And punctual obedience may demand 
From a just judge. [Exit Butler, 
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SCBNB X. 

To thete enter the Countew Tertofcy, pale and diBordered. 
Her utterance is Blow and feeble, and %mempa»doned. 

Oct. (meeting her) O Coantess Tertaky! These are 
results 
Of luckless unbleet deeds. 

Coun, They are the fruits 

Of your contriyances. The Duke is dead, 
My husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In the pangs of death, my niece has disappear'd. 
This house of splendour, and of princely glory, 
Doth now stand desolated : the affrighted servants 
Rush forth thro* all its doors. I am the last 
Therein ; I shut it up, and here deliver 
The keys. 

Oct, (with a deep anguiah) O Countess ! my 

house too is desolate. 

Coun, Who next is to be murder*d ? Who is next 
To be maltreated? Lo ! The Duke is dead. 
The Emperor's vengeance may be pacified 1 
Spare the old servants ; let not their fidelity 
Be imputed to the faithful as a crime— 
The evil destiny surpris'd by brother 
Too suddenly : he could not think on them. 

Oct, Speak not of vengeance ! Speak not of maltreat* 
ment ! 
The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy fault 
Hath heavily been expiated — nothing 
Descended from the father to the daughter, 
Except his glory and his services. 

2 M 2 
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The Empress honours yoar adversity. 
Takes part in your afflictions, opens to you 
Her motherly arms ! Therefore no farther fears ! 
Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 
To the Imperial grace ! 

Coun. (iviih her eye r«ta*d to heaiMm) To the grace and 
mercy of a greater Master 
Do I yield up myself. — ^Where shall the hody 
Of the Duke have its place of final rest ? 
In the Chartreuse, which he himself did found 
At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein ; 
And by her side, to whom he was indebted 
For his first fortunes, gratefully he wisb'd 
He might sometime repose in death ! O let him 
Be buried there. And likewise, for my hu^bafid'a • 
Remains, I ask the like grace. The Emperor 
Is now proprietor of all cwir castles. 
This sure may well be granted ua-rone s^alc^ire 
Beside the sepulchres of our forefathers ! 

Oct, Countess, you tremble* you turn pale I 

Coun. {recmembles aU Iter powen, and tpeaka vjith 
energy omddignUy) YQU.think 

More worthily of me, than to believe 
I would survive the downfall of my house. 
We did not hold ourselves too mean, to grasp 
After a monarch's crpwn — the croi«w% didfate 
Deny, but not the feeling and the spirit 
That to the crown belong ! We deem a 
Courageous death more worthy of our free station 
Than a dishonoured life. — I have taken poison. 

Oct. Help ! Help ! Support her ! 

Coun. Nay, it is too late. 

In a few moments is my fate accomplished. 

[Exit C<mntes$. 
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Qor. O hoase of death and horrors ! 

(An ojflcer enten, and hringi a letter with the 
grecit seal.) 
Qor. (steps forward and meets him) What is this? 
It is the Imperial seal. 

(He reads the address, and delivers the letter to 
Octavio with a look of reproach, and with an 
emphasis on the word.) 
To the Prince Piccolomini. 
Oct. (withhis whole frame expressive of sudden omgwish, 
raises his eyes to heaven.) 

The Curtain dnfps. 
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